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PREFACE. 

" Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowedf 
And some few are to be chewed and digested/^ 

*' No pieasure is comparable to the standing upon the vantage-ground of 
truth. '''—Francis Bacon, 

" Some said, 'John, print it ;^ otbem said, *Not so.* 
Some said, *■ It might do good ;' others said, * No.**" 

—John BunyoH, 

A FEW months ago I attended a temperance meet- 
ing at Chautauqua Point. While seated in the 
auditorium, waiting for the lecturer, I heard an old 
gentleman that I knew to be a strictly temperate 
man and a good Cliristian remark to a minister that 
sat by his side, ^* The temperance question is an old 
story, it is worn threadbare ; nothing now can be 
said on it, and the people no longer take any interest 
in it." This remark set me to thinking, and I 
thought it ought not to be time; I thought that 
any story that had for its ^m and object the ad- 
vancement of the moral condition of mankind, and 
the physical well-being of the human race, never 
could and never ought to grow old. I remembered 
that the story of the awful tragedy that was enacted 
on Mount Calvary eighteen hundred years ago had 
not '^ grown old," and that although that story had 
been told by a pious ministry all over the wo\:ld Iqy 

(V) 
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nearly two thousand years, yet to the luimble, peni- 
tent sinner at the foot of the altar it was as full of 
interest and as new to-day as it was to the people of 
Nazareth in the infancy of Christianity. I recol- 
lected that the civilization and enlightenment of the 
world was because that old, old story has been so 
often told, and that where it had been told the most 
frequeutly, there mankind was most prosperous and 
happy, and that to repeat that story to fallen man 
missionaiies had been sent to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. From the northern land of perpetual 
winter to the sunlit isles of the summer seas, that 
*^old story" had been listened to by countless mil- 
lions of the human race, and that under its influence 
barbarism had given place to civilization, idolatry to 
the proper worehip of the Creator, and the hope and 
faith of the Christian had robbed death of its terroi's 
and the grave of its victory. 

And yet that story had by oft-repeating tongues 
been *^ worn threadbare '' for hundreds of years ; not 
a fact or incident had been added to it that was not 
known to the humble shepherds of Judea and the 
fishermen of Galilee. Even the most learned and 
eloquent divine of to-day could not, with all the 
power of logic or aid and embellishment of rhetoric, 
add a single charm to the simple narration — 

For God so loved the world (hat He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believed on Him should 
not perishy hut have everlasting life. 

And t thought that as temperance was the hand- 
maid of Christianity^ and that as intemperance vio- 
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lated the precepts of religion and debased the morals 
of the people, the question never could grow old; 
that as long as "righteousness exalted a nation and 
sin was a reproach to a people," the question of tem- 
perance would ever be full of interest, and would 
become more and more important until the time 
came when no man would be permitted by law and 
license to put strong drink to bis fellow's lips, and 
thereby tempt him to sin ami ciime. 

Three years ago I was requested by the Women's 
Temperance Association of our county to write a 
lecture giving my experience in the courts in cases 
where the crimes perpetrated resulted from intem- 
perance. I hesitatingly complied with the request. 
I well knew that the subject of temperance was a 
hackneyed one, and that so much had been said, and 
so well said, by able and eloquent reformers, that it 
was a veiy difficult task to present any new thoughts 
or arguments against the license system and its re- 
sults and effects on the people. For years I have 
been convinced that nearly all the crime committed 
in tlie country was caused by intemperance; that 
it costs more to punish those that have been made 
criminals by its influence than it does to support our 
common schools or sustain the religious teachers 
and churches in the land. Of this fact I was well 
satisfied, but I did not know how to present the subr 
ject to the people in such a manner as to attract 
their attention or convince them that this statement 
was true. Yet in answer to the request made of me 
I prepared a simple narration of events and incidents 
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that had transpired in our criminal courts under mj 
own observation. I called it a lecture, and delivered 
it before the temperance association of our city. It 
was so well received by the audience and so kindly/ 
spoken of by the press, that I was induced, in com- 
pliance to requests made to me, to repeat it in a 
number of other towns and cities. It still seemed to 
meet with public approval ; and, at the suggestion of 
a reverend friend of mine and of temperance reform, 
I concluded to treat the subject more in detail, yet 
in the same manner that I had treated it in my lec- 
ture, and present it to the public in the form of a 
book. This thought occurred to me the first of last 
August, and it is now late in December, and the last 
chapter is written. Since the time I commenced to 
write it I have been engaged in the active practice 
of my profession, having been seven weeks in tlie 
courts. It will be seen, tlierefore, that I have Iiad 
but little time to devote to the book, and for this 
reason I ask the indulgence of my readers, and that 
they forgive its many faults and imperfections. It 
has been my object as far as possible to present the 
subject in a manner somewhat new ; to travel out of 
the beaten path of temperance lectures, and to con- 
yiace my readers, if possible, that prohibition by 
law is the only means by which the traffic in alcohol 
can be abolished, and the country relieved of the 
great curse of intemperance. I believe in the efficacy 
of the " kind words " of moral suasion as a gi^eat re- 
medial agent. I acknowledjre even the great force 
of the "tufts of grass " of public opinion. Yet when 
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the boy remains obdurate and will not come down 
from the tree, I have an abiding faith in the ** virtue 
of stones." 

If good reverend men could preach the license 
system out of existence, I would be very glad that 
they should do so. If the prayers of Christian men 
and women could extinguish the fires of the distil- 
leries, or smother the still-worm, I would be glad 
that it were so; but, admitting the truth stated in 
the fable of -^sop, that ^^ the gods help those that 
help themselves," and that it was the shoulder of 
the teamster applied to the wheel of his cart that 
moved the load from out the mud of the highway, I 
believe that it will require the force of the whole 
people, men and women, applicil at the ballot-box, to 
effectually blot out of existence the great curse to the 
country, *'The laws that license and permit 

THE SALE OF ALCOHOL AS A BEVERAGE." I deny the 

right of the Government to sell to one citizen the 
privilege to tempt another to commit crime. I 
doubt the policy of those laws that seek to raise a 
revenue by the sale of that which debases the people, 
is the prolific source of crime Jind pauperism, and 
costs the country annually a thousand times more 
than the revenue received therefrom. I deny the 
justice of those laws that on one page of the statute 
book legalize that which promotes crime and makes 
criminals, and on the next provide severe penalties 
to be administered to those they have tempted to 
transgress. This little volume is presented to the 
public to promulg^tp tlipse y\ey\% They vaiw \i<i 
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thought radical, and perhaps are so; but they are 
the result of long years of experience in our criminal 
courts, and are but a feeble expression of my abhor- 
rence of the vice of intemperance and the laws that 
encourage and promote it. 



" Tell me I hate the bowl- 
Hate is a feeble word ; 
^ I loathe— abhor—my very soul 
By strong disgast is stirred 
Wlicne^er I see, or hear, or tell 
Of the dark beverage of ITell.^ 



The Author. 
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CHAPTER I. 

IHIRTY YEARS AT THE BAR.—A SUMMARY, 

" Thon sparkling bowl I thou sparkling bowl I 
Thoa^h lips of bards thy brim may press, 
And eyes of beaaty O'er thee roll, 

And song and dance thy power confess, 
I will not toacb thee ; for there clings 
A scorpion to thy side, that stings/' 

—John Pierpont. 

" All men that are rained are ruined on th^ide of their natural propensi- 
ties."— A«rJte. 

Thk laws that license the sale of intoxicating 
liquor are different in different States; and to the. 
credit of some of the States of our Union, it can be 
said that they do not grant any license to the nefa- 
rious traffic. Yet where it is licensed, no matter 
what are the special provisions of the law, the con- 
sequences incident thereto are the same, and are as 
certain to follow as the ripening ear follows the 
planted seed. And as men in this world do not 
gather grapes from thorns nor figs from thistles, 
neither do they gather a harvest of moral advance- 
ment and social pr'psperity where they have sown the 
seeds of sin and crime. 

(15) 



10 THIRTY YEARS AT THE BAR. 

Iji tlie following pages I propose to relate to the 
reader a few incidents from the Diary of an Old 
Criminal Lawyer, to narrate a few of the many 
scenes I have witnessed in our courts and in oar 
prisons, and to seek to draw a moral therefrom per* 
tinent to the subject of this little volume as it is 
announced on its title-page. 

I do not expect to naiTate even a tithe of the 
criine and suffering I have seen, whose cause may 
be traced directly to the license system of our courts. 
Had I the pen of a ready writer, I could write vol- 
umes in relating incidents of crime and horror 
whose details I have heard either in our courts or in 
the cells of our jails ; and when my hand was weary 
and my memory failed me, I could yet say that even 
the half had not been told. 

My experience at the bar has satisfied me that 
intemperance is the direct cause of nearly ay tlie 
crime that is committed in our country. I have 
been at the bar over thirty years, have been engaged 
in nearly four thousand criminal cases, and on ma- 
ture reflection I am satisfied that over three thou- 
sand of those cases have originated from drunkenness 
alone, and I believe that a great proportion of the 
remainder could be traced either directly or indi- 
rectly to this great source of crime. In fifty-six 
cases of homicide forty-three have been caused by 
the maddening influence of strong drink. I have 
seen upon the counsel table of our court-room the 
skull of an aged father, who was killed by a drunken 
son. My brother and myself sat by his side as his 
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counsel, and I never sliaH forget the look of that 
son wlieix the ghastly evidence of his guilt was laid 
upon the stand before him. That silent yet eloquent 
witness ! It was but an arch of bone, and was han- 
dled carelessly by the jury in their investigation, yet 
it had once beeu, covered by a father's gray hairs ; 
beneath it had throbbed a brain full of pride and 
affection for the son who was now on his trial for 
murder, and as it passed from hand to hand the 
fearful expression on the face of the accused plainly 
told the terrible feeling of remorse that filled his 
soul. It was a wicked and most unnatural crime, 
and begot feelings of loathing and horror in the 
breasts of all who witnessed the trial. Yet it was 
not in reality the son who had committed the crime, 
but the demon that lurks in every cup of strong 
drink. And that cup had been filled and placed to 
tlie lips of that son by the hand of a most respectji- 
ble member of societv — a man who had a license from 
.that very court to sell that which maddened the 
brain and prompted the hand to murder. 

I saw upon that table the skull of young B , 

who was killed by his most intimate friend in a 
drunken brawl at Hartstown, and the respectable 
proprietor at whose hotel the murder was jierpe- 
trated, and who sold the maddening spirit that 
prompted the deed, was a witness at the trial. lie 
said he had a license from that respectable court to 
sell liquor ; yes, from the very court then sitting in 
judgment on that act, which was but the natural 
cequence of the license it had sold and granted. 
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I have seen upon that table the skull of a little 
child with the evidence upon it of a murderous 
blow, inflicted by the hand of a drunken mother. 
Yet it was not the mother who had commiited that 
most unnatural crime. All our knowledge of the 
promptings of the human, heart deny the charge. 
"Who that remembers his own mother and her ma- 
ternal love could believe it? No! a demoriijical 
spirit had violated the sanctuary of the mother's 
heart and cast out the tender, loving tenant that 
once resided there, and that was the sjiirit of strong 
drink, sold to the woman by a man who held a li- 
cense to sell under the seal and sanction of that very 
court. 

I have seen upon that table the blood-stained skull 
of a wife, cleft from top to base by an axe in the 
hand of a brutal, drunken husband, who came home 
from a neighboring licensed beer shop, reeling, 
drunken, and maddened by drink there sold by a 
most respectable dealer, by a man who had a legaL 
right to sell that poison whose effects are more terri- 
ble than the plagues confined within the fabled box 
of Pandora, and under whose baleful influence 

*' The hand that should shield the wife from iU, 
In dmnken wrath is raised to kill." 

I once defended a man for killing his own brother, 
by whom in a fit of drunken frenzy he had been at- 
tacked with a dangerous weapon, thereby compelling 
him in his own defense to strike a blow that had taken 
his brother's life. He was tried for murder, and in 
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his defense I called the ''landlord" to prove that the 
murdered brother was mad from the effects of the 
liquor he had received at the witness's bar. He so 
testified, yet seemed conscious of no wrong. Why 
should he ? He had a license from the court, and 
why should that brother's blood cry to Heaven for 
vengeance against him ? Oh no ! he was a respecta- 
ble citizen, possessing a good moral character, for the 
law grants licenses to none other. He had a legal 
right to present the maddening cup to his fellow's 
lips, and no one should complain of him. He had 
acted in accordance with the law, and did not one of 
England's greatest and best of men say that " The 
law was that science whose voice was the harmony of 
the world, and whose seat was the bosom of God" ? 



CHAPTER 11. 

A PRODIGAL 80^,-^2^ A FELON'S CELL AND 
IN THE HWLLS OF C0N0RE83, 

'* O thon invisible spirit of wine, if ttaoa hast no name to be known by, let 
hb call thee Devil I '' 

" Every inordmatd cup 
Is unblessed, and th* ingredient is a deviL^* 

** It was excess of wine that set him on, 
And on his more advice, we pardon him/* 

"The jory, In passing on the prisoner's life, 
May in the sworn twelve have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try/* 

About twenty-five years ago I was sent for to see 
a prisoner in our jail who had just been committed 
for passing counterfeit money. A large package of 
this money had been found concealed in his bed in 
his room at the hotel. He had passed a ten-dollar 
bill, was detected, arrested, and committed to prison 
for trial. I went to the jail, and in a cell I saw a 
young man not oyer nineteen or twenty years of age. 
His face bore the unmistakable evidence of dissipation 
and drunkenness, while his language showed that he 
had received the education and culture of a gentle- 

(20) 
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man. He told me his sad story. He was the only 
son of wealthy parents, petted and spoiled by a fond 
mother and an indulgent father. Bad company, 
which he met at the fashionable saloon and bar- 
room, led him astray. The appetite for strong drink 
had fastened upon him with a force he could not re- 
sist. His father had remonstrated with him in vain, 
when, in a fit of drunken anger, he struck the old 
man to the earth, and then fled from his home and 
friends, becoming a wanderer and an outcast. He 
soon fell in with some of his old . associates of the 
saloon and bar-room, who induced him to undertake 
to pass counterfeit money, or ** run the flimsy ^^ to 
use his language. He was detected in the first 
ojffense, and there, friendless and a stranger, without 
money to assist him in his defense, he was a prisoner 
in a felon's cell. 

I desired him to write to his friends, but he re- 
fused, and would ^ot even tell me his right name. 
He said it would break his mother's heart to hear of 
his crimjB and shame. ** But oh ! " said he, */ if you 
can only save me from the penitentiary I will reform. 
I will go back to. my home, for no one. there will 
know of my crim<5, and I will never taste Jiquor 
again," 

This was before the adoption of our criminal code, 
and when we practiced under the old common-law 
forms of pleadings, which required great accuracy 
in indictments. The hour of trial came at last. 
The District Attorney made a slight mistake in the 
indictment, in the description of the counterfeit bill. 
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and when it was offered in evidence, on an objection 
being made, " that it was not the bill described, and 
therefore wa& not adnaissible as evidence," the Qourfc 
sustained the objection, ruled in my favor, the fatal 
testimony was rejected, and my client was safe. Joy 
was in my heart as well as in that of the poor pris- 
oner. Not so with the noble and generous public, 
who erect bar-rooms and drinking saloons, and sus- 
tain them by law for the ruin of the young. Oh no! 
Rome fairly howled with rage and disappointment 
that so great a criminal had escaped. No one seem- 
ed to deprecate the temptations that had beset him, 
or to feel pity for his youth and friendlessness. The 
public prints never said one word about the many 
pitfalls that are placed by law in the pathway of 
youth, but I was most heartily abused and berated 
for my efforts in his behalf. I tried to bear it with 
what Christian fortitude and resignation I had, and, 
if I remember aright, I believe I rather enjoyed it 
I had a verdict of not guilty, at all events, and as 
some months had elapsed between the time of his 
arrest and his trial, my poor unfortunate client was 
entirely sobered. He- had conquered the .thirst for 
strong drink ; its fatal craving was no longer upon 
him. We parted : he, like the prodigal, to return 
to his father's house, and I to receive the censure of 
many in our community for '^clearing a man" who 
so richly deserved the penitentiary. Fourteen years 
after that I met my client in Washington, a Kepre- 
sentative in Congress from his native city, an able 
and influential member of the House, and a Chris- 
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tian gentleman. But for the pernicious influences 
of those licensed saloons and bar-rooms, those con- 
necting links between virtue and crime, he would 
nfevei' thus have sinned. BuHt for the nets spread by 
law for the unwary feet of the young and inexperi- 
enced, this bitter lesson in crime and I'emoi'se would 
have been spared him ; and had not the District At- 
torney omitted that one little word in the indict- 
ment^ he would have been convicted and sentenced 
to tlie penitentiary for a period of five years. He 
might have survived the sentence. To a man like 
him the punishment consists not in the imprison- 
• ment alotie, but in the fact that eveii when the 
term of punishment has expired and the prison 
doors have been thrown open, he would go forth 
into the world ruined and dishonored, with the 
felon ^s brand on his forehead. No one would .have 
remembered his temptations ; no one would have 
forgotten his crimie ; the stain of the penitentiary 
would have followed his footsteps, though he had 
gone to the uttermost parts of the earth, and the 
taint of that terrible punishment woiild have eluug 
to hitn through life like the poisoned garment of 
Nessus. 

Why is it that an enlightened and a Christian peo- 
ple cannot see the terrible consequences that arise 
from those gilded allurements and temptations to 
sin and crime with which the law besets the path of 
youth and innocence ? Under the influence of the 
present advanced state of medical science, as a peo- 
ple we pay great attention to the sanitary condition 
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of our country. We l>.car a rumor that a iiestilcuce 
is approaching us from some distant land, and 
straightway the public prints sound the ahirm. In 
all our towns and cities health committees are ap- 
pointed to examine the streets and alleys, to see that 
every cause of disease is abated. The sewers are ex- 
amined, all the cess-pools where lie hidden the seeds 
of" pestilence are removed, and long before the 
dusky wings of the Angel of Death are seen ap- 
proaching our land from the plague-stricken coun- 
tries of the East, we are prepared to arrest his flight, 
and we wonder that other countries do not do the 
same. We read with astonishment the accounts that * 
travelers give of the filth and corruption that fester 
in the public thoroughfares of the cities of the Ori- 
ent. We are amazed that a people should be so 
ignoiMint and careless as not to remove, as far as pos- 
sible, the cause of the ^^ Pestilence that tvalketh in 
darkness and that wasieth at noonday, ^^ 

And yet in our midst are hundreds and thousands 
of plague-infected spots, licensed by our courts, and 
protected by law, from whence are scattered the 
germs of disease and death more terrible and certain 
in their effects than all the plagues that have swept 
over the earth, decimating its people. The pestilence 
poisons only the body, and though it brings physical 
death, it affects not the morals of society, while in- 
temperance not only destroys the body, but sows the 
seeds of immorality and crime broadcast, as the 
snow-flakes are fcatteVed by the winter's wind. 
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STORY OF JOE MORGAX.- 
** Take one more example, to our purpose quite/' 

But a few months ago the public prints recorded 

the suicide in T — of poor "Joe Morgan." A 

sliort time before her death she had been arrested 
for stealing a solitaire diamond ring, valued at six- 
teen hundred dollars. She sent for mo. 1 visited 
her in her cell in prison, and there saw a young and 
once beautiful woman, well educated, showing the 
evidence of former cultivation and refinement, and 
a miiid more than ordinai'ily intellectual. She told 
me her sad story. Married when very young to the 
object of her first love, she lived happily with him 
for a number of years. His business prospered and 
everything seemed to promise a life of happiness and 
love. But in an evil hour the tempter came to him 
in the wine-cup. The opportunity for indulgence 
was ever present in the licensed saloon and drinking 
resort so common in our large cities. He followed 
the footsteps of the tempter. He trod the path so 
many had trodden before. Financial rum came 
upon him, and he became a besotted dninkard, 
loathsome and disgusting to all who knew him. 
Poor Joe clung to him in his degradation, and made 
every effort to reclaim him. She was an orphan, and 
had no other home to go to, and was compelled to 
live with a drunken and brutal husband and submit 
to his curses and blows until life became burden- 
some. All this time "hope told a flattering tale." 
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She thought her liusbaud might yet reform, until at 
last lie, her husband, tried to persuade and even to 
compel her to live a life of shame, tliat he might 
spend the wages of her sin in strong drink. Then 
she fled from his hated presence a homeless wan- 
derer, a waif on the sea of humanity. 

For some time she tried to support herself with 
her needle, but, raised and educated as she had been 
ill a fashionable boarding-school, she could do no- 
thing that would even supply herself with bread. 
She struggled with famine for a number of months. 
Then the tempter came to her. She could exchange 
want, penury, and starvation for luxury and ease — 
and she fell ! 

" Fell, like the snow flake, from heayen to hell. 
Fell, to be tramped as the filth of the street ; 
Fell, to be scoffed at, to be epit on and beat. 
Pleading, 

Cursing, 

Dreadmg to die. 
Selling her soul to whoever would buy, 
Dealing m shame for a morsel of bread. 
Hating the living and fearing the dead- 
Merciful God I had she fallen so low I 
And yet once she was pure as the beautiful snow I *^ 

The sequel of her fate is generally known. Al- 
though I succeeded in obtaining a verdict of acquit- 
tal, yet, distracted and heart-broken, she went from 
prison to die by her own hand, a victim of the ac- 
cursed traffic in rum. But she died protesting her 
innocence of the theft, and now in a lone grave in a 
desolate burying-ground in the country sleep the re- 
niiiins of poor Josephine Morgan, although tliat, I 
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believe, was not her real name.' Let us be charitable 
to her memory. 

^'Thinkgentlyof thecirtng: for ye know not of the power 
With which the dark temptations come in some nngaarded hoar. 
Te know not how earnestly she straggled, nor how well, 
Until the hoar of darkneos came, and, straggling thuB, she felL** 



CHAPTER III. 

8CENEa m JAIL AND COURT.— PEI80NER8 

SENTENCED. 

* Man, with raging drink inflamed. 
Is far more Bavage and untamed ; 
Sapplics his loss of wit and sense 
With barbarousness and insolence/^ 

** He that is drunken 
Is outlawed by himself : all kind of ill 
Did with his liquor slide mto his veins/^ 

—Charge Herbert. 

" With shame and sorrow fill'd— 

Shame for their folly ; sorrow out of time 
For plotting aii unprofitable cnme.'^ 

—Dri/den. 

How often liavc I been cjilled into our jail to lis- 
ten to a tale of crime from the lips of some poor un- 
fortunate there incarcerated, and awaiting his trial. 
When I have heard the story of his guilt, and have 
asked, " AVhy did 3^ou do the deed?" how often have 
I received the answer, '^ I was drunk, and did not 
know what I was doing." Then would I hear the 
prayer, ** Oh, save me from the penitentiary or the 
gallows, and I will never touch liquor again." 

I have often goire into the court that granted the 
license to those who sold the poor, friendless crimi- 

(28) 
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i-ial that which prom2)ted him to commit the crime, 
and availed myself of every rule of law, of every 
privilege it gave me to accomplish an acquittal, and 
when successful, have said to him, ** Go, and sin no 
more." I have been conscious all the time that 
many blamed me for my efforts to acquit those the 
, public thought guilty. But seldom have I heard the 
court censured for granting licenses to respectable 
men to make criminals of their fellow-men. Oh, 
no ! the sacred ermine of justice is not soiled or 
stained by granting licenses to sell that which 
prompts the heart to crime aud the hand to murder, 
but the humble advocate who defends the victims of 
this accursed traflBc meets with the censure of a most 
just and righteous public. 

After the jury trials are ended at every court, how 
often have I heard ^' His Honor " say, " Sheriff, 
bring in the prisoners for sentence " ! In a few min- 
utes they come, a motley throng files into the court- 
room, and on almost every pale and haggard coun- 
tenance is seen the evidence of strong drink. But 
the frenzy caused by the licensed cup has passed 
away, leaving remorse of conscience, shame, and 
contrition on every face. Yet shame and contrition 
came too late, for it is only since the bars and bolts 
of yonder prison have protected them from the bale- 
ful influences established by the license of the court 
that the voice of reason and conscience has been 
heard. In their imprisonment I could see one fee- 
ble ray of justics, in this, that while it prevented 
them from committing crime, it also removed them 
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from the temptations established by law and pro- 
tected by license. And I have often wondered if the 
court about to pronounce the sentence ever remem- 
bered the words that fell from the lips of Divinity, 
when on his hallowed mission to earth: ^^ Leadua 
^ not into temptation^ hut deliver us from eviV^ Bufc 
the judges have consulted together, and the sentences 
have been fixed. The name of one poor prisoner is 
called by the court. He is told to ** stand up," and 
is then asked if he has anything to say why the sen- 
tence of the law should not be passed upon him. 
With quivering lip and tearful eye he answers : *^ I 
hope your honors will be merciful to me, for al- 
though I am guilty, yet I was drunk when I commit- 
ted the crime, and did not know what I was doing." 
As I have heard this pitiful plea, and I have heard it 
so often, I hoped it would avail, for I remembered 
the prayer from the cross, *^ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do." But no ! the poor 
criminal, whose crime is often the legitimate off- 
spring of the license system, is told that his plea can 
avail him nothing, that drunkenness is by law an 
aggravation of the crime, for it is itself a sin and an 
offense. He is advised by the court to patiently suf- 
fer the imprisonment imposed by the sentence. He 
is kindly informed that while he is in prison lie will 
be out of the reach of temptation, will be unable to 
get liquor, and that when he comes out he will be a 
sober man. He is advised in the future to let liquor 
alone, to keep away from the rum-shop, and that in 
the end, if he lives long enough, society will forgive 
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and forget his offenses. When tlie poor, trembling 
victim of this accursed traffic has lieard the sentence 
that consigns him to prison for a number of years, 
and has sunk into his seat, I hear from the audience 
yonder the stifled scream and cry of angnish from 
his heart-broken wife, who will tell you, as she ha? 
often told me, ** John was a good man, a kind father, 
and an affectionate husband, until he took to visit- 
ing the licensed beer-shop and bar-room, and then 
crime Came to him, and want and ruin to his family." 

Do not, my reader, I beg of you, believe that the 
criminals that have gone from our court-room to 
prison are morally of a different genera and species 
from the common race of mankind, for they are not. 
1 have defended hundreds of men for the commission 
of crime, when I sincerely believed thattlie only dif- 
ference between them and the very respectable jury 
sitting in their case was that made by ten cents 
worth of the meanest whiskey that ever a Christian 
court licensed a man of ** good moral character " to 
present to the lips of his fellow-man. 

In this world men are often the mere foot-balls of 
circumstances over which they have no control, and 
I have defended scores of men who, if they had in 
early youth received the same mental training, been 
surrounded* through life by the same moral atmos- 
phere that surrounded his honor upon the bench, 
would have equally well graced the ** judicial er- 
mine," while unfortunate circumstances of birth, 
accompanied by a vicious education and corrupting 
influences from infancv to manhood, would have 
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placed many of the ablest and most worthy judges 
of our land m the criminal dock. It does not follow 
that all convicted criminals are by nature worse than 
their fellow-men. Victor Hugo once said that the 
world was divided into but two classes, *' the great 
detected and the great undetected," and if this say- 
ing is not entirely true, there is enough truth in it 
to teach us to be charitable toward our fellow-men. 

Bishop A., one of the most learned and pious of 
the English clergy, who was celebrated for his elo- 
quence and his charity for sinful humanity, was once 
walking with another clergyman of the Established 
Church along the streets of London. On their way 
a procession from the prison passed them on its 
road to *^ Tyburn," the place where criminals were 
executed. In flie procession was a cart containing 
two men under sentence of death. The men were 
dressed in their shrouds ami seated upon their cof- 
fins. The good bishop and his friend paused wiule 
the solemn cortege passed. For a moment he looked 
at the ill-fated men, and then, turning to his friend, 
said, ^* There, brother, but for the grace of God and 
fortunate circumstances, there go you and Bishoj) 
A." Here was that Christian charity that was kind 
and that vaunted not itself ; a charity that could 
believe that all criminals were not by nature totally 
depraved, but were many of them the victims of the 
circumstances that surrounded them from birth. 

** Think gently of the erring ; 
Oh ! do not thoa forget, 
However deeply stained by sin, 
He 18 thy brother yet. 
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Heir of the self-same heritage. 
Child of the self-same God, 
He has but stumbled in that {Mith 
Thon hast bat feebly trod.^^ 



• But while we have been moralizing the court has 
not been idle. The sentences have all been passed, 
the majesty of the offended law has been vindicated ; 
the Sheriff has retired ; and oh ! the untold agony 
of those who follow him to yonder prison doors ! As 
I have witnessed those scenes I have wondered if the 
prisoners in their cells do not ask these questions of 
the- solitude and gloom that surround them : Why is 
it wrong to drink that which the law says it is right 
to sell to be drunk ? Why should drunkenness ag- 
gravate a crime, when men are licensed all over the 
land to sell that which has made me a drunkard and 
n criminal, and which annually ruins thousands of 
my fellow-men ? 

But the sentences have all been passed, and the 
business of the court goes on. The attorneys are 
notified that the court will now take up for consider- 
ation the applications for tavern licenses. > 

A petition is filed, stating that *^ A. B., a respect- 
able citizen, desires to keep a hotel; that he is a 
man of good moral character. " One wonders why it 
is necesscry to have a good moral character to keep a 
rum-shop. But that is the law. The petition and 
certificate of good character are signed by twelve re- 
spectable (?) citizens, who certify also to the neces- 
sity (?) of such a hotel. It is considered by the 
court, is granted, and straightway this respectable 
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citizen with a good moral character is licensed to sell 
that which he knows will ruin his neighbor, and 
prompt him to commit crime. And thus the seed is 
sown ; and the next court may expect to gather an- 
other such a harvest as but an hour before was gaUi- 
ered into the prison-house of the county. 

And so the evil goes on, sanctioned by law and 
protected by license. At every court the seed is 
fiown, and at every court that harvest is gathered 
whose reaper is Death. 

It is said, *^ We must not blame the judicial offi- 
cers of the law for this." That is true, except to 
hold them to a proper exercise of their discretionary 
power. *^ Boni judicis est ampliare jurisdictionem " 
C A good judge willy whe7i necessary, extend the Urn' 
its of his jurisdiction") is an old and time-lionored 
legal maxim. Judges are not mere automata, created 
to execute the letter of the law, regardless of its " ef- 
fects and consequences." They are supposed to have 
discretion, and in same instances they have. They 
are expected to exercise that discretion in such a 
way as to protect society as far as possible from the 
effects of a bad law. The liquor law is a blot on our 
statute book, a disgrace to modern civilization. 
The evil of intemperance is a putrid sore on the 
prosperity of our country, and our duty to ourselves 
and our children demands that we wipe it out by the 
influence of public opinion at the ballot-box. 

It is perhaps true that no law would or could 
wholly prevent the drinking of intoxicating liquor 
by those who have already acquired a taste for it. 
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But the love of strong drink is not a natural but an 
acquired taste, and those who do not have it will cer- 
tainly take no pains to acquire it Let us, then, as 
far as possible, keep it out of the reach of the young 
and rising generation. Let us by the strong arm of 
the law blot out of^existenco the saloon, with its 
glittering paraphernalia of ruin and death ; let us 
close the doors that open from our public streets into 
the dens of debauchery and drunkenness, and future 
generations will bless us with grateful recollections. 



CHAPTEE IV. 
A DRUNKABJyS WILL. 

" Boundless intCTapeiance 
In nature is a tyranny : it hath been 
The untimely emptying of the happy throne 
And fall of many kings/* 

-Shakespeare. 

"What melancholy eloth, severe disease, 
Memory confased, and intermpted thought^ 
Death's harbinger, lie latent in the draught; 
And, in the flowers that wreathe the sparkling bowl. 
Fell adders hiss, and poisonous serpents roll/* 

~-Prior'*8 Solomon. 

A CLIENT of mine once called on me to draw bis 
will. He was at. that time a man of large property. 
The will was drawn and left in my keeping. In it 
he made ample provision for the support of his fam- 
ily and the education of his children. Ten years 
passed away : his property was gone, and he had 
died a drunkard's death. I stood by his coffin, for 
he had been my friend, and as the ^^dust was re- 
turned to dust " I thought of the will he once made, 
and the legacies he now left his family. Yes, I 
thought of a drunkard's will ! It could be written 
in a few short sentences : *'I will and bequeath to 

(36) 
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my heart-broken wife the memory of broken vows, 
blighted hopes, penury, and woe. I will and be- 
queath to my little children poverty and shame, and 
to the rest of my kindred I will and bequeath the 
recollections of a misspent life and the monument of 
a drunkard's grave." Oh ! how many such wills are 
recorded in the great book of man's destiny and 
fate ! How many such monuments are found in the 
cemeteries all over our land, not built alone over the 
remains of those whose feeble intellects have ren- 
dered them easy victims of temptation and sin ! Go 
where you will — visit the cities of the dead in every 
laud — and there lie the remains of poets and states- 
men, kings and subjects, men of the brightest intel- 
lects as well as of feeble minds — hundreds upon 
hundreds, thousands upon thousands — yes, millions 
upon millions filling drunkai*ds' graves : for the de- 
mon that has so long devastated the earth spares 
neither rich nor poor, plebeian nor patrician, but all 
alike are its victims. From him who, with his god- 
like intellect, 

" touched hts harp, and nations heard entranced. 



Who with the thunder talked as friend to friend. 
And wove his garland of the lightning^s wing, 



down to him 

" Who never had hnt a dozen thoughts 
In all his life, and never changed their course, 
But told them o^er, each in its ^customed place, 
From mom till night, fro n youth till hoary age " — 

yes, from every station in life, the demon rum de- 
mands victims for his altar. The holy vestments of 
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the cliuvcli and the sacred ermine of justice are no 
protection against this demand. Yet a Christian 
people will by law provide victims for the sacrifice ; 
will grant licenses to tempt men to sin, and then 
pnnisli those that are tempted ; will in the name of 
the law legalize and license the great source of crime 
and then punish the criminal. Shame ! shame ! ! 
on such a law anc^ the people who sustain it. Oh, 
monstrous incongruity in a, people who with the right 
hand erect churches in the name of the living God, 
and ask men to repent, while with the left they build 
prison-houses and scaffolds, and by law tempt men 
to occupy them. 

A CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 

I was once called upon to analyze a bottle of liquor 
in a case of suspected poisoning. I took it into my 
laboratory and applied the chemical tests that sci- 
ence had developed, and found only the usual com- 
ponent parts of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. No, 
there was no poison there, such as had been sus- 
pected. It was, as the manufacturer stated on the 
label of the bottle, ^^pure liquor." My little chem- 
ical skill had failed to detect any unusual ingredients. 

I sat looking at the suspected compound for a few 
minutes, when imagination, ever busy with the hu- 
man brain, said to me: *'0h thou most blind and 
inexpert chemist, most ignorant of what thou art 
* most assured,' is thy scientific knowledge of so lit- 
tle avail ? Seest thou no poison there ? Look 
again ; regard not the evidence of the alembic and 
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the retort, but take it into the laboratory of thy 
recollections of the past and of all human experience, 
then tell me what thou seest." 

I looked for a few moments, and soon I saw its 
color changed, and on the bottom, the red drops of 
murder were gathering there ; I looked again, and 
from its liquid depth the ghastly face of suicide 
looked forth at me, with the glazed eye and livid 
features of the dead. Again I looked, and pale, 
haggard want, famine, and wretchedness were float- 
ing like motes in the sunbeam in its sparkling con- 
tents. And there I saw the mother's grief, the wife's 
agony, and the tears of the drunkard's cliildren ; I 
saw the ruined hopes of a wicked life and the record 
of sin and crime. The very bubbles that sparkled 
on its surface were full of human sorrow, disease, 
and woe. Yes, although the tests of science had 
failed to detect them, these terrible ingi-edients were 
all there, and not even the contents of the witches' 
cauldron in Macbeth afforded a more horrible com- 
pound than pale Hecates had there distilled in her 
hellish brews from the fruits of tlie earth. And I 
was compelled to go into court and testify that it 
was **pure liquor," that, in the language of the law, 
it was not adulterated with any ingredient injurious 
to health ; yet every drop of the infernal compound 
was full of disease and crime. The bottle was la- 
beled " pure liquor," and it was obtained by the man 
it had murdered a few hours before from a promi- 
nent member of a Christian church, who himself was 
labeled by the court that granted his license, as follows : 
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" This man is a respectable citizen, possessing a 
good moral character, and therefore we license him 
to sell to his fellows that which contains the germs 
of sin and death. He is hereby authorized to feed 
that fatal appetite which is urging so many on that 
path whose end is a drunkard's grave," And this 
label was attested by the Commonwealth's broad seal, 
that ought to have crumbled into dust at the infamy 
to which it was thus subjected. 

When, during the rebellion, the Southern rebels 
sent the infected clothing from the plague hospitals 
of the South to the North, to scatter disease and 
death over the land, the whole civilized world was 
horror stricken at the deed. It was denounced in 
every land and by every tongue. Aud yet, oh ! most 
Christian consistency, we to-day sustain its parallel 
by law and support it by license. And so long as 
that law remains on the statute book, every court 
will be an infected centre, from which disease both 
moral and physical will spread as certainly as the 
plague from a pest house, or miasm from the stag- 
nant pool.. 

The license system is productive of evil and no- 
tliing but evil. It is granting a privilege to men 
to sell that which breeds disease and begets crime. 
From the hour when the vile compound is first vom- 
ited forth by the poisonous worm, amid the sickening 
vapors of the loathsome distillery, to the time it 
maddens the brain with demoniacal frenzy, the trail 
of the serpent is all along its pathway — rapine and 
sin its legitimate offspring. Without one redeeming 
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trait, it passes along all the by-ways of human life, 
through the fashion«ible parlors of the refined circles 
of society, through the public bar-rooms at our popu- 
lar hotels, through the glittering saloons that line 
our public streets, down through the lowest haunts 
of vice in our great cities, and all along its course it 
leaves nothing behind it but human sorrow, disease, 
and crime. And yet, shame on the enlightenment 
of the ninteenth centuiy, a Christian people license 
its sale by deliberate enactments of the Legislature, 
and sustain it by the decisions of our courts, while 
they expend millions of money to send missionaries 
to the heathen, and religious tracts to the Islanders 
of the far-off sea* 

Verily, thei-e is a missionary work to be done at 
home, and a beam to be removed from our own eye 
as well as a mote* from that of our neighbor's. 

For my own part I deserve no credit for my hatred 
of intemperance and the laws that sustain it. It 
was instilled in my youthful mind where I learned 
my infantile prayers, at my mother's knee. It has 
grown with my growth, strengthened with my 
strength, and after all I have seen of its evils in our 
land, its bloody record of crime in our courts, the 
wide-spread ruin it has scattered around, the wrecks 
of noble minds destroyed by its influence, with all 
the wretchedness and woe it brings to the family 
circle, after all this, which must be apparent to every 
one, I have no patience with any man who advocates 
the license system and its certain consequences, in- 
temperance and crime, and when I meet such a one. 
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who, in its support, lies to his own conscience and 
sins against light and knowledge, I do not feel like 
arguing the question with him, but I do feel inclined 
to apply to him epithets — ^well, to say the least of it, 
epithets that would sound much better coming from 
the lips of a lawyer than from a minister of the 
gospel. 



CHAPTER V. 

LAW AND LEOERDEMAIN.—THE END JUSTI^ 

FIE8 THE MEANS. 

, ^And the stars shone down from the midnight sky, 
And the moon from its home of blue 
Looked oat on that night of revelry 
And that shouting Bacchanal crew ; 
Bat desolate the hearts 

Of those that loved them well, 
For sorrow's poison darts 
Upon their bosoms fell/* 

"And lead as not into temptation, bat deliver as from evil." 

* Jndge not that ye be not Jadged. For with what Judgment ye judge, ye 
■haUbeJadged." 

The incident I am about to relate occurred twenty 
years ago ; and while I am well aware that my course 
in the trial of the cause may not meet with the entire 
approval of the members of the legal profession, and 
perhaps not of all my readers, yet I ask that you 
suspend your opinion until you hear the whole case, 
or as a judge would say to a jury: "Gentle- 
men, you will come to no conclusion, and try not 
to form any opinion, until you hear all the evidence, 
the argument of the counsel, and the charge of the 
court." I ask this of my readers; wait, gentlemen 

(43) 
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of the jury, until the evidence is all before you, until 
you have heard the counsel, and the charge of that 
inward monitor, your conscience, which is the court 
before whose tribunal every act you do should be able 
to justify itself, for the time will come when every 
page of the record kept by conscience in your heai-ts 
shall be a witness, either accusing or excusing you, 
before that dread court into whose sacred precincts 
no error can come, and from whose investigation no 
secrets are hidden ; before that Judge whose all-see- 
ing eye sees every act of man, and whose all;h earing 
ear hears the most silent whisperings of the human 
heart, even before the tongue hath given them utter- 
ance. 

The little village of S , in our county, had 

acquired a population of several liundred ; it had a 
store, a post-oflfice, two churches, a school-house, and 
several shops. The people of that quiet little ham- 
let were prosperous and happy ; yes, happy in their 
ignorance of what was necessary for their own wel- 
fare and the public good. For so strangely benighted 
were they that, as yet, they had no licensed hotel to 
spread its legalized blessings around, as the deadly 
'>estilential dew falls on some of the countries of the 
burning zone. For years this little village had 

nestled among the fertile fields of Western C d, 

and so far as the records of our criminal court 
showed, its existence waa unknown at the county 
seat, for no criminal case had ever been **sent up'^ 
from its law-abiding precincts. But the march of 
improvement and Christian enlightenment is ever 
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onward and upward. There came an enterprising 
man, and, unfortunately for the little village, he was 
a man of ''good, moral character," and therefore a iSt 
recipient for the favors of the court. He proposed 
to pui'chase a comer lot in the place, and ei'ect there- 
on a fine hotel. The good, staid, and sober old burgh- 
ers of the town were in ecstacies over the contem- 
plated gi'eat improvement ; it was just what was 

wanted to make S an embryonic New York, and 

the price of village lots went up with a bound. 

Time passed on ; -the hotel was completed, fur- 
nished, and was to be opened on the 22d day of Feb- 
ruary. An application had been made for a license, 
and, if it was granted, the proprietor proposed to give 
a grand free ball on the night of the opening, at 
which time the well-stocked bar was to be so free 
that those who attended could sin without money 
and without price, he well knowing that the seed 
thus sown would in time yield him an abundant har- 
vest, though the gathering might leave behind the 
barren stubble-field of drunkenness and crime. 

Of course the license was granted. The proprietor 
was, as I ha^ne said, unfortunately a man of good 
moral character and temperate habits. Deacon A, 
of the Baptist Churcli ; Class-leader B, of the Metho- 
dist Church ; Elder C, of the U. P. Church ; Doctor 
D, 'Squire E, and a number of lesser lights of the 
society of the village signed the certificate of the pro- 
prietor's good character, believing that all that was 
required to make the little town happy and prosper- 
ous the rest of their days wjis a legalized place to 
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commence to manufacture drunkards^ and as it was 
the only manufacturing establishment of any kind 
in that section of the country, all were overjoyed 
when the news came that the glorious prerogative to 
sell whiskey was granted to the proprietor of the 
** United States Hotel" at S 

Time, bearing in its womb the future joys and sor- 
rows of men, moved on; the 22d day of February 
came at last, and all the lads and lassies for miles 
around were there. .The bar was open and free— 
and 

** There was a sound of reyelry by night 

And Western O had gathered theOt 

Her beauty and yonth ; and bright 

The lamps shown o^er /air girls and yonng men ; 

A hundred hearts beat happily ; and when 

Thejktdle sounded with Its Toluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 
But hush, hark I a deep sound strikes hke a rising kneU : 
Pid ye not hear it f Yes ; it is a drunken yell." 

What is it? Oh, nothing, only there is a row 
down stairs. Some young men, who had never been 
accustomed to drink before, because the law had 
never placed it so conveniently within their reach, 
had got drunk and were fighting in the bar-room. 

** On with the dance ; let joy be nnconflned ; 
No sleep till mom when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet— 
But hark !— that heavy sound breaks in once mort.'* 

Oh, yes, the fight is going on ; there was an armi 
itice for a time, just long enough for the belligerent 
f arties to take another drink in maudlin friendship 
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and reconciliation, when, with cursft And blow, it 
commenced again. 

** And then thero was hDrrying to and fro, 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 
And cheeks all pale which, but an hoar ago, 
Blnahed at the praise of their own loTeliness,** 

And there were sudden partings and choking sighs, 
accompanied by ejaculations, as *^Sam, now don't go 
down stairs and get into a fight"; *^0h. Bill now 
don't drink any more," etc., as each gentle maiden 
admonished her lover in tones so timid and sweet, 
one would hardly suppose that a few years of con- 
nubial bliss could ever develop them into stern ad- 
monitions, like those in which Tam O'Shanter's wife 
"told him what she thought of him." 

Yes, there was a row in the bar-room; free whiskey 
had ended in a free fight, as usual, and one Henry 
D., the son of a widow, who lived a mile or two from 
the place, had, in a fit of drunken frenzy, with his 
naked hands, struck a stand of glasses that stood on 
the counter and dashed them on the floor. The 
broken glass had cut his hand severely. One of his 
companions, William W., had taken from Henry's 
pocket a white silk pocket handkerchief, and wrap- 
ping it around his bleeding hand, tied the corner 
ends together. The young man left the hotel with 
several others, and was at home in the morning, but 
he was so drunk that he forgot the important fact 
that he had taken a young lady to the dance, until 
he was reminded of it in a somewhat emphatic 
manner by the young lq,dy herself \]i^ i^p^pt day, she 
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being at that time an inmate of his mother's 
house. 

William W., who tied the handkerchief around 
Henry's bleeding hand, was the owner of a small 
store that stood near the canal. His stock of goods 
consisted of coarse clothing, usually worn by boat- 
men, and a general assortment of boat supplies. He 
was a man of low associations and bad repute. His 
store was the nightly resort o:: "ooatmen and roughs, 
who live along the water thoroiighfares of the coun« 
try, and those ladies who do the '' cuisine" on board 
the floating palaces of our canals. That night Wil* 
liam was at the dance until nearly daylight. In the 
morning he discovered that his store had been en- 
tered by burglars, through a window in the rear, the 
thieves breaking a light of glass for that pui-pose. 
A quantity of goods had been stolen, mostly rough 
clothing, boots, and shoes, but, as he alleged, of the 
value of over two hundred dollars. 

No trace of the burglars was found. Time passed 
oi\ until the month of June, when some men who 
were removing the hay from an old hay-barn that 
stood in a meadow near by, found concealed under it 
the stolen goods, tied up in a large, coarse woolen 
shawl. On opening the bundle, among the goods 
was found the handkerchief of Henry D., that had 
been wrapped around the bleeding hand. It was 
spotted with blood and still remained in a coil, just 
as the hand had been withdrawn, leaving the very 
impress of the fingers inside the coil. 

Every one was astonished at the development. 
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Henry D. had always sustained a good character. 
He was never known to drink before or since tht 
night of the ball, was well off, his father having left 
him by will a large and wdl-stocked farm. He was 
an only son, the idol of an aged mother, and withal 
he was about to be married to the yonng girl he had 
taken to the ball. He was universally popular 
jjnong the people, and the discovery fell upon the 
quiet little village like a flash of lightning from a 
clear sky. William W., the owner of the store, made 
a complaint, charging Henry with the crime of lar- ' 
oeny and burglary. Henry was arrested and com- 
mitted to jail to await a hearing, as he either would 
not or could not give any satisfactory explanation 
about the handkerchief. 

Thus the case stood, when one evening, as I was 
seated in my office, communing with myself and my 
meerschaum, I heard a light knock at my door ; I 
opened it, and a very pretty young girl entered and 
inquired if I was the lawyer who cleared persons ac- 
cused of crime. I told her I was a lawyer, and that 
I sometimes defended persons on criminal charges, 
thp.t is, when I was perfectly satisfied that they were 
innocent (?). *'But he is innocent,^* she replied, 
with emotion ; " he never committed a crime in his 
hfe ; he is an honest, good young man, and would 
not do a mean thing.'' 

Poor child, I thought, what a pity it is that your 
idol is made of clay. 

I gave her a seat, and inquired who the persoo 
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was who was so fortunate as to enlist tlie services of 
so effective an advocate in his behalf. 

^^ Was he a brother?'' 

" No/' she answered ; " he is no relation to me ;'' 
and her beautiful lips quivered, while a blush, red as 
the hue of the morning, stole over her cheek. 

*^ Why do you feel so much interest in one accused 
of crime, and who is no relation to you ? " I inquired, 
with a malicious satisfaction, when I remembered 
that I was getting old and had lost all those charms 
for which I was so eminent in my youth (?). • 

"Who is he ?" I again inquired, as she hesitated 
to answer my former question. 

'^ Henry D., of the town of S , and he is ac- 
cused of robbing a store,'' she replied at length, 
" but he is not guilty, I know he is not. It cannot 
be possible he would do such a thing." 

" Is he the son of David D., my old friend and 
schoolmate, who died a few years ago ? " I asked. 

" Yes," she said, and then, in a voice broken with 
sobs of anguish, she related the occurrence I hav^ 
narrated. She further informed me that his mother 
was living, but in very feeble health, and that she 
did not know of the accusation against her son ; 
that the neighbors had taken care not to let the ter- 
rible secret enter her sick-room, for fear that it 
would kill her; and, "Oh," said the young girl, 
"Henry was always such a good young man; he never 
drank before the night of the ball in his life. Oh, 
can you clear him ?" she asked, looking at me with 
such a pleading expression of countenance that, al- 
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Jhough I am not very susceptible to female influence 
and charms (?), it went directly to my heart, and 
then, by a circuitous route, reached my brain some 
minutes after; and when she again asked me if I 
could clear him, I was ready to say yes, most em- 
phatically, although I could not see how it was to be 
done. 

I went with her to the jail and had an interview 
with Henry, a fine-looking young man, whose open, 
ingenuous countenance gave the lie to the charge 
against him, 6lo matter what the circumstances 
might indicate. 

He told me he had never taken half a dozen 
drinks of liquor in his life, had no taste or desire for 
it, and only drank on the night of the ball because it 
was free ; every one was drinking, g,nd he was urged 
to drink by the proprietor and a number of his 
friends. He said that after he became intoxicated 
he did not remember what happened, but had an in- 
distinct recollection of cutting his hand, and said it 
seemed like a dream to him that himself and another 
young man, who was also drunk, went to William's 
store and took the goods. The young man he 
thought was with him denied it, and Henry would 
not tell his name, for, said he, " neither of us could 
have intended to steal the goods. I would not take 
William's whole stock as a gift. I could not use 
them ; they are coarse and cheap and only intended 
for canal-boat trade. But I am afraid I took them, 
for the more I think of it the more I seem to recol- 
lect it, yet I never thought of it until the goods were 
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found, and my handkerchief among them ; then it 
seemed to come to me like the recollections of a 
half-forgotten dream." 

The young girl and myself left the cell ; that is, I 
left first,^and just now, while I think of it, I believe 
she remained behind a moment, I thought I heai'd 
a faint sound like an echo from my young days. 
But I am ready to testify in any court where the 
question may become important that I don't remem- 
ber what it sounded like. Perhaps it was the click 
of the door-latch, although I am afraid there is no 
latch on the door of a prison-cell ; but no matter, 
only it made me more determined to procure his ac- 
quittal if it was ^^ on the cards," 

While returning to my office, an idea struck me 
with considerable force. The phenomenon was so 
unusual that I remember it distinctly, 

I asked the girl if Henry had any more handker- 
chiefs like the one found among the goods ; she said 
he had a number, she had hemmed them for him. 
She also told me that on the night of the ball she 
had taken Henry's handkerchief and tied a very 
small knot in one corner, a knot commonly called by 
young people a '^love knof It was so small that i^ 
would hardly be noticed, and she desii-ed me to look 
at the handkerchief found at the first opportunity, 
and see if there was such a knot on it, for if it was 
not there, then it was not Henry's. 

The hearing before the magistrate was to take 
place the next day but one, and I sent her home 
with instructions to bring me in o«c of the handker- 
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chiefs the next day, but to be sure and let no one 
kaow it. She started home, and I went to my oJEce 
to think. 

And while Ellen has gone after the handkerchief, 
let me a«k of the public, that may be disposed to 
judge me harshly, a few questions. 

What right has the State, for the sake of the price 
paid for a license, to grant the proprietor of the 
United States Hotel ^lie privilege of templing 
young men to get drunk, arul in consequence thereof 
to become criminals P What right has the State to 
tempt the rising generation to become drunkards " 
What right to authorize anyone to sell insanity,. or 
give to another a loathsome and deadly disease ? Has 
a di*uggist a right to sell or give arsenic or prussic 
acid to one he knows will be injured by the poisons ? 
Has the State the right to grant a license to do so 
because it puts money in the public purse ? We 
punish the defaulter to the Government who has sto- 
len or embezzled the public xtunej of which he was 
the custodian. Is it any meaner or more wicked to 
steal from the Government than for the Government 
to rob the citizen of his health, his money, and his 
reputation, by the license privilege which does all 
-hese and much more P Had lO^- Government a 
^^ght through its legalized emissaries to ruin this 
poor widow's son and break her heart for the purpose 
of increasing the p^^llic revenue ? Is the legal 
maxim true : " Actus legis nemini facit injuriam " 
(" The act of law isprejudiciaVto no one ") ? N"o, it 
is not true ; it is a specious lie, and will be so long 
OS the license law disgraces our statute book. 
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But Ellen has returned with the handkerchief, 
and we will proceed with our story. 
- The hearing was hefore A. C, a magistrate in our 
city. There was a long, high desk at one end of his 
office, behind which he sat during the examination. 
I stood behind the desk at one end. The prisoner, 
witnesses, and audience were in 'front. I had pro- 
cured a newspaper, which I opened and spread upon 
the top of the desk, and stood reading it while the 
preliminaries were being arranged. The handker- 
chief was produced, and while I was cross-examining 
the principal witness, I carelessly spread it over the 
newspaper I had been reading, and with a pin, un- 
seen by any one, I punctured the handkerchief and 
paper around the margin of the blood spots. This I 
did while I was cross-examining the witnesses and 
*^ quarreling " with the District Attorney. 

When the examination had concluded and the de- 
fendant had been held under bail for his appearance 
at court, I requested the magistrate to enclose the 
handkerchief in an envelope, and keep it until court. 
I did this because I feared some one would discover 
the love knot, which I found as Ellen had related. 
I then returned to my office with the punctured 
newspaper, making a complete map of the blood 
spots. Next, spreading out the handkerchief Ellen 
gave me, and the punctured newspaper over it, with 
a tuffc of cotton, I dusted red lead over the pin holes, 
and on removing the paper there was a map of the 
spots on the handkerchief. We had chicken for din- 
ner that day, and a vial of its blood found its way 
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into my oflSice. With the blood and a small brnsli I 
saturated the spots marked on the handkerchief, let 
it dry, laid it away, and awaited the time of trial. 

It came at last, in the month of August. The jury 
was impaneled, and the District Attorney opened the 
case. By the side of the prisoner sat his mother and 
affianced bride. Ellen was really a yery beautiful 
girl, and while the Commonwealth's counsel was 
stating the facts he intended to prove, she looked at 
the jury with such a startled, pleading expression in 
her tear-dimmed eyes, that I thought to myself. Well, 
gentlemen, if ycm can disregard that ''item of evi- 
dence," you are made of different material from any 
jury I ever selected. 

The witnesses were called and the facts proven in 
substance as I have narrated, up to the identification 
of the handkerchief. When the District Attorney 
called the name of William W., I felt the blood rush 
to4ny heart in a way that almost silenced its beating. 
The crisis was at hand. I knew if I failed the young 
girl would be heart-broken, and I believed it would 
kill the poor old mother, whose heart was bound up 
in her idolized son. Not only this, but the defend- 
ant, as honest and worthy a young man as there was 
in the country, would be branded as a felon, sent to 
prison, and ruined for life ; and all this because the 
infamous license law had spread its poisonous influ- 
ence over the little village of S , and tempted its 

young men to vice and crime. 

The witness, William W., came upon the stand 
with a supercilioas 1 full of the importance c* hii 
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position, as principal witness against a defendant in 
a ease that excited so mncli interest in the connty. 
1 knew he was a deep-dyed vilhiin at lieart, wliose 
loftiest tlioughts and best acts were so mean and low 
that the lowest and worse thoughts and acts of Ihe 
prisoner at the bar had never yet descended to their 
level. 

In my practice I have observed tliat there are two 
kinds of witnesses who appear in our courts. Ono 
class will tell a lie so adroitly that it will look just 
like the truth, the other will tell the truth so bung- 
lingly that it will look just like a lie. Fortunately 
for my client, William belonged to the latter class, 
and when he tried to mix truth and falsehood to- 
gether he made a most lamentable failure. The fact 
was that he had tried to become a suitor of Ellen, 
r.nd moved now by jealous hatred toward his success- 
iul rival, I believed he would hesitate at nothing 
that would procure that rival's conviction. 

The witness narrated the occurrence at the ball, 
the broken glasses and bleeding hand ; and when 
the handkerchief was handed him he identified it 
without hesitation as the one he had taken from 
Henry's pocket and wrapped around his hand. 
When the Commonwealth had ended the examination 
in chief, the witness was handed over to me for 
cross-examination. I sat behind the counsel table. 
Close to me, on one side, sat the mother ; on the 
other side Henry and Ellen, to whom, my impres- 
sion is, I had given some instructions before the 
trial commenced. It is so long ago, however, that 
I may have forgotten. 
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The liandkerchief lay upon the table. The one 
Ellen brought me was in a small roll in my lap 
under the table. I took the right handkerchief in 
my hand and proceeded with the cross-examination. 
My first object was to get William angry. In this I 
succeeded most completely ; for when I proceeded to 
ask him about his store, and if it were not a place of 
nightly resort for canal thieves, gamblers, and canal- 
boat cooks, to say that he was angry conveys a very 
faint idea of his mental condition. 

AVhile our amiable interview had been proceeding, 
I accidentally dropped the right handkerchief in my 
lap, and somehow, by mistake perhaps, picked up 
the wrong one and laid it upon the table in sight of 
the jury. The court, audience, and jury had be- 
come so interested in the ^^ unpleasantness " between 
the witness and counsel that the mistake was not 
discovered. Henry took the right handkerchief and 
put it in his pocket. By this time the amiable Wil- 
liam would have testified to anything — that the 
moon was- a cheese, for instance, or any other equally 
credible statement — ^liad he deemed it necessary to 
secure a verdict of guilty. 

I then took the handkerchief from the table, 
passed around in front, near to him, and asked the 
following questions as rapidly as the answers would 
permit : 

Questmi. Did I understand you to say that you 
were positive that this handkerchief is the one you 
tied around the defendant's hand the night of the 
ball? 
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Answer, I don't know what you understood, l>at 
I said so. 

Q. (still holding the handkerchief in my hand). 
What is there about this handkerchief that makes 
you so positive ? 

, A, The spots of blood; and it is of white silk 
. with raised flowers on it. I know it is the same one. 

Q, Now, sir, did you not say to Mr. C. that, if 
necessary, you would swear to* a lie to send Henry to 
the penitentiary ? 

A, (witness in a greater rage, if possible, than be- 
fore). No, sir, I did not say so. It's a lie ; I never 
said it. 

Q, (lianding the witness the handkerchief). Now 
take this handkerchief and show the jury any marks 
there are on it that make you so willing to swear to 
it, if you can, and tell the truth. 

Witness took the handkerchief, opened it, and 
pointed out the blood spots to the jury, and said: "I 
know it is the handkerchief ; I cannot be mistaken." 

Q» You can't ! Don't you sometimes make mis- 
takes, or are you always right and never wrong ? 

A, You need not try to make me say anything 
else. I know this is the handkerchief. 

Q, Now, sir, is not this the handkerchief? Henry 
(turning to the defendant), give me your handker- 
chief. 

He took the right handkerchief out of his pocket 
aiid handed it to me. I took it, and, holding it out 
to the witness, asked, with all the severity of tone I 
could : *^ Now, sir, is not this the handkerchief ? *' 
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To say that the witness was astonished is mild. 
That he was confounded was certain. He took the 
handkerchief, looked at it, and, completely broken 
down, said he could not tell, but he believed the one 
he held in his hand was the one. This was the one 
Ellen had brought me. 

This ended the cross-examination, and " the Com- 
monwealth rested." 

I opened the case for the defense. I don't know 
what I said, but I tried to do the subject justice. 

I then called Ellen to the stand. She burst into 
a flood of tears, and for some time was unable to 
speak. Her relation to the defendant was well un- 
derstood, and many eyes in the court-room were 
moist with manly tears. 

The Judge, a most excellent old man, and a fine 
lawyer, spoke kindly to her, and as soon as she was 
able to proceed I commenced the examination. She 
narrated the occurrence at the ball, and when I 
handed her the handkerchief Henry had taken from 
his pocket before the jury and given to me, she iden- 
tified it in the most positive manner ; showed the 
love-knot on the corner that she had tied in the ball- 
room before the fight, and also stated that she knew 
it was his, for she hemmed it. 

I now trejnbled for fear the District Attorney 
would ask ller if she did not hem both handker- 
chiefs, and feared her answer would lead to a discov- 
ery I most certainly did not desire. I therefore 
immediately asked a question possibly not justified 
by the rules of evidence. The District Attorney ob- 
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jected, of course ; I insisted ; and soon, amid the 
smoke and noise of the legal battle, her answer was 
forgotten, as I hoped it would be. 

The District Attorney commenced the cross-exam- 
ination m a very harsh 'tone and manner, by asking 
the witness the nature of her relation to the pris- 
oner. This was to show the jury the interest she 
felt, and to affect her credibility. At this she com- 
menced to cry, and her tears and sobs were more elo- 
quent than words. The jury looked at the *^ hard- 
hearted " attorney with an indignant expression, and 
I felt that the case was safe, particularly if Ellen 
would only continue to cry a little longer. This she 
did, until the counsel for the Commonwealth, fear- 
ing he might prejudice his case, told her she might 
retire. Oh ! what a weight was off my mind ! 

I then called a score of .witnesses to prove that 
the defendant had always sustained a most excellent 
reputation, and rested my case. 

I commenced the argument for the defense ; what 
I isaid I don't recollect. I spoke of the uncertainty 
of circumstantial evidence, and that white silk hand- 
kerchiefs were common enough in the stores of the 
country 5 ^hat when Henry cut his hand with the 
broken glass in the bar-room, it was a ns^taral 
thought, from the circumstances, that led the wit- 
ness, Mr. W., to wrap the handkerchief around the 
wounded hand. If the burglar, in entering the 
store^ broke a pane of glass, if he had accidentally 
cut his hand, it would be most likely that the same 
thought, begotten by similar circumstances, would 
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fitiggest to him or his companion^ if he had aExj^ to 
wrap it up with his handkerchief. He was as likely 
to be the owner of a white silk one as the defendants 
The rule of law was : That "«» circumstantial evi- 
dence, the inculpatory facts must not only be consist- 
ent with guilt, dut absolutely incompatible with inno- 
cence*'' I said something about the mother and 
young girl, and the tender relations existing between 
her and the defendant ; and when, in conclusion, I 
spoke of hotel and license to make drunkards of the 
rising generation, I think I made one man at least, 
with a good moral character, wish his reputation had 
been so bad that the court had refused his license. 
When I clofeed the case, I knew by the expressions 
on the faces of the jury that Henry was safe. 

The District Attorney made an able argument ; 
but when did either law or logic ever succeed against 
a woman's tears ? Says the proverb of the Talmud : 
^^ Men should be careful lest they cause women to 
ueepyfor God counts their tears.'^ 

The Court charged the jury favorably; they re- 
tired, and in a few moments returned with a verdict 
of Not guilty. It was received with every manifes- 
tation of approval ; in fact, the court had to suspend 
business for a few moments, while Henry was receiv- 
ing the congratulations of the people. 

Yes, Henry was acquitted, and although it was ac- 
^X)mplished as much by legerdemain as by law, and 
May not meet with the approval of every one, yet I 
have never regretted my acts in the case. Why 
should I ? I had done nothing but procure the ac- 
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quittal of an honest young man- who was made in- 
sane by a man who had a license to do so , and while 
in that mental condition had committed a crime. 
But for the agencies of the law he would never thus 
have sinned ; and if ever the Jesuitical doctrine was 
true, that ^^ sometimes the end justifies the means, ''^ 
it was true in this case. 

I am not much skilled in casuistry or ethics, but 
I am forcibly struck with the doctrine enunciated 
in the prayer of Brudder Brown at Bill Hooker's 
ball; 

*' Rember, malisr, mm dls now ; de Binfnlness ob sin 
lo \neiidiu' 'pon de sperrit what we goes an^ does it in.** 

And if the legal profession disapprove my course, 
and tlie general reader shall not approve it, yet I am 
satisfied to know that long after the trial I was re- 
membered in the prayers of a Christian mother, and 
in petitions to Him on high from the pure lips ol 
her whose betrothed I had saved from undeserved 
ignominy and shame. 

I have practised law twenty long and weary years 
since the event above narrated, and have received 
some very satisfactory fees ; but never have I felt 
the pleasure at the reward paid me that I did 
when, at parting with my clients, the poor old mo- 
. ther, who had been well-nigh heart-broken, took my 
hand in hers, and, while the tears streamed down 

her cheeks, said, " God bless you, Mr. E , I will 

pray for you as long as I live. Henry is no criminal. 
He never would have done it but for the liquor he 
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drank at that accursed hotel t and I almost pray that 
God^s lightnings may strike it that it may ruin no 
more young men, and bring sorrow to no more mo- 
thers' hearts." 

But no, the lightnings did not strike it. it stood 
there for many years like the Ijpas m the valley of 
death ; licensed by law to ruin men, .bring families 
to want — to make paupers and criminals, and bring 
poverty and sorrow to many households — lentil at 
last it was burned by the hand of an incendiary, and 
that hand the hand of a woman whose husband was 
made a drankard at its bar ; who was brought from 
affluence to absolute beggary by its influence ; and 
who, made almost insane by her terrible wrongs, be- 
lieved that retributive justice demanded its destruc- 
tion. She was tried for the crime of arson. I de- 
fended the poor, half-crazy tiling, and when the jury 
brought in a verdict of not guilty, she arose to her 
feet and said to them : "Thank you, gentlemen ! I 
would not have done it, but it ruined my husband, 
and I was afraid it would ruin my two sons, who 
took to drinking at its bar. One of my boys came 
home drunk from there, and knocked his poor old 
mother down, and then God told me to set it en fire, 
and I did, and I praise the name of the Lord who 
helped me to do it. Thank you, gentlemen, thank 
you?"* 

* In fudging thy neighbor's actSj two things are to be considered : tiic mo- 
tive and the end attained. If the motive be good and the end attained ^ 
Jwtice wUTumt wrong^ it does not m<Uter by tahai meant it was acoo(^ • 
pUshed^—ilLLxns. or the Jesuits. 



CHAPTER VL 
TRUTH STRANG EB THAN FICTION, 

•* His very jadges wrung their hands with pity ; 
Their old hearts melted in them as hp spoke, 



And tears ran down upon their silver beards. 
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Little by little/ the tempter said. 
As a dark and canning snare he spread 

Sot the young and unwary feet ; 
* Little by little, and day by day, 
I will tempt the^careless soul away, 

Until the rain is complete/ " 

Th:e Sheriff of our county once called at my office 
and said to me : " I wish you would go to the jail 
and see a prisoner in cell No. 2, who has been com- 
mitted for burglary. I do not believe he is guilty ; 
he is a man of education and has undoubtedly seen 
better days, but is now a drunkard." 

I asked what the evidence was against him. 

He informed me that an extensive burglary and 
robbery had been committed, and the burglars had 
been traced to a low drinking house in the purlieus 
of vice in the city. The officers had broken into the 
house just as the thieves were dividing the booty; 
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but they had all escaped through a back cellar-way 
except this man, who was too drunk to do so. 

I went to the cell, and saw there a middle-aged 
man seated on his cot, his head resting on his hands. 
There was an expression of heart-broken misery on 
his countenance that is never seen on the face of a 
hardened criminal. I told him I had been requested 
by the Sheriff to call and see him, and asked him if 
I could render him any service. 

He said I could not ; that he did not want an at- 
torney ; had no money to pay one, and did not care 
what became of himself. 

I soon discovered that he was a man of culture, 
that he was not a common thief, and became inter- 
ested in him. For some time he was very reticent, 
but said he was entirely innocent of the crime 
charged against him, yet the evidence was so strong 
he had no doubt that he would be convicted ; he 
hoped he would be, so that he might the sooner get 
rid of the world and the curse which had followed 
him through life. 

I left him for the time, yet I could not banish 
him from my mind. The expression of hopeless mis- 
ery and deep-seated sorrow on his face haunted me 
all that day. Somehow I was impressed with the 
idea that he was really innocent, but that, broken 
down in health and fortune by the curse of strong 
drink, he desired to be imprisoned to be placed out 
of the reach of temptation. 

A few days after, I was again called to the prison 
to see a man who had been committed for man- 
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slaughter, which had occurred in a drunken row at 
a political meeting. As I passed the cell of the 
prisoner who liad so much interested me, I saw liim 
standing at the window looking through the grating 
at the outside world smiling under the influence of a 
June morning. 

I spoke to him. He turned, and, with the man- 
ner of a polished gentleman, thanked me for my 
former words of kindness and my offer to defend 
him. I seated myself in his cell, and by degrees led 
him to talk of himself and his former life. At last 
he gave me his confidence, and told me his history. 
He had inherited wealth from his ancestors, and 
with it, as is too often the case, habits of idleness 
and dissipation. He had been a "man about town," 
with money to spend freely, and no one to control or 
guide him. At the fashionable parties and gather- 
ings, where the wine-cup circulated freely, he ac- 
quired a taste for strong drink, which increased with 
indulgence until it became almost irresistible. For 
a time he was able to conceal his weakness, or to con- 
fine the knowledge of it to the circle of his equally 
dissipated associates. "And here," he said, "my 
crime commenced — a crime deeper and more wicked 
than the one of which I am now accused. Yet the 
law knows no such crime, though none are blacker 
in the calendar of human iniquity. If a man perpe- 
trates a fraud on his fellow in a business transaction, 
the law will interpose to right the wronged ; but if a 
man, by fraud, wins the pure and innocent heart of a 
woman, she has no redress, and the law does not 
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punish the fraud. At one of the fashionable parties 
I attended I became acquainted with Agnes C, a 
beautiful orphan, who was on a visit to some friends 
in the city. Young, inexperienced, and lovely, she 
attracted my attention, won my love, and in a few 
weeks we were married. Our wedding was the event 
of the hour, for I was wealthy and she possessed 
marvellous beauty. 

"We spent two years in Europe — a winter in 
Paris, that centre of European fashion and dissipa- 
tion. By the time of our return I had become a 
confirmed drunkard and my wife almost heart-broken. 
My friends remonstrated with me in vain, I was 
chained to the rock like the victim on Mount Cauca- 
sus, and the vulture intemperance was tearing at my 
vitals. One cold, stormy night I came home from a 
drunken carousal reeling and maddened with drink. 
My poor wife, frightened and in tears, fled from me 
to another room. This enraged me. I followed her, 
and in my insane madness struck her a blow that 
felled her to the floor. I then dragged her to the 
door, and threw her out into the street in the snow 
and storm, and went to my bed to sleep the sleep of 
a drunkard. In the morning I awoke late, and missed 
her from mv side. For some time I was so con- 
fused that I could recollect notliing, but soon I re- 
membered all. I hastened to the door. The steps 
were covered with new-fallen snow, but I could see 
no track or find any trace of her. She was lost to 
me for ever. Now thoroughly sobered by my agony 
(for I loved, yes, worshipped my beautiful wife), I 
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immediately made every effort to recover her. A po- 
liceman remembered that a woman, thinly clad, 
passed him on his beat, wringing her hands and cry- 
ing ; tliat a man also passed, overtook her, and after 
a few words took off his cloak, threw it over her, 
and they passed out of sight. 

" That was ten years ago ; I offered large rewards 
for any information that would lead to her recovery, 
but all in vain. Conscience-stricken and almost 
heart-broken, I souglit forgetfulness in foreign trav- 
el ; I visited Baden-Baden, where, reckless and care- 
less of everything, I lost nearly all my fortune in 
gambling and dissipation. A few months ago I re- 
turned to this country. On the night of the bur- 
glary I was induced by some of my dissipated com- 
panions to yisit one of those hells of infamy that 
poison the atmosphere of your city; we entered a 
room where there were a number of persons of both 
sexes, and there, on the lap of a drunken ruffian, sat 
my wife, while he with his polluted hand was toy- 
ing with the ringlets of her hair, and I saw him 
press his drunken lips to that cheek that once I had 
not permitted even the summer wind to kiss too 
rudely. Yes, there was my wife, the proprietress of 
that temple of sin, its owner and chief attraction. 
For a moment I looked at the ruin I had wrought, 
then fled to the street and the nearest rum-shop, and 
remember nothing more till I was in the hands of 
the officers, accused of a crime of whose commission 
I was entirely ignorant. Do you think it is in the 
power of your laws to increase the punishment of a 
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conscience guilty as mine, or to increase the fires of 
hell that burn in my bosom ? No, let it come. Let 
me hide myself in prison from the sight of my fel- 
low-men, and if I die, let them throw my body to 
the dogs in the street. I deserve all, and far more 
than your laws can inflict." 

I left him in a frenzy of remorse and mental ago- 
ny such as I never wish to see again. The trial 
came on. My client was brought into court, and 
when arraigned and asked the usual question, if ho 
was guilty or not guilty, refused to answer, " stand- 
ing mutey*^ in the technical language of the law. 
The court ordered a plea of not guilty to be entered 
for him and the trial to proceed. 

No direct evidence was produced against him, and 
the only thing proven that implicated him was his 
presence in the room with the burglars and their 
booty, and that a cloak thrown over him in his 
drunken sleep was identified by the man whose house 
had been robbed. 

I made every effort to save him I could, but in 
vain. I scanned the indictment closely, and al- 
though an old common-law pleader would have found 
in it abundant reasons to '^ quash ^^ or to move ilie 
court in arrest of judgment, ^^ our loose-jointed code 
ignoi'cd all the time-honored rules of criminal plead- 
ings, and it was sufficient. 

The conduct of the defendant in refusing to plead 
when arraigned and the surrounding circumstances 
were deemed conclusive proof by the jury, and they 
soon returned with a verdict of guilty. 
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lie heard the verdict with the stoicism and indif- 
ference which despair alone can give, and at the 
close cf the term he, with other prisoners, was 
brought into ccurt for sentence. When asked by 
the Judge if he had anything to say why the sentence 
of the law should not be pronounced upon him lie 
calmly arose and said : 

** I have a few words to say to your Honor ; not to 
ask for merey, not in hopes of any mitigation of my 
sentence, for although I am innocent of the crime of 
which I am convicted, yet I deserve all the punish- 
ment the law prescribes, and infmitcly more. This 
man by my side, wlio has been convicted of killing a 
fellow-being, is not so guilty as I am, and if justice 
is meted out here as it should bo, you will take years 
from his punishment and add them to mine. No 
sentence tliis court can pronounce will be undesei'ved 
by me — no penalty the law can inflict can add any- 
thing to what I now suffer. You have convicted me 
of robbing a man of his property. Oh, most venial 
offense ! What is that accusation to one who has 
brought utter and irretrievable ruin on the being he 
most loved on earth, who by his acts has robbed a 
human soul of its purity and innocence, and heaven 
of one of its angels ? " 

He dropped into his chair, and with his head 
boiv^ed on his hands, seemed convulsed with remorse 
ir^ 1 grief — 

** While every sob— so mute were all- 
Was heard distinctly through the hall. 

And eyes that mock'd at tears before 
With bitter drops were Tvuuing o'er/* 
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The Court was much affected at the scene^ and 
even the old "hard-headed" lawyers in the har, who 
for years had not shed a tear (unless paid for it) 
looked on with sympathetic features and moistened 
eyes. 

The Judge, a kind-hearted old man, struck by the 
language and manner of the prisoner, told him he 
would suspend the sentence in his case for a few 
days, and remanded him to prison. 

Thajb evening his Honor called at my office to make 
inquiries about the prisoner. I told him his story, 
and assured him of my belief in his innocence of the 
crime of which he was convicted. The Court finally 
sentenced him to two years' imprisonment in the 
Western Penitentiary. He seemed disappointed at 
this, and even censured me for my interference in 
his behalf. 

About a year after the trial, a keeper of a hagyito, 
a very beautiful woman, was sent from our police 
court to the work-house for one year. 

Time passed on, and other scenes of crime and 
sorrow had almost obliterated from my memory the 
events narrated. The Sheriff had moved West a 
year after the trial, and I had almost forgotten my 
interesting client and his sorrowful story ; or if I re- 
membered him at all, it was but as one of the many 
hundreds of victims of rum who had told me the 
tale of their ruin. Ten years had gone by, when one 
day I received the following letter from Sheriff K. : 

" Kansas, July 10, 1870. 
"Friend Kichmond : I have a story to tell that 
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will interest you. You remember your old client S., 
the man you defended at my request for burglary, 
who refused to plead in court, and who made a 
speech to the Judge before being sentenced that 
made even you cry. Well, last week I had some 
business at the little town of K., in western Kansas. 
I left the railroad station early in the morning, and 
with a horse and buggy I started across the prairie to 
the village where my business called me. The coun- 
try is sparsely settled. A few miles from the rail- 
road station, I came to a beautiful little cottage, nes- 
tled in a clump of trees. It was a very gem of ar- 
chitectural beauty and taste. A few cultivated fields 
enclosed by a hedge added to the beauty of its sur- 
roundings. As I passed along I saw a man and wo- 
man among the shrubbery, while two little children 
were playing on the gi-ass by their side. I stopped 
for a moment to inquire the distance to E. , when the 
man stepped forward, and in tones that seemed the 
echoes of past memories, gave the desired informa- 
tion. For a moment we conversed together, when 
he asked me if my na:ne was not K., and if I 

had not once been Sheriff of C County, Pa. I 

answered that I was the man — when he came forward, 
grasped my hand with the fervor of an old friend, 
and your old client stood before me. lie introduced 
me to liis wife, a fine-looking matron, and invited 
me to stop, in a manner not to be resisted. I staid 
with them a few hours and learned the sequel of the 
tale he told me when I was taking him to prison. 
You are familiar with it. He served his time and 
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left the prison the same day his wife's term had ex- 
pired in the work-house. They met by accident in 
the street, * and/ said he, *she had more to forgive 
than I had ; we came hero unknown, and here with 
the remnant of my fortune I built this home. Most 
of the \vork on the cottage was done by my own 
hands, and we are happy. I have not tasted intoxi- 
cating liquor since the night of the burglary. God 
has forgiven us both our sins, and we have forgiven 
each other.' 

** Now is not truth stranger than fiction ? 

"Your old friend, 

"S. G. K," 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE TEMPERANCE LECTURER WHO HAD ONCE 
BEEN A TEMPERATE DRINKER. 

" Fly dmnkenness, whose vile incontinence 
Takes away both the reason and the sense ; 
Till with Circean cnps thy mind possest 
Leayes to be man, and wholly turns to beast.'* 

—Thomas Randolph. 

"And sorrow and repentance and despair 
Among them walked, and to their thirsty Ups 
Presented frequent caps of burning gall. - 

—PoUoek, 

In ancient times both the members of the bar and 
the clergy were much given to strong drink. In 
fact, every one drank liquor more or less. It was 
the custom of the early settlers of this country to 
keep a bottle of whiskey on a shelf or the bureau in 
the family sitting-room, and when a neighbor called 
he would take down the bottle and glass and take a 
drink with as much freedom and nonchalance as one 
would now take a drink of water. 

In the days of my childhood, in southern Indiana, 
my father's house was the home of the traveling 
Methodist preachers who " rode the circuit " in that 
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Hew country. And often have I seen them come 
into our house, and without waiting to remove cloak 
or wrapper, walk to the bureau, and from a bottle of 
whiskey or peach brandy, always kept there, take a 
drink that, for size and the evident relish with which 
it was imbibed, would shame a modern toper. 

" Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for 
the stomach^s sake," was a passage of Scripture most 
familiar, and often have I heard it drop from min- 
isterial lips over the social evening glass which en- 
livened the moral doctrines and theological questions 
of the hour. No one thought it wroDg to drink, 
even to the verge of excess. And many an eloquent 
sermon of that day owed its fervor and inspiration as 
much to the spirit of the wine cup as to that of Di- 
vine grace. 

I well remember when in my childhood I heard 
that a temperance lecturer was in our village, and 
was to lecture that evening, how the good and sober 
people were excited, and how they wondered what 
he would have to say. And as the lecturer himself 
walked the streets on his way to the hall where the 
meeting was to be held, he attracted as much atten- 
tion, and was as much an object of curiosity, as the 
first white missionaries were to the Fiji Islanders. 
I well remember the indignation created by his first 
lecture. He was an eloquent speaker, and portrayed 
the evils of intemperance in vivid colors and in 
words never to be forgotten. He hurled the anath- 
emas of the Scriptures against drunkenness and 
strong drink, at the ministry, who by their example. 
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as temperate drinkers, themselves led their flocks 
into temptation and vice ; and when he produced a 
temperance pledge, the first I ever saw, and with 
earnest, thrilling words asked his congregation to 
come and sign it, the preacher of the circuit arose, 
and in no amiable tones warned the people to beware 
of the ** fanaticism of the hour," as he expressed it. 
He told his hearers that liquor was one of the good 
gifts of a kind Providence to be enjoyed, but not 
abused ; that there was no harm in moderate drink- 
ing — it was drunkenness that God condemned ; and 
he quoted the passage from Timothy, so often heard 
even to-day, as Scriptural proof that there is no evil 
in temperate drinking. He sat down amid a mur- 
mur of approbation. The lecturer arose, pale as the 
face of the dead. For a moment he looked over his 
audience. Then, in clear and startling tones, he 
said : '' No harm in temperate drinking ! It is the 
egg that hatches into a scorpion. It is the summer's 
wind gathering into a tornado. It is the handful of 
snow that, shaken by the wind from the mouafcain 
top, rolls down its side, increasing as it rolls, until 
at last it is the avalanche that overwhelms the nllage 
in the plains ! It is the germ of crime and death 
that is scattered over the land as the sower scatter- 
eth the seed ! Yes, it is the fiends of hell clothed 
in angels' garbs, tempting man on earth to the de- 
struction of both soul and body. I was once a tem- 
perate drinker, encouraged by just such teachings as 
have here fallen from the lips of this minister of our 
holy religion, this shepherd whose duty it is to guard 
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from the wolf tlie flock his Master has given him. 
Yes, I was a temperate drinker until I could no 
longer resist the terrible appetite that is the offspring 
of temperate drinking alone ; my business was ne- 
glected and ruined ; my wealth spent in drunken 
idleness and debauchery ; my only child, through 
my neglect, starved to^eath in a garret, from which 
my sick and angel wife was taken to die in a hospi- 
tal — and 1 was the cause of their death ! " 

Then, raising his hands in supplication above his 
head, he continued, in a voice of agonizing prayer : 
** Oh, Heavenly Father ! thou knowest my sin ; thou 
knowest its cause and my repentance, and thou hast 
this night heard one of thy ministers quote thy re- 
vered word to encourage men in that course whicli 
made me an outcast from my home and friends, and 
the murderer of my wife and child. Close, I pray 
thee, the ears of tlus people against the false teach- 
ings of thy misguided servant, and open their eyes 
that they may see the terrible, the inevitable curse 
that follows strong drink. And as thou didst once 
make the blind to see, touch, I pray thee, wiili thy 
Divine finger, the sealed eyelids of this shepherd of 
thy flock that he may see the danger that threatens 
the charge thou hast given him to keep. May he 
never sin as I have sinned, never suffer as 1 have 
suffered, but in mercy to him and liis felloAV-mcn, I 
pray thee show liim tlic deep, dark, damning in- 
fluence of the words he has uttered this night." 

The speaker sat down, apparently overcome with 
his feelings. For a moment all was still as the 
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chamber of death, when the minister arose, walked 
slowly forward, and signed the pledge. Then, drop- 
ping on his knees, he uttered such a prayer as can 
only be made when Heaven's inspiration speaks 
through human lips. The effect was electrical. The 
whole audience, as if moved by one impulse, rushed 
forward to sign the pledge. 

Thirty years after that the minister visited my 
father's house, then in western Pennsylvania, and 
speaking of the incident, he said : ^^ I had preached 
the gospel for ten years, and yet I believe I was never 
more than half converted before that night, and I have 
never touched liquor since." 



. CHAPTER VIIL 

THE LOGIC OF THE LA W BOTHERS A JUROR. 

** The nicest eye eoald no distinction make 
Where lay the advantage or wliat side to take.'* 

— 2)ry<fe». 

"Hecoalddistin^ishand divide 

A hair ^twixt soath and soathwest side ; 

On either which he wonid dispute, 

Confate, change hands, and still confute.'^ 

—Bu^lbras. 

** Gentlemen of the Jury — The defendant stands 
indicted for the offense of selling intoxicating liquor 
to men of intemperate habits. He is indicted under 
an Act of Assembly which makes the selling or giv- 
ing intoxicating liquor to a man of known intemper- 
ate habits, by a hotel keeper, a misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable by fine and imprisonment. This, gentlemen, 
is a very salutary law, and is, as it was intended by 
the Legislature, a great protection to the morals of 
society. It prevents drunkenness and consequent 
crime, and its provisions should be rigidly enforced, 
and those who violate it should be punished. 

** The defendant has a license from this court to 
sell liquor to men who are not of intemperate habits, 
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but this license does not permit him to sell to a man 
who has become an intemperate man. Therefore if 
you find from the evidence that John P. was a 
Dpian of known intemperate habits, and that the de- 
fendant either sold or gave him intoxicating liquor, 
your verdict should be guilty. 

" You have probably observed, gentlemen, that a 
great proportion of tlie cases that have come before 
the court this week have originated from drunken- 
ness alone. It is ^fe to say that this vice of drink- 
ing intoxicating liquor to excess costs this county 
more annually than all the other vices punished by 
our criminal code. Crime is the legitimate offspring 
of intemperance, and therefore it is the policy of our 
law to prevent it, as far as it is possible so to do." 

This was the charge of the Court in a recent case 
in which I was counsel. As the jury were about to 
retire, one of their number stated that he wished to 
ask the Court a question. His honor told him to do 
so, whereupon the following dialogue took place be- 
tween the judge and juror, as it appears from the 
stenographer's notes : 

Juror. — The evidence shows that five years ago, be- 
fore the defendant obtained his license to sell liquor, 
John P. was a temperate and industrious man, 
and that for that length of time ho has been in the 
habit of purchasing his liquor of the defendant ? 

Judge, Yes, so it appears from the evidence. 

Juror, Then five years ago the defendant obtained 
a license from this court to commence to make John 
a drunkard ? 
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Judge (a little nonplussed). He had a license to sell 
him liquor as long as h6 was a temperate man. 

Juror, At what time during the five years did the 
defendant's right to sell him liquor cease ? 

Judge. As soon as he became a man of known in- 
temperate habits. 

Juror, When does a man become a man of known 

intemperate habits ? 
Judge, As soon as his habits of intemperance ai*e 

Jcnown to the people. 

Juror, Then if John would get his liquor of the 
defendant and take it home and get drunk by him- 
self, and no one see him, it would not be wrong for 
the defendant to sell him liquor. 

Judge (evidently getting uneasy). The defendant 
would not in that case have violated the law. 

Juror, Then it is not because it is wrong for the 
defendant to sell John liquor that he is indicted, but 
because the effect of the liquor on John becomes 
known to the public ? 

Judge. Yes, somewhat so; that is, as soon as it 
became known to the public that John got drunk 
the defendant had no right to sell him any more. 

Jtiror, Then it is not a crime to make drunkards 
as long as the people don't find it out, but as soon as 
it is found out, then the man that makes the drunk- 
ard must quit — ^just as a man may steal my property, 
and it's all right so long as nobody knows it but the 
thief ? 

Judge. We must take the law as we find it, and 
see that it is executed as best we can. 
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Juror, Yes, I s'pose so, but I don't understand 
it. The defendant has a right by law to commence 
to make John a drunkard, and as soon as he finds 
out that his wicked job is done, then he must stop. 
What bothers me is tliis : I don't see how the defen- 
dant is to know for sure when the part of the work 
he has a right to do in law is done and he must 
stop. That is, I don't see how the defendant is to 
know how near ruin he may bring his neighbor be- 
fore he must quit him, and let him go the rest of 
the road alone. 

The Judge told the jury that was a conundrum 
the Pennsylvania Legislature alone could answer. 

The jury retired. The members of the bar smiled; 
the Judge looked grave, and as if he thought the ju- 
ror had the best of it **by a large majority." And 
here it was apparent that the mind of the honest 
juror was trying its best to reconcile the manifest 
incongruity of the law that licensed the sale of liquor 
to those that don't want it, but as soon as the taste 
is formed, and they do want it, prevents their ob- 
taining it by purchase or gift. Does not the law 
here recognize the inevitable end ? Does it not 
seem to contemplate that the result of tlie licensed 
privilege to sell liquor is ruin to those who drink ? 
Does not the law here look deep down into the 
damning bowl, and see that, while maddening pleas- 
ure may sparkle on its brim, yet in the bottom are 
tne bitter dregs of sin and crime, and that, while it 
presents the brimming cup to the lips of the citizen, 
it vainly seeks to prevent those lips from tasting the 
bitterness of death at its bottom. 
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The license law permits the establishment of pub- 
lic bars all over the land, in which the taste is 
formed and nourished to a point where the poor in- 
ebriate cannot ' resist its terrible demands. Then 
says the law, ** * Sofar.shalt thou go and no farther.^ 
You shall not complete the ruin 3'ou have ])egun. 
You have undermined the foundation of the noblest 
temple that God himself ever erected. You have de- 
bauched the longings of a human soul, debased the 
image of the Creator. So far you had a license to 
go, but no farther. You may make drunkards by 
law 5 yau may plant the seed of that fatal appetite ; 
you may encourage its growth until its victim by its 
influence is on the verge of a drunkard's life — then 
and not till then shall your hand be stayed." When 
that time comes — when the law tries to prevent the 
gratification of the taste it has formed, to deny the 
demands it has created — it has a hopeless task in- 
deed, 

John was an industrious,, temperate man until the 
law licensed the temptation that ruined him. Long 
before it was publicly known, the evil had begun, 
and yet the law had not been disobeyed. The in- 
jury to him permitted by law had been done. The 
evil germ planted by license had germinated, and 
was in vigorous gi-owth, but because it was only felt 
by the victim, and was unseen by the public, the law 
had not been violated. And yet **Salus populi 
suprema est lex" ("^ Tlie welfare of the people is the 
iupreme law "), says the time-honored legal maxim. 

At a recent term of court, A. B., a hotel-keeper, 
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was indicted for the offense of selling liquor to Eli 
S., minor son of widow S. Eli, a boyish-looking 
young man from an extremely rural district in tlie 
county, was put upon the witness-stand. He testi- 
fied that on his twenty-first birthday he thought he 
would celebrate his independence of the maternal 
government. To accomplish this laudable and filial 
design, he repaired to a country village inn, and 
there treated some friends to the drinks. lie had 
been accustomed to attend the Fourth of July cele- 
brations, and had observed that the severance of our 
allegiance to the mother-country was generally thus 
commemmorated by the ancient fathers of our repub- 
lic, on *' the day Ave celebrate," and his incipient pa- 
triotism prompted him to imitate tliis great event in 
our nation's history by celebrating in a similar man- 
ner his freedom from maternal thraldom. 

The township constable, not being included in the 
*^ treat," and being deceived by Eli's youthful ap- 
pearance, thought it his duty to return the hotel- 
keeper for a violation of the statute ^^ in such cases 
made and provided,'- and thus the majesty of the law 
was invoked to punish the offender. What has he 
done ? Hear the words of the Commonwealth's 
counsel in opening tlie case : 

'' GEXTLEMEif OF THE JuRY — The defendant is in- 
dicted for a very grave offense, that of selling intox- 
icating liquor to a minor, and if guilty in the manner 
ard form that lie stands indicted, he certaiulv de- 
serves the punishment the law prescribes. It is tlie 
object of our law to guard and protect the citizens of 
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tlie Commonwealth from the vice of dninkennesa 
and the evils and immoralitv incident thereto. The 
law seeks particularly to guard the young and inex- 
perienced from all temptations and provocatives to 
crime. Full well do our law makers know that. 

" llie pebble in the streamlet scant 
Has changed the coarse of many a river, 
The dew-drop on the baby plant 
Has waiped the giant oak forever. '* 

*^lt is to the interest of the country that the 
young and rising generation should grow up to be 
sober men and women, and for this reason the Legis- 
lature has enacted very stringent laws against tlie 
sale or gift of intoxicating liquors to minors. If, 
therefore, the Commonwealth satisfies vou that Eli 
was not twenty-one years of age when he purchased 
the liquor, then the defendant is guilty, and you 
should so find bv vour verdict." 

It now became a question whether Eli was or was 
not twentv-one. If he became of a^e the dav before 
his twenty-first birthday, then tiie defendant escaped 
guilt by a period of a few hours, and had violated no 
law. It is true the act was the same, but the defen- 
dant had a legal right to commence to make Eli a 
diiJhkard on that day, which right did not exist the 
day before. The evidence was admitted. The old 
family Bible was produced to prove ])y its record that 
the day on which the drinks were sold to Eli was the 
twenty-first anniversary of the day of his birth, and 
that therefore he was not a minor. The question 
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i 
was gravely discussed by counsel learned in the law, 

the old sheepskin-covered Bible wa3 cited, and I 
thought as I searched among its sacred pages that it 
blushed for very shame at the part it played in the 
miserable farce then being enacted m a temple dedi- 
cated to Justice ; and as I read tlie record of Eli's 
birth, I fancied I could hear the good old book 
whisper in my ear, *' The letter of the law hilleth, but . 
the spirit giveth lifeJ^ I said nothing about its whis- 
pers, but continued the argument. The Court 
charged the law as I requested, and the jury returned 
a verdict of not guilty, for Eli had been of age nearly 
fifteen hours when the defendant sold him the drink. 
The verdict was *^ Not Guilty," the jury not leaving 
the box, and the defendant left the court-room with- 
out even the smell of fire on his garments. What a 
farce was here enacted in the name of Justice ? An 
image of the respected old lady was painted on the 
wall over the jury box, and I only hoped she was deaf 
as well as blind. 

The defendant was not guilty. So said the law in 
its wisdom and justice, and the jury had but obeyed 
its mandates. Had the liquor been sold to Eli the 
day before, tlien would the defendant have been 
guilty ; then would he have deserved fine and im- 
prisonment. Nought else would have satisfied i!ne 
offended majesty of the law. 

Yet the poison was in the cup. The lurking fiend 
was there, but Eli had fifteen hours more of worldly 
experience to help him to shun the temptation incident 
to the wine cup ; yes, he had all this greater cxperi- 
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ence to guide him on his pathway through life. It 
18 tnie that the most of that ttme was spent in sleep, 
yet as yesterday he was a minor and to-day lie is a 
major, that whieii was a crime yesterday is no offense 
to-day. 

"The law," says an old writer, "is the perfection 
of human wisdom." Who could doubt it ? Yes, 
there is wisdom, as Captain Cuttle would say, "solid 
chunks of wisdom ! " Verily one would think that 
the heads of the legislators who enacted such a law 
had passed through the same mutations that so im- 
proved the judgment of Captain Bunsby, the com- 
mander of the " Cautious Clara,^* 



CHAPTER IX. 

A JUDICIAL MURDEB-'A LICENSED GROG 
SELLER AN ACCESSORY. 

** The maddening shont of a wassail throng 

Was heard from the tavern hall ; 
For the revel wax^d hi£:h, and the wine was strong, 

And they drank to their own downfall. 
And the f i-enzied brain and the flashing eye, 
Gave the si^al of doom that a demon was nigh. 

"But loud and more loud the revelry grew, 

And the fire of madness blazed — 
And the furies the torch of discord threw. 

And the brain of the shouter was crazed. 
All wildly they rushed from the banqueting hall 
To the combat of anger, to fight and to fall.** 



There had been an election, and as an old philos- 
opher in Shakespeare discovered over three hundred 
years. ago, " That when two men rode of a horse, one 
7nust ride hehind,^ so it transpired, that when the 
votes were counted, only one of the candidates was 
elected, and of course he was in the saddle, and the 
other on the pad. 

Both candidates had their friends, but it was evi- 
dent that one had more than the other. When this 

(86) 
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unusual fact was ascertained, the usual result follow- 
ed ; the friends of the successful candidate met to- 
gether on an appointed night, at a hotel in the enter- 
prising little town of H , in our county, "to 

jollify and be glad." The hotel was one of those 
great beneficial cstaoli&hments of which our glorious 
old Commonwealth possesses so many — which enjoyed 
tlie local monopoly of the whiskey trade — with the 
Inalienable right to make drunkards ad hbitiim, and 
to be the scene of the usual amount of rowdyism, de- 
bauchery, and vice. 

The proprietor, a man " of good moral character " 
(a fact not apparent except by reference to the cer- 
tificate filed in his application for a license), was also 
an ambitious man, and as other hotels in the county 
had been brought into public notice by a murder or 
two, he of course felt a pardonable spirit of emula- 
tion, and an ambition to be equal to his neighbors. 
Why should he not ? His liquor was as new, was as 
rich in fusel oil, as any that patent yeast and swift 
distillation could manufacture by t^ie latest and most 
improved devices. Nearly all his barrels showed the 
"compounder's stamp," or brand of infamy, in proof 
of the capability of his liquor to make even friends 
cut each other's throats on the slightest provocation. 

It was a cold November night ; without was snow, 
sleet, mud, and slush ; within all was warm and 
cheerful, illuminated with kerosene, and redolent 
with the perfumes of liquid sin and crime. Behind 
the bar was seen the rubicund face of the landlord, 
with a strong central ilhimi nation that clearly cor- 
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roborated the afore-mentioned certificate in its asser- 
tion of his "temperate habits." All was ready for 
the coming event, and, as guest after guest arrived, 
they were met at the door by the " proprietor," while 
an expression that said 

" wai you step Into my parlor t" 
Said the spader to the fiy, 

was written on the face of the useful citizen as 
plainly as human avarice and depraved appetite 
could write it. 

The pride of our county — her sober and indus- 
trious yeomanry — had collected there to a number of 
score. Liquor flowed steadily from the barrels 
marked " infamous " by the compounder's stamp. 
The pure and virgin juice of the golden corn was 
not popular ; it lacked the enlivening qualities found 
alone beneath the rectifier's (?) brand. Speeches 
were made, songs were sung, oaths were uttered with 
more than usual volubility, ribaldry, and profaniiy. 
The vile passions^ usually dormant were aroused by 
the infernal spirits that were sold at the bar, until at 
last words gave provocation for blows, and the whole 
party rushed into the street in a free fight, with yells 
as if 

" All the fiends from Heaven that fell 
Had pealed the banner cry of Hell. ** 

AVhat a glorious institution is a licensed hotel, on 
such a night, and with such a gathering as this ! 
How clearly and positively is its necessity made 
manifest ! How necessary to the comfort of the 
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^eary traveler and peripaletie public ! Why, a 
licensed hotel is to-day as much a badge of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment as was the scaffold to the 
mariner, who, being shipwrecked on what appeared 
to be a savage and barbarous coast, was much relieved 
when he saw a gallows looming up in the distance. 
, " Ah ! " he remarked, " now I believe I am in a Chris- 
tian country ;" and could he have next seen its twin 
brother, the licensed grog-shop, the evidence would 
have been conclusive. He would have then known 
for a certainty that he was under the protection of 
the ^'banner of the cross," and not the *^ crescent" 
— that modern Christian enlightenment shed its be- 
nign rays over the country ; for the grog-shop is not 
known among the savages — and is not tolerated 
among Mohammedans, Buddhists, or any of the 
half-civilized nations of the earth. 

But while we have wandered from our subject the 
fight has been going on with a ferocity which shows 
the participants to be more like demons than men, 
until at last a man is down under the feet of the 
howling mob. They have murdered one of their 
number. The cry of '* Murder !" from the lips of 
the dying victim in a moment causes a hush in the 
crowd, like the silence of death. Yes, that drunken, 
infuriated mob stands awe-struck in the presence of 
that dread spirit their orgies had invoked ! The 
body of the murdered man was carried into the ho- 
tel. "He is unconscious," is whispered in the 
crowd. " He is dying ! He is dead ! ! " The 
drunken bacchanals, half sobered and terror-stricken 
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at the dread presence, stand for a moment with looks 
of mute inquiry. AVhen at last the question was 
asked from pale and trembling lips, '^ Who struck 
that blow?" all, self-accused and conscience-stricken, 
all, knowing they had struck some one in the melee, 
were silent lest attention should be directed to them, 
and they be accused of the murder. 

There was no more noise or revelry there that 
night ; but each actor in the infernal drama drew 
away toward his home, haunted by the terrible 
though unseen form of retributive justice. 

In the morning inquiry was set on foot, an inquest 
held, witnesses called, and at last suspicion was di- 
rected toward Jacob H., who was seen in the crowd 
with the bit of a new axe in his hand, and it was 
supposed that he struck the blow. Then, again, the 
proprietor of the hotel was seen to take a leaden 
weight from a string attached to the bar-room door, 
and used to close it, and with it in his hand go into 
the crowd while the fight was going on. Both were 
suspected, but at last the evidence seemed to point 
most directly toward Jacob, and he was committed 
to jail for trial. 

My brother and myself were employed to defend 
him. He protested in the most positive manner that 
he was innocent, that he did not strike a blow that 
night, and was only in the melee as a curious .si)ec- 
tator who wanted to see the fight. He was a re- 
spectable farmer with a small property, and was con- 
sidered an honest and industrious man by all who 
knew him, although given too much to drink on 
every convenient opportunity. 
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The trial came on at the February term, 18 — . A 
post-mortem examination of the body of the deceased 
showed that the right parietal bone of the skull had 
been fractured, causing death. That portion of the 
skull was produced in court, and was remarkable for 
its thinness — it being no thicker than pasteboard — 
and 1 thought at the time that it could have been 
broken by a blow given by a strong man with the 
naked fist. 

One of the physicians who assisted at the post- 
mortem examination testified that he thought the 
blow was inflicted with a stone from the street, as he 
saw mud around the wound ; it did not look as if 
made by the back of an axe, which would have sharp 
corners, but more as if made by a blunt, dull weapon 
that was muddy. If the proprietor had dropped the 
leaden weight in the street and picked it up again, 
it would have been just the Aveapon described by the 
physician as the one with which the injury was most 
likely perpetrated. 

The trial occupied the court for a number of days, 
and the Commonwealth called three witnesses, two 
men and a boy, who testified that they saw the de- 
fendant strike the deceased a blow on his head with 
the axe. The wound, however, did not indicate that 
it was or could have been inflicted with that kind of 
an iustrument. I sincerely believed the defendant to 
be innocent, but feared a conviction. The trial con- 
tinued until Saturday night, when the* court ad- 
journed until Monday for the argument of counsel. 
The jury were given in charge of two constables. 
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with positive instructions not to let them separate, 
or hold any communication with any one, until they 
had rendered their verdict. They were instructed, 
however, that they might take the jury out for a 
/ walk on Sunday afternoon if they wished, but to see 
that no one spoke to them. 

I expected this, and employed a man to watch 
them while out walking, to see if they held any con- 
versation with any one, and if so to report to the 
defendant's counsel immediately. 

Sunday afternoon, accompanied by the two tip- 
staves, the jury started on a walk toward the gas- 
works, then being constructed. Our watchman, sus- 
pecting their destination, was there before them, and 
soon saw them separated and in different parts of 
the works. He had a conversation with two of them 
in the absence of others about the works, but said 
nothing about the trial. He came immediately to us 
with the information, and we were satisfied our cli- 
ent was safe, no matter what the verdict might be — 
for the law that allows men to be tempted by whis- 
key to commit the crime of murder will not permit 
a jury in a capital case to be placed in such a posi- 
tion that they might be tempted or influenced in 
their verdict, even if they are not. This to my 
readers may appear like "straining at a gnat, and 
swallowing a camel," but let us remember that "the 
law IS the perfection of human v,isdom," and pro- 
ceed. 

The trial was concluded ; we thought we had done 
all that could be done, yet we had to inform our 
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client that the case was hopeless, that he would be 
convicted. He was a man of iron nerve, and received 
the information coolly, remarking that he was inno- 
cent, but that his life had been "sworn away "by 
the three witnesses who testified that they saw him 
Btrike the blow. After a few hours' absence the jury 
returned with their verdict. As they passed to their 
jury box, I observed that they did not look at the 
prisoner — a sure indication that their verdict was 
"Guilty." Had it been "Not Guilty," every juror 
would have looked at the defendant as he passed by. 

We polled the jury, and as their names were called, 
one after another, they answered "Guilty." 

"We immediately moved the Court to set aside the 
verdict and grant a new trial for the following reason, 
to-wit : 

" The jury were not kept together after the prisoner 
was committed to their charge, and until the rendition 
of the verdict,^' 

The motion was argued before Judge D., one of 
the ablest judges in our State, and his opinion we 
copy from the records, to show how exceedingly care- 
ful the law is of the rights of the citizen, in the 
trial of a cause, after it has tempted him by legalized 
agents to crime ; just to show how very small was 
the gnat compared with the camel. The opinion is 
sound law, and may be of interest to the general 
reader, who will undoubtedly wonder why the law is 
80 careful in the trial of a cause, and so reckless in 
granting licenses to sell the source of crime : 
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OPINION OF THE COURT. 

"From the moment the jurors were sworn, till 
their verdict was rendered in court, they had the pris- 
oTier in their charge. True, he was in actual con- 
finement — except when in court as the trial progress- 
ed — while they were in the keeping of two sworn at- 
tendants, to forbid separation and conversation with 
them by third persons. Nor is this a mere matter 
of form, any more than that which requires that be- 
fore the sentence of death is passed u^gon the culprit, 
it shall distinctly appear upon the record that he was 
asked if he had anything to say why sentence should 
not be pronounced upon him. 

"The great object of the law is to afford to every 
accused a fair and impartial trial, and as the offense 
ascends in grade and in magnitude, the more jealous 
does the law become in the exaction of its rules ; for 
while ifc is prompt in its inflictions of merited pun- 
ishment, it is, nevertheless, watchful of the life and 
liberty of the citizen, and will not tolerate the forfei- 
ture of either, except in the manner which it pre- 
scribes. 

" One of the things which the law, in capital cases, 
requires of the jury is, that they shall not separate, 
nor hold intercourse with others during the progress 
of their deliberations. The prisoner kuows this, and 
is entitled to its observance. A departure from it 
but weakens his confidence in tlie law, and in those 
wlio are set to bo its sentinels — wliilc the silent spec- 
tator considers that the forms which invest their pro- 
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cedures are but pageantry and empty sounds. In the 
ease of Pieffer (3 Harris, 471), charged and convicted 
of the murder of his wife, the jurors were allowed 
by the Court and the defendant's counsel to separate 
and return home for a period of time before hearing 
the testimony ; but there is no allegation that they 
held conversation with any one during this time, and 
yet it was held to be such error as vitiated the verdict 
of guilty. 

"The rule of law was infringed upon in that case, 
and so it has been in the present one, though in a 
less prominent degree. But courts are not to meas- 
ure the difference in degree [of violation ; they are, 
in the first instance, to see that nothing of the kind 
occurs, but when it does occur, to correct it, that the 
victim may not be unduly sacrificed. In the present 
instance there are two prominent acts complained of, 
which the Court considers were in violation of the 
prisoner's rights. The jury, or some of its members, 
were in conversation with an individual while passing 
along the street in a very scattered manner, for the 
distance of one . hundred and seventy-five feet ; and 
they were, on another occasion, taken by their at- 
tendants to the gas works, for the purposes, doubt- 
less, of curiosity, and while there, some were about 
the tanks outside, and others in the building. 

" Nothing wrong may have occurred in either of 
these matters, nor a word been said by any one in re- 
lation to the trial in progress, but the wrong con- 
sisted in the violation of the rule of law, and if per- 
mitted in this case, it would serve as a precedent in 
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all future cases, and thus work the destruction of the 
rule itself. How far a result like that would contrib- 
ute to the meting out of exact justice, when a pen- 
niless vagabond or a wealthy but daring offender 
were interested requires no large share of sagacity 
to foresee. Our best duty consists in preserving the 
laws — especially those which exact the life and liberty 
of a citizen as a penalty — in their wholesome in- 
tegrity ; and believing that it will be done in the pres- 
ent instance by granting the prisoner a new trial, 
the rule for that purpose is made absolute. 

D. D., Law Judge." 

The motion for a new trial was granted. One 
evening, in the month of March, I was detained in 
my office to an unu&ually late hour, when my door 
was opened, and a man unknown to me entered, and, 
turning the key in the lock of the door, walked to 
the fire and sat down. He appeared so unusual, and 
acted so strangely, that at first I was somewhat 
alarmed ; but I remembered the old Persian proverb, 
" The poor mansmileth in the presence of the robber, ^^ 
and I was comforted, and smiled. I asked him what 
I could do for him. He deliberately put his hand 
into the breast pocket of his coat, and drew out — 
not a revolver, but his pocket-book — opened it and 
deliberately took therefrom a twenty-dollar bill and 
handed it to me. If he was mad, I saw at once 
there was " method in his madness." I pocketed the 
fee, and awaited further developments. 

He asked me if I thought we would be able to pro- 
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cure the acquittal of Jacob H. I told him I hoped 
so, but it was doubtful. Said he, ^' You must clear 
him — he is^ not guilty, and I know it ! " I asked 
him how he knew it. " Because," said he, " I killed 
the man myself, and I will not permit an innocent 
man to be hung for my crime — if I committed a 
crime, which God knows I did not intend to do." 
On further inquiry on my part, he made the follow- 
ing statement : 

^^Ezekiel B., the man who was killed, was my 
most intimate friend. The eyening of his death we 
stopped at the hotel. The proprietor invited us to 
take a drink. Ezekiel drank, but I did not. After 
supper we remained a short time, and when the 
crowd, began to gather we concluded we would re- 
main during the evening and see the fun. He drank 
several times, and I, finding he was becoming intoxi- 
cated, persuaded him to go away with me. I took 
his arm and we started down the street. We had 
gone about twenty feet, when some man in the crowd 
called him an insulting and opprobrious name, and 
dared him to come back and fight. I held on to his 
arm and tried, to get him away, when he turned and 
struck me a blow that knocked me down, and started 
back toward the crowd. I raised on my knees, and 
in a fit of sudden anger picked up a stone from the 
street and threw it at him. By the light that shone 
through the bar-room window, I saw the stone strike 
him on the side of his head ; I heard the blow, and 
saw him raise his arms above his head and fall to the 
ground. He was immediately surrounded by a num- 
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ber of drunken men, and I went into a neighboring 
store. A short time after a man came in and in- 
formed me of his death. 

**I did not intend to injure him, but, suffering 
from his brutal blow, in sudden anger I did an act 
which I shall regret all my life ; but I will not let an 
innocent man suffer for it." ^ 

We had a subsequent consultation. He was in- >' 
structed how to act, and we awaited the comingij.i^: 
trial with anxiety. ^ 

At the April term of court the case came up again 
for trial. Jacob complained of feeling unwell when 
the cause commenced, and during the trial he was 
taken sick and was confined to his bed at the hotel. 
The anxiety was killing him. We consented to go 
on with the trial in his absence, getting it appear 
on the court record tliat he was present. In the de- 
fense we called the witness who paid me the visit, 
and after a few preliminary questions, my brother 
asked him the following : 

Q. Were you present at the time E. B. was killed? 

A. I was. 

Q. Do you know how he was killed, and with what 
instrument ? 

A, I do. It was with a stone thrown from a hand. 
I saw the stone thrown, saw it strike the deceased, 
and saw him fall immediately. 

Q, Do you know who threw the stone ? 

A. I do, and I know it was not Jacob H. 

Q. Who was it that threw the stone ? 

A. I decline to answer, as it will criminate my- 
self. 
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After some legal discussion, tlie Court decided 
that the witness was not compelled to answer. 

The case went to the jury, and after an absence of 
about two hours they came into court with a verdict 
of not guilty. I hastened to the hotel to carry the 
glad tidings to the sick man. As I entered the room 
his wife and friends were standing around his bed. 
He was dying, and never knew that he was acquitted. 

The sorrow of his poor heart-broken wife was ter- 
rible. **They have murdered my husband,'' she 
said ; " and what will become of me and my poor 
little children ? " And as I looked upon the inani- 
mate form before me, I thought, "Another victim of 
the curse of intemperance; another murder perpe- 
trated by the license of the court." 

*' Murder most fool— as in the best it is ; 
Bat this most foal, strange, and annatoral.** 

The hotel where E. B. was killed had had a license 
only about nine months. And how did the account 
stand upon the books of the Commonwealth ? 

The proprietor paid into the County Treasury 
twenty-five dollars for the license. Through its 
agency one man had been murdered at his door- 
step, and another — an innocent man — had been, by 
the pi'ocess of the law,' cruelly tortured to death 
with anxiety, and his wife and little children left 
almost destitute. The trial cost the county over 
twenty-three hundred dollars. From a financial 
point of view, this is but one of a multitude of sim- 
ilar cases that are occupying the time of the courts 
every day in the year. 
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In view of the evidence afforded by the criminal 
records of our Commonwealth, how can any man 
believe that the hotel licensed to sell whiskey is 
necessary for the accommodation of the traveling 
public ? With the facilities of to-day, women travel 
almost as much as men. Why is it that they do not 
find a licensed public bar necessary for their comfort ? 
Who ever saw a woman go to a bar and take a drink ? 
Why is it ? Are the men of so frail and feeble a 
constitution that they cannot undergo the fatigues 
incident to travel without a stimulant, as well as the 
stronger and more robust women ? If this is so, 
would it not be well for the good wives of the conn- 
try, when compelled to travel with their weak and 
delicate husbands, to provide themselves with a 
properly constructed and filled "nursing bottle" for 
the welfare and comfort of their lords and masters, 
and save the law the necessity of inflicting upon the 
country the infernal grog-shop, with its spirit of sin 
and body of crime ? 

What a vagabond race is the "traveling public" 
in this commonwealth, how debased the habits and 
tastes of "strangers and travelers," when whiskey 
is by law recognized as indispensable to their com- 
fort ! Before our late act intended to drive the 
tramps from the country, liquor might have been 
necessary for the comfort of the "traveling public," 
but to-day how many of the immense throngs that 
pass along our great thoroughfares demand intoxi- 
cating liquors as a necessity ? Do our business men 
require it ? Is there a business firm in the country 
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that would employ as their salesman or agent, en- 
trusted with the management of their affairs, a man 
whose habits rendered it necessary for him during 
his travels to daily visit those public institutions 
which the law has licensed " for the benefit of tlie 
traveling public " ? If a mercliant firm in New 
York should see one of their salesmen or collectors 
going to a public bar and calling for a drink of 
whiskey, would they not have fears that their busi- 
ness was not safe in his hands ? and if the occur- 
rence should become fi-equent — if he acquired tlie 
habit of paitaking of the '^ comforts " the law so 
kindly placed within his reach — would not the fears 
of his employers increase, and at last, unless lie 
avoided those places licensed for the '^ accommoda- 
tion of strangers and travelers," would lie not bo 
discharged from his position as one unworthy and 
unsafe ? Do we not trust all men we employ with 
more confidence if we know them to be strictly tem- 
perance men than we would if they were addicted to 
drink ? Who is it that demands licensed whiskey 
while they travel ? It's not the women ; it's not the 
ministers : they dare not use it even if their " neces- 
sities " demanded it. The opinion of the public to- 
day ignores the plea of necessity so far as women and 
ministers are concerned. The commercial travelers 
well know that those to whom and for whom they 
sell goods acknowledge not the plea. The lawyer, 
entrusted with great and valuable interests, which 
require in their defense the clear brain and reason- 
ing mind, does not find it a necessity. The farmer, 
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the artisan, and mechanic do not need it. For what 
class of persons then is the public bar licensed to- 
day ? For tramps, loafers, and politicians — ^none 
other ! 

To say that a licensed whiskey-shop is necessary to 
the traveling public is a silly falsehood, and every 
candid, thinking mind will admit it. A hotel li- 
censed to sell whiskey is about as necessary to the 
comfort of the weary traveler as purgatory would be 
as a resting place for the souls of the dead on their 
flight from earth to paradise. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE GREAT ARMY MARCHING TO DEATK 

** Some, as thou saw^st, by violent stroke shall die. 
By fire, flood ; intemperance more 
In meats and drin]^, which on earth shall bring 
Disease : of wliich a monstrous crew 
Before thee shall appear/' 

-MUUm. 

" Intemperate youth, by sad experience foand, 
Ends in an age imperfect and unsound. *' 

—Sir J. Detiham. 

A PROMINENT temperance statistician asserts tlie 
startling fact that in the United States there are 
over seven hundred thousand drunkards ; that over 
one hundred thousand die annually, who go to drunk- 
ards' graves ; over two hundred and seventy-five die 
daily, or twelve every hour, from the effects of strong 
drink, in a country, too, that boasts of its Christian 
civilization, of its schools and colleges, its churches 
and benevolent institutions. We pause with bated 
breath before the enormity of the evil, and the 
strange apathy of the people. 

Yesterday the public prints stated there were 
ninety deaths in the city of New Orleans from the 

(105) 
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yellow fever, and the plague was spreading rapidly. 
The people of the Xorth were appalled at the details 
of the horrors of this terrible pestilence. The sound 
of its solemn foot-fall northward is listened to by a 
terror-stricken people. From all the Christian 
churches in the land, prayers ascend to the throne of 
Him on high, to arrest *' the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness, and that wasteth at noon-day." Large 
sums of money are contributed by a sympathizing 
and benevolent people to ameliorate, as far as possible, 
the suffering in the South. All past differences are 
forgotten. We do not remember that a few years 
ago this people were arrayed against us on the field 
of battle, that our soldiers were starved to death in 
Libby prison, or died of want and neglect in Ander- 
sonville ; we have forgotten it all, and only remember 
that we are all members of the great brotherhood of 
man. Yesterday a car load of those noble women, 
the Sisters of Charity, passed through our city on 
their way South to nurse the sick and dying, and as 
I saw them on their way, clad in the simple parapher- 
nalia of their holy mission, I thanked God we had 
a religion in this country tluit recognized the pre- 
cepts taught by the Saviour in the beautiful story of 
the Good Samaritan. 

All this is well ; it is one of those spontaneous out- 
pourings of human sympathy for human suffering 
that is the legitimate offspring of our holy religion. 
It matters not whether the hands that wipe the dew 
of death from the suffering brow, and administer the 
soothing draught, were wont to tell the beads on the 
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rosary of the Catholic devotee, or turn the gilded 
pages of the prayer-book of the Established Church : 



*' For if the page of tnith they sought, 
And comfort to the mourner brought, 
These hands a richer meed shall claim 
Than all that wait on wealth or fame/' 



Yes, all this is well ; but, strange inconsistency in 
a Christian people ! there is a j^lague in our land 
more terrible than that now ravaging the South, and 
we are comparatively indifferent to its horrors. 
There is a pestilence more deadly than the exhala- 
tions of the fabled Upas tree, and a Christian people 
support it by law, sustain it by fashion, and spread 
its ravages by license and public ai^proval. 

One hundred thousand are dying annually from 
the effects of this pestilence, as it sweeps over the 
country, like the waters of a mighty inundation. 
This great army of one hundred thousand men and 
women are marching past .us to death every day. 
We see it, and know it well, but time and custom 
have made us familiar with its countless horrors, and 
it passes by unheeded. The law supplies it with re- 
cruits, and it moves on as unceasingly as the tides of 
the ocean or the waters of a great river. 

For a moment let us observe this mighty host as it 
marches on toward the shore of that dark and silent 
river, whose ferryman is Death. 

In its ranks are seen men whose brilliant intellects 
have made them famous in the world of oratory and 
song; men celebrated in science, in art, and for 
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learning. The forum, the church, the halls of legis- 
lation, hare all furnished their numbers to swell the 
aAvful army of inebriates that is marching on to a 
death of infamy and drunkards' grates. From the 
king and warrior, whose word was law to nations, to 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water, every sta- 
tion in life has furnished its numbers to swell the in- 
numerable host that has gone before. We know this 
as well as we know any physical fact in nature, and 
yet we wonder from whence come its recruits. 

Mothers ! they come from your arms, from your 
loving breasts — and even your prayers do not save 
them. Guard well, I pray you, the inmate of the 
cradle by your side ; look well to the influences that 
surround your little son at home. Soon he will be 
restive of a mother's control, but he will never lose 
a mother's influence ; soon he will go away from the 
parent nest, but he will carry with him, either for 
good or evil, the lessons you have taught him by pre- 
cept and example. Has he ever seen the wine cup at 
your lips — those lips whose kisses he will remember 
for long years to come ? Has he ever seen it circu- 
lating among the gay and thoughtless company as- 
sembled in your parlors ? If so, God help him ; for 
I have seen many a son, whose ruin could be traced to 
just such influences, taken from our court-room to 
prison in chains. 

A poor, heart-broken mother once knelt to me, and 
with uplifted hands prayed me, in frenzied tones of 
agony, to save from prison her only son. " Oh ! " 
said she, "it will kill me ; oh ! that I could suffer in 
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his place, for it is my fault. He was under the in- 
fluence of liquor when he committed the crime, and 
I taught him to love it in his infancy." 

I could only tell her to look to her God for conso- 
lation in her great trouble, for human skill and power 
could not avail. 

And still this great army moves on, and we wonder 
from whence come the recruits. 

Fathers ! they come from your knees, from your 
homes, from under your influence, to swell the gi*eat 
and terrible number who find drunkards' graves. 
Had your example anything to do with it ? Did you 
teach your sbn to shun the wine cup as the first 
temptation ? Have you been a temperate drinker, 
and by your example encouraged your child in the 
path that leads to crime and death ? 

Once in our court, an only son had been sentenced 
to the penitentiary for arson — a crime committed by 
him in a fit of drunken anger, because he had been 
ejected by a rumseller from the bar-room, where the 
liquor sold him made him drunk and disorderly. 
" Oh ! " said his father to me, "I dare not go home 
and tell his mother — it will kill her. I gave my boy 
a good education, I started him in business, but he 
became dissipated in spite of all I could do." 

''Did you yourself ever drink ? " I inquired. 

*' Yes," said he, ''I was always a temperate drink- 
er, but never drank to hurt me, or to excess." 

" Did your son ever see you drink ?" I asked. 

"Yes," said he, *' God forgive me ; he has, and he 
thought that because I could control my appetite, he 
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could his. I once kept a hotel. My son was my 
clerk, and I think there was where he acquired the 
habit which ruined him;" and as he said this, I 
thought of the stern and inflexible justice of the 
divine decree : '^ With what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again." 

This man had been for years engaged in the busi- 
ness of making other men's sons drunkards. He 
had accumulated wealth in the nefarious traffic. 
Other fathers had sorrowed over sons who had fallen 
by his influence ; other mothers had been heart-broken 
by the ruin he had wrought. And now he would 
have freely given all the ''wages of sin^" he had ac- 
cumulated, to save his OAvn j)oor boy from prison. 
While in my heart I pitied him, yet again that same 
stern and inflexible justice whispered in my ear, ^' As 
he has done to others, so has it been done to him." 

Verily, verily, in this world "The father's eating 
sour grapes shall set the children's teeth on edge." 
But while I have been writing this page, another 
score of that great army have dropped into drunk- 
ards' graves. Yet there is no diminution in their 
number. New recruits are constantly falling 
into their ranks. The young and thoughtless are 
coming, the middle-aged are coming ; the aged, whose 
span of life is almost ended, are coming ; from every- 
where, from every station in life, still they come. 
The recruiting offices for this awful army, arc estab- 
lished by law, on every pathway in life trodden by 
the foot of man. They are licensed by the courts, 
and approved and sanctioned by a Christian people. 
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IIow can we arrest the terrible evil ? The words of 
inspiration answer : " Lay then the axe at the root 
of tlie tree, and let every tree that bringeth not forth 
good fruit, be hewn down and cast into the fire." 



CHAPTER XL 

WET HE WAS DIVOBOED AND HOW HE CAME TO 

GET MARRIED AGAIN. 



it 



Till Hymen brought his love-delic^hted hoar, 
There dwelt no joy in Ed--- a rosy oower ; 
The world was sad— the i,wjden was a wild, 
And man tho hermit sighed—till woman smiled/^ 

— Campbell. 



■' Marriage is like 8 flaring caudle 
Placed in a window of a summer night, 
Attracting all thj insects of the air, 
'Po comd and :iinge their pretty winglets there; 
Those that are oat batt heads against the pane 
And those within butt to get out again.' 

^Pantheon, 

Old Henry K. and his good wife had lived to- 
gether in the bonds of matrimony for forty years, and 
while it is proverbial that the course of true love 
never did run smoothly, it is especially true that the 
ctream of connubial felicity does not always flow 
calmly ftpd uuinterrupted by rock or ripple. While 
they agreed in th@ niain, yet there were some slight 
differences* of opinion bet^ppn th^m, which some- 
times cast their shadows oyer the matflffjgfjjft} path- 
way, as clouds flitting across' the sky ca&p tj^eijr A\^^i 

■ ' • ' • ai2) ■'''' 
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ows over the landscape. The differences were few, 
and Henry thought immaterial. For instance : The 
old lady was a warm advocate of temperance and totiil 
abstinence, while Henry was not. The old lady was 
a pious and exemplary Christian, Henry was not., 
The old lady was frugal and industrious, and here 
again they differed. Furthermore the old lady be- 
heved it a duty to work six days in the week, and 
rest on the seventh, wliile Henry believed that if he 
rested hard all the six days of the week, there was 
no harm in going a-fishing the seventh. 

With the exception of these unimportant differ- 
ences, they agreed as well as the average matrimonial 
couple who are bound together by the ties of past 
love and present law. Henry was an ardent poli- 
tician, and took great interest in seeing that proper 
men were elected to oflSce. If a town constable was 
to be chosen, Henry was an active canvasser, and on 
election day, if his favorite candidate was the fortu- 
p^ie man, Henry was so elated, he genei'ally celebrat- 
ed his victory so enthusiastically that late at night 
he was so tired he had to be led home by his 
brother politicians ; while, on the other hand, if his 
man was defeated, Henry was wont to drown his dis- 
appointment in the flowing bowl. 

The old lady had borne this, her gi-eat sorrow, for 
two score years, until at last forbearance in her mind 
ceased to be a virtue. So, one cold November night, 
when Henry was brought home in a more than 
usually sorrovirful condition, and laid upon his bed, 
she procured a clothes line, and with it bound him 
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as tight and fast as ever a victim was bound to the 
stake. She then put out the fire in the stove, that 
he might not get up in his sleep and set the house on 
fire ; opened the windows in the room, that he might 
not die of suffocation, locked the door, and retired to 
her lonely couch. During the night it stormed so 

** That e^en a child might nnderstand 
The deHl had business on his hand/* 

In the morning, poor old Henry was almost frozen 
to death, but on his making a faithful promise to let 
politics alone in the future, his good wife released 
him. The rheumatism, however, had taken so deep 
a seat in his bones, that he was unable to walk for 
many a day. As soon as he could get to town, he 
came to me to tell me a most pitiful tale of his 
wrongs, and employ me to get a divorce. I tried to 
persuade the old man to forget and forgive, but he 
said his ^^rheumatiz " prevented the first, and his m- 
sulted manhood the last. So, thinking that in the 
end he would abandon the suit, and to appease him 
for the time being, I filed his petition. 

Time passed on. There was no hope of peace ; the 
day of trial came, and the twelve intelligent jurors 
thought the ground for a divorce sufficient, and so 
said by their verdict. Old Henry left the court ap- 
parently as happy as on his bridal morn. 

About six weeks after, the old man came into my 
office again, looking very mucli crestfallen. I had 
heard what had happened ad interim, and was pre- 
pared for what was coming. 
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" Squire," said Henry at last, ** I want you to get 
me another divorce.'^ 

" Another divorce ? " said I ; "why, are you mar- 
ried again after your past experience ? " 

" Yes, Squire, '^ said he, " I married the old woman 
over agHnJ* 

" You did ? '^ said I ; " why, how in the world did 
that happen, and with so short a courtsliip ?'' 

"'Twa'n't no courting at all," said the old man. 
^^ I'll tell ye how it happened, Squire. One evening 
the old woman sent me word that slie liad got a letter 
from our son Sam in Kalifornv, and invited me to 
come down and she would read it to me. I Avent 
down. She had a good supper for me. You see. 
Squire, I've been keepin' bach'ler's hall sin' we parted. 
Well, arter supper she read me the letter, and then 
got my old pipe and gin it to me, and we sit and 
talked for some time, when I looked up in the cup- 
board and I saw the old woman's bottle of tansy bit- 
ters. She saw me looking at it, and went and tuk it 
down and sot it on the table, and told me to take 
some, it would be good for my rheumatiz. I took a 
drink — ^there wasn't as much tansy in it as she used 
to put in, for she used to make it so bitter I couldn't 
drink it TVall, it tasted kind o' good, g,nd tlie old 
woman was pleasant — and I took another drink, and 
bymeby another, and arter a while Squire Hobbs and 
liis wife comed in, and we talked and talked about 
Sam and old times, and I don't jest remember how it 
was done, but she married me over ag'in. But it was 
the whiskey that done it, Squire, and I believe it was 
a 50/ vp joh, an' I Avon't stand it." 
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I informed him that he could not get another 
divorce until some new cause arose. I told him to 
try and get along, let whiskey alone, drop politics, and 
•I thought the old woman would not freeze him to 
death again. 

A number of months after, I met old Henry look- 
ing bright and happy. ^* Well, my old friend," said 
I, ^Hiow do you get along?" '^Oh! fust rate. 
Squire ! fust rate. You see the old woman can't fool 
me on any more tansy tea. I've quit drinking. 
Squire, signed the pledge, and my second wife and I 
get along fust rate, better than I did with the fust 
one, a darned sight. Sam's come home, and. Squire, 
I'm most awful glad I took that tansy." 

I hope the women will see no reason in the fore- 
going anecdote to lessen their efforts in tlie cause of 
temperance, for while drunkenness has been in my 
practice the prolific cause of divorce, I never before 
knew a happy marriage like old Henry's to result 
from it. Whether the tansy had anytliing to do with 
the result is a matter beyond my knowledge. I have 
looked in ^he dispensatory, but don't find that "a 
disposition to marry " is one of the medicinal proper- 
ties attributed to the plant. 

In looking over my diary, I find the following re- 
sults from over tliirty years' practice : 



Divorces obtained, where the primordial and recent canse was 

whiskey 43 

Marriage from the same cause 1 

Balance against whiskey ^ 
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The attention of the ladies is especially called to 
the above statistical items. Let us have renewed 
ef orts, and more determined warfare. 



Wben once ^«^,o Stop- ^ 

.s«,t forma t^e co^^^^,J^nclUied ^Fap^ 

Be* dwtigf «^' \.»W plant 
toooroTwWme.ana"'''" 

,..eK.n="^-<"^ ,t our co^^]' ^^ and grave 

tences t^ave bee P ^^^^ ^hexiS u ^^^ ^^ gt. 

offenders of ^^ ^^ ^«»^VXty and un W, 
court-room a^uxmb ^^^ , a^ y ^^ ,, 

teeti years of age i^,vice,^^«y^ ^^ i,,,l sm. 

thevcowe. 1^*^^ . the germ^ ° . ^nd crime, 
, embodiment ot . transgression a ^^ 

very emu ,^^t8 oi , cave to luuj 

^°^"^ 1 no otise or gardener ^^^ 
they need no 
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velop them into house-breakers, thieves, and rob- 
bers. They are the natural and spontaneous growth 
of the soil, the weeds and thistle plants of society, 
scattered by fate along the by-ways of life. Born of 
drunken and vicious parents, in the purlieus of vice, 
from the hour of their birth they have been sur- 
rounded by every bad and corrupting influence . the 
thieves' vocabulary, tlieir mother tongue — the oath 
profane, the ribald song and jest of the low drink- 
ing-houses, have been familiar to their ears from 
their infancy. A mother's love they never knew. 
A father's care they never had. They are the *^ liood- 
lums " and street Arabs, begotten of drunkenness and 
debauchery. It is no fault of theirs that they have 
been thrust into this world to suffer cold and hunger, 
and compelled by the unfortunate surroundings of 
their childhood to steal or- starve. Accustomed to 
sleep under the wharves and bridges, or in empty 
hogsheads and dry-goods boxes, gleaning their miser- 
able food from the garbage barrels in the streets, the 
prison to them a palace, and the plain, wholesome 
prison fare a feast of good things they may before 
have *^ dreamed of but not enjoyed," what wonder is 
it that they are what they are ? that grave and learned 
judges are at a loss to know how to deal with them, 
and that they are apart of our social problem yet un- 
solved. We can not permit them to roam the streets 
untrammelled by the restraint of the law ; we dare 
not poison them, as we do the rats in the sewers and 
cellars, or drown them, as we do young puppies 
and kittens, whenever the supply exceeds the de- 
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mand. 'No, we can not do either — as much as it 
would gratify some modern philanthropists to do so ; 
for they are human beings, with immortal souls, 
wliose destiny reaches away yonder into the never- 
ending ages of tlie future. Many of them are bright 
and intelligent, with innate capacities for great good 
or evil ; with proper care and education, they may be 
made useful men and good citizens. Yes, in that 
group of dirty,, ragged outcasts there may be, per- 
haps, 

*' Some mute, inglorione Milton, or 
Some Cromwell, gailtless of his country's blood.** 

So far they have been educated in nothing but crime. 
Among their associates, a successful burglaiy is a 
deed to be proud of — as much so as a victory to a 
military chieftain — and a convict who has served his 
term in prison for *^ cracking a crib," or for man- 
slaughter, is a hero whose acts are to be emulated, 
and whose crimes are to be imitated. The tales of 
** Dick Turpin " and the " Eover of the Sea " excite 
in their young minds a spirit of ambition to become 
equally criminal and notorious. They owe society 
nothing, for society has done nothing for them. 
Modern philanthropy has almost entirely overlooked 
them, and in its praiseworthy effort to convert the 
heathen abroad, has almost entirely neglected the 
heathen at home. 

The fact is, that at the missionary sewing circles 
which monthly meet in the gilded parlors of the 
Mrs. Veneerings of society, to make clothes for the 
heathen of distant lands, and where their benighted 
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condition is so sweetly discussed over cake and tea, 
** distance lends enchantment to the view," and this 
makes their situation a matter of much greater inter- 
est than the condition of the heathen who lives in 
the filthy alley back of "our bara.'* 

A half-naked savage, roaming in uncontrolled free- 
dom amid the cocoanut and palm groves of Africa, is 
a much more romantic object in the minds of Hon. 
Mrs. Skewton and her associates, than is the ragged 
street " gamin " whose drunken parents live down 
'by the railroad, and who have turned their little 
children into the streets to beg, steal, or starve. 

I have defended scores of these street vagabomis, 
the very spawn of the low grog-shop, just because I 
pitied their friendless condition when I saw their 
little feeble hands raised in unequal combat against 
the power of a great commonwealth. Of course 
they must be punished ; the safety of society requires 
it; for as certain as the planted acorn becomes an 
oak, does the pupil of Fagan become Sykes, the rob- 
ber and murderer. 

What shall be done with them ? They are the off- 
spring of the great curse, alcohol ; the fungi that 
germinate in the shadow of the gi'og-shop and die in 
the hospital. 

Here is a question for the modern philanthropist 
and law-maker ; here an opportunity for the efforts 
of missionary societies. The Mrs. Jellybys of the 
countiy can here find as worthy objects of Christian 
charity as the natives of " Borrioboola Gha.'' The 
liiw-makers can here find an argument against the 
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license to sell rum, stronger than ever fell from the 
lips of the " temperance fanatics/' Oh ! most wise 
and patriotic legislators, while you are so anxious 
that the Government shall not be cheated of its 
taxes by " crooked whiskey " and illicit distilleries ; 
while you are vigilant to see that all venders of dis- 

Jed liquid crime and sin shall pay a license to the 
State for the privilege of making thousands of street 
vagabonds annually; while you do all this, I pray 
you, don't forget that they are to a great extent the 
creation of your wise legislation ; that they are float- 
ing waifs on the great dark streams of intemper- 
ance, which sweep over the country from their source 
in the legislative halls of the State. And remember 
that the banks and shores of those streams are thick- 
ly strewn with the wrecks of splendid fortunes of 
those who have gone down beneath their poisonous 
.waters. And remember, too, that these young 
scions of vice and drunkenness, if they live, will 
some day become voters ; and should not self-interest 
— which sometimes influences the wisest and best of 
statesmen — induce you, as far as possible, to remove 
the baleful influences the laws you have enacted have 
thrown around them ? 

The license luw created their surroundings, and 
those surroundings have made them what they are. 
If the theory of " environment " may prove that the 
physical man was developed from the protoplasm, 
how much more certain it is that the moral man is 
the creation of influences which have followed him 
through life. 
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** 'Tis education fonns the mind ; 
Just as the twig is i>ent the tree's inclined.'* 

Had those laws that license and encourage the sale 
of liquor never been enacted, the grog-shops of liigh 
a.nd low degree would never have existed. Deny it 
if you will, but, with laws that punish the sale of 
liquor as a crime (which it is), and with those laws 
as strictly enforced as are any others that protect so- 
ciety, a generation would solve this social problem 
and wipe out the evil. 

It is true that crime will exist, even under the best 
and wisest laws : so will disease ; yet we may assuage 
if not stop the plague and pestilence by proper sani- 
tary measures ; and so may we abate and decrease 
crime if we keep from the people strong drink, the 
great source from which crime comes. 

But the little vagabonds are in court, and must be 
disposed of. His honor, looking kindly at them, ex- 
amines the court docket, and says, '^Johnny Eay, 
stand up." Johnny gets on hig feet, and, giving a 
hitch to his ragged trousers that have never depend- 
ed on suspenders for their position in life, stands 
thumbing his brimless hat, while an expression of 
injured innocence glimmers through the dirt on his 
face, and, as he looks slyly at the Judge, he whispers 
to himself, ^^ I wonder if the old cove will send me 
up for long." 

" Johnny," says the Judge, with an affectation of 
sternness he does not feel — ^'Johnny, where do you 
live ?" 
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*^ Down in Blinker Bill's lushing ken, in Rag al- 
ley," says Johnny naively. 

"What? where?" says the astonished Court. 
"What do you mean by * lushing ken' ?" 

"Blinker Bill's ken, where they sell lush," says 
Johnny ; and with anxious desire to give the Court 
the required information, he continues : " You pat- 
ter down Wharf street to Rag alley, then down the 
alley to the fust crossin', and track down the dancers, 
and the fust slam is Bill's ken. You orter know 
Bill, for I heerd him tell his pal, Toby Buster, as 
how your honor give him a permit to slop lush to 
the pads." 

The Judge looked at the clerk in astonishment. 
The clerk informed him that Mr. William Blinker 
had a license from the court to keep a drinking-sa- 
loon or eating-house at the place designated by the 
young culprit. 

Johnny, who was evidently much astonished at 
the ignorance of the " old cove " of the English lan- 
guage, gave his trousers another hitch and awaited 
coming events with imperturbable gravity. 

"Where is your father, Jolmny?" asked the 
Court, after a brief silence for reflection. 

" The cops nabbed dad 'cause he cracked a crib, 
and when they nabbed him, he had the swag, so 
they sent him to the trap," said Johnny, looking 
sorrowfully at the floor. 

" Have you a mother ? " asked the Court. 

" Yes," said Johnny, "but when dad got in limbo, 
she kept a boosing ken and fence, and bought wipes 
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of the prigs as were on the kinchin lay, and tlien the 
"beaks lagged her, and now tlie traps have got 'en^ 
"both, and then Blinker got me to slop lush, and one 
day Swankey Slum, this 'ere boy (pointing to an- 
other among the young offenders), kicked my dorg, 
and I was putting a head on him, 'cause Butcher is 
all the friend I got, and — and — the cops nabbed me 
and Swankey both, and— and — and — that's all I 
done, and I'll lick any boy as kicks Butcher, I will! " 

Johnny by this time was convulsed with sobs, and, 
having to the Court imparted all the information he 
had to give, stopped talking, and stood with head 
erect and nostrils dilated, looking as a hero might 
have done who had won a battle for liis country. 
When he took his seat, he looked at Swankey as if 
he thought the job he had undertaken was yet unfin- 
ished, and he longed to complete it. 

The boys were sent to the House of Correction, 
there to associate with older and more hardened 
criminals, and, when released, to return to their old 
haunts, and become in the end burglars and robbers. 

But what shall we do with them ? asks the philan- 
thropist. Why, do just what you are doing with the 
Fiji Islanders — civilize them if you can, Christianize 
them if possible ; but, as a preliminary to either, 
blot out of their accustomed haunts the grog-shop, 
and your Christian work will be half accomplished. 
You can, by proper laws, prevent the sale of liquor, 
as you would prevent the sale of any other substance 
deleterious to the health and welfare of a people. 
Lay the strong hand of the law upon the wicked 
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traffic. License no man to do evil, or to injure his 
neighbor. From the pulpit, the rostrum, and the 
press, speak to the people ; form public opinion 
^ against it ; put it down by the popular vote, and in 
the future a redeemed and regenerated people will 
call you blessed. 

DEFINITION OP WORDS FROM THE THIEVES* DIALECT. 

Cracking a Crib Burglary or House-breaking 

Cops Police Offic*w 

Lushing Ken , Drink -hoase or Grog-shop 

Patter or Track To Walk 

Dancers Stairs 

Slam Door 

Slop Lush to the Pals Sell Drink to the Boys or Thieves 

Boosing Ken A Place to Hide Thieves and Booty 

A Fence Receiver of Stolen Goods 

}Vip-s Pocket Handkei chief s 

KinchinLay To Steal From Children 

TrapSf LwUh) Prison or Lockup 

Lagged Arrested 

Swag Stolen Property 

Fogle Hunf-er Pickpocket 

Pun ilie Flimsy Pass Counterfeit Money 

Beak AHagistrate 

Padthelloof ToWalkOut 

Jerk the Tinkler To Ring the Doorbell 

DoucetheGlim Pat Out the Light 

Prig AThief 

Prad AHorse 

Scragged Hanged 

Pai A Companion or Particular Friend 

Tokd A Countiyman 



CHAPTER XIIL 



WILL P., AN OLD FRIEND. 

** Who haih woe f Who hath sorrow ? Who hath contentions f Who 
hath babbling 1 Who hath wounda without cause ? Who hath reinesa of 

" They that tarry long at the wine : they that go to eeek mixed wine. 

*' Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth its color in 
the cup, when it moveth itself aright. 

" At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder. 

** Thine eyes shall behold strange women, and thine heart shall utter per- 
Terse things. 

** Tea, thon shaltbe as he that lieth down in the midst of the sea, or as he 
that lieth npon the top of a mast. 

** They have stricken me, shalt thou say, and I was not sick ; they have 
beaten me and I felt it not ; when shall I awake ? I will seek it yet again.'* 
^Proverbs zxlll. S9-35. 



Thiety-five years ago I was a student of A 

College, in Western Pennsylvania. My most inti- 
mate friend and classmate was Will P., a young man 
with splendid abilities, and the face and form of an 
Adonis. He was the master spirit of our class, the 
head and front of every offending against the rules 
of the staid old institution, genial and generous, 
brave and manly. He was such a favorite with the 
faculty, that, when arraigned for some offense against 
the good order of the institution, the President, with 
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reproof on his lips, but a kindly smile in his eyc^ 
would lecture the culprit somewhat severely — ^but 
Will was always so penitent, and so manly in assum- 
ing the faults of others to screen his comrades, that 
the sentence was always tempered with mercy. 

One morning Will liad removed the red cambric 
covering from the chapel Bible, and placed it on his 
Greek lexicon — which had the size and well-worn ap- 
pearance of the sacred volume — and laid the book on 
the stand of the rostrum. After calling the roll, the 
President prepared to read, as usual, a chapter pre- 
ceding morning prayer. When he opened the book, 
he evidently, at the first glimpse, thought that there 
was something wrong with his spectacles. After 
carefully wiping them, and looking at the page again, 
he immediately turned to Will and said, "Master 
Will, you have this morning made a mistake which 
ought to be very gratifying to your many friends. 
Please let us have the Bible for morning services, and 
wlien we are through, I will lend it to you to take to 
your room to read. I heard this morning of your 
conduct last night. Let me call your attention to 
Proverbs, chapter xxiii., 29th to 35th verse, inclusive. 
Eead and profit by it. Many like you have, in an un- 
guarded moment, commenced that downward career, 
which has ended in a drunkard's death. You have 
brilliant abilities, and are capable of great good or 
evil. Think of your pious old mother, and what her 
sorrow would be did she know where you were and 
what you were doing last night. And, my dear young 
friend, let me warn you of the danger that lurks in 
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strong drink, and the ruin that is hidden in the in- 
toxicating cup/' 

The rebuke came like a clap of thunder. Few 
understood what it meant, but some of us did know 
that Will loved the wine cup too well, and that the 
night before he had been in some disreputable com- 
pany, and was brought to his room in a state of in- 
toxication. The rebuke made in that public manner 
had a most excellent effect, and, for the remainder 
of his college term, Will was one of the most sober 
and studious members of his class. Two years after, 
he graduated with college honors, and returned to 
his home in the South, carrying with him the hopes 
and best wishes of all who knew him. 

For some years we corresponded with eacli other. 
He was studying law, and I medicine and surgery. 
As years passed on, our letters became less and less 
frequent, and at last I heard that my friend had re- 
ceived an appointment from the government on some 
foreign embassy, was married to a beautiful and 
wealthy young wife, and had gone to Europe. I 
heard no more of him for a number of years, when 
I heard that he had died in foreign pai ts. 

More than twenty years had elapsed after we parted, 
and I only remembered Will as one among the many 
pleasant companions of the past. My readers, is 
there not in your heart some secret recess, filled with 
the memories of past loves and friendships ? some 
place where remembrances of those you loved in 
your youth are preserved, amid the ruin and wreck of 
hopes once so bright, and ambitions whose objects 
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once seemed so easily attained ? Is there not there 
some secret chamber, filled with the forms and faces 
of those once dear to you ? My venerable legal 
brother, who, with me, has trodden the long and 
weary road of professional life for over a third of a 
century, lay down "Coke on Littleton" for a mo- 
ment, and let us commune with the past. We are 
old, and the world thinks hard-hearted, and beyond 
the reach of human sympathies. If tlie young of 
to-day were to look at us, they would smile at the 
thought that we could ever have been touched with 
any of the soft and sentimental feeling incident to 
humanity — and yet we know that the smile would 
be ill-timed; wo know better than they what we 
have hidden away in the ashes of the past. The lit- 
tle girl you loved so dearly in your boyhood died in 
a distant State nearly forty years ago, and yet in 
memory cannot you see the sparkle of her bright eye, 
and the color mount her cheek, as some playmate 
coupled her name with yours, in your youthful sports 
and pastimes long, long ago ? In the echoes of mem- 
ory do you not hear the voice of the young maiden, 
who, in your early manhood, used to wait, with love's 
impatience, to welcome your coming, and who, for so 
many years, has slept so quietly beneath the trees in 
the old church-yard on the hill ? Is there not some 
hidden chamber in your heart, filled with tender rec- 
ollections of former loves and friendships — of those 
persons and things to which memory clings with fond 
embrace, and around wliicli recollection loves to lin- 
ger ? Yes ; do you not remember even the robin or 
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squirrel you used to pet when a boy, better even than 
the face of yesterday's client ? The hoop, the kite, 
the favorite jack-knife — Jo you not remember them 
better than the contents of the paper you indicted 
only the other day ? Yes, I know by the expression 
of your face that you remember them all ; and would 
not forget them if you could. The memories of the 
past are like the oases in the desert to the weary trav- 
eler — ^bright green spots in the pathway of life. 

" Will you please come to the jail and see my 
papa ? " said a child-like voice at my office door I 
looked up from my paper and saw a little girl of per- 
haps ten or twelve years of age, bai-e-footed and 
ragged. She was very pretty, although very dirty, 
and as she looked at me with her large, dark eyes, the 
expression struck a chord in my heart, as if touched 
by the finger of memories long dead. 

'* What is your papa's name ? " I inquired. 

*'His name is P.," she answered, "and we have 
traveled a gi*eat way, and I was hungry, and papa 
went into a bake-shop and bought me a loaf of bread, 
and I was eating it, and the policeman came and took 
hold of papa and said he stole it, and took him to 
jail. But he didn't steal it, 'cause a gentleman gave 
him a dime this morning, and papa said he bought 

it.'' 

** Where have you come from, my child ?" I asked, 
"and where are you going ? " 

"We came from Erie," she replied, "and are go- 
ing to Pittsburgh. Then papa said we would not 
have to walk any more, but we would get on a big 
boat, and go home to grandpapa's." 
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'• Where does your grandpapa live ? " I inquire(L 

'' Oil ! " said she, '^ he lives ever so far ! way down 
South where the war was." 

"AVere you a soldier in the war ? " I asked as seri- 
ously as I could. 

'*Ko/' she answered naively, "but papa was, and 
then the Yanks came and took papa a prisoner, and 
they stole all grandpapa's niggers ; and they carried 
papa to Pennsylvania, and he was sick, and mamma 
brought me up to see papa, and she died, and now I 
don't know what we will do": and the poor little 
child burst into tears. 

I went with her to tlie jail, and in one of the cells 
I saw a veritable tramp, if ever there was one. Dirty 
and ragged, bloated by liquor, blear-eyed, nearly pal- 
sied by dissipation, and disgusting in appearance, he 
looked the very })ersonification of drunkenness and 
pauperism. 

I asked him the cause of his imprisonment, and he 
told me the following story : 

**I was a rebel soldier. I was taken prisoner and 
carried to Harrisburg, where I was confined in a hos- 
pital for a number of months. My poor wife came 
up to see me, when, from fatigue and exposure, she 
was taken sick, and died, leaving little Annie, my 
only living child. I had two sons killed in the army, 
fighting for what they believed to be their rights. 
Don't judge me hard, Al ! You did not use to be 
hard on me for my vagrant acts, when we were class- 
mates on College hill." 

When he spoke to me in this familiar manner, 
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I started with suriiriso, and ejaculated, ** Classmate I 
Who are you ? " 

^'Why," said he, dropping hia head with shame, 
*' I am your old friend Will P.'' 

''Is it possible ! " I exclaimed. " You the bril- 
liant and talented Will, once the pet of the faculty 
and the envy of many of your fellow-students ! " 

•' Yes,^' he said, '•' I am what is left of him. I am, 
as you see, a wreck, utterly and irretrievably ruined 
l)y the curse of strong drink. You know I was well 
"born, was wealthy myself, and married a wealthy 
and noble woman. Poor thing, she clung to me 
through all my degradation, as the vine you see in 
the woods clings to tlii) rotten, heartless trunk of a 
dying ti'ee. You remember the lecture the old pres- 
ident gave me when I exchanged the chapel Bible 
for my Greek lexicon. Well, that lecture and rebuke 
nearly saved me ; but, you remember, I wrote you I 
had an appointment on a foreign embassy. When 
abroad with my wife, wine was always on the hotel 
tables — not to drink it was to be singidar and attract 
attention. I drank as others did, and as others do 
who drink, at last became a confirmed drunkard. 
I was removed from my position for dissipation, and 
returned to my home in disgrace. I had squandered 
idl my fortune, and nearly all my wife's. I returned 
to my home in Georgia, and when the war broke out, 
I joined our army, was wounded and taken prisoner. 
Our slaves were all liberated, our property gone, my 
wife dead, and I left the hospital a pauper. By the 
aid. of a friend I reached Erie with my little girl, and 
we have walked from there, begging our way. 
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**0h, my God ! what .do you think were my feel- 
ings as I passed the old college hall and play- 
grounds, and thought what I once was — what I might 
have been — and what I now am ; but the appetite 
for strong drink has followed me from my youth, 
like an evil spirit, bent on my destruction. 

^* As I passed along the college grounds, I saw the 
old tree where you and I used to sit and smoke our 
cigars, build aerial castles, and talk over our antici- 
pations of the future. How little did I then think 
my future would be a drunkard's life, and most prob- 
ably a pauper's grave ! 

** As Annie and I were coming down College hill, 
we met a student with his books under his arm, look- 
ing as careless and happy as I used to feel when, 
unconscious of the future, I trod the same path when 
we were boys. My little Annie was so hungry that 
I begged him to give me a few pennies to buy her 
some bread ; yes, I was a beggar, asking charity to 
keep my child from starving, on the street I had 
trodden when I was wealthy and full of hope for the 
future. The young man put a dime into Annie's 
hand, and she looked so pleased, for she had had 
nothing to eat since the day before. We slept in a 
barn last night, I think it was on your father's old 
farm, a few miles back. You remember, I used to 
go out home with you, and stay over Sunday. I 
thought I remembered the place, although it was 
nearly dark when we got there. 

" Just as we approached your town, we passed one 
of those curses by the wayside — a public inn, where 
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they sell liquor ; one of those pits into which all like 
me must fall ; we cannot avoid them, cannot pass 
them. Oh ! what a terrible thing is this appetite, tliis 
irresistible craving for strong drink ! You remem- 
ber the picture in our old geogi'aphy of a traveler on 
horseback in Africa, who, with his horse, was caught 
in the folds of an anaconda — how frantically both 
horse and rider seemed to struggle in the terrible 
embrace ! How often have I thought of that pic- 
ture, and imagined it represented myself, struggling 
with this fatal appetite. 

*' I knew my child was starving, and that I had the 
means of buying bread for her. I did not know 
where I could get any more money, and yet I could 
not resist the temptation ; / had to drink, and as the 
hotel-keeper dropped the dime the student had given 
Annie into his till, I realized what I had done. I 
had left my little girl on the sidewalk, waiting for 
me to come out with some bread and butter, which 
I told her I would go in and buy for her. As I 
turned to leave the bar, I asked the keeper for a 
piece of bread, when, with a curse, he told me to be 
gone. 

" I told Annie they had none to sell, and we soon 
passed a baker's shop, where I saw some small loaves 
of bread on the counter. I went in, and, watching 
my opportunity, stole one, and gave it to Annie. 
Half famished, she could not wait until we were out 
of sight ; the baker missed his loaf, pointed us out 
to a policeman, who arrested me and brought me 
here. I inquired for you of the turnkey. I thought 
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you were a doctor, and when he told me you were 
an attorney, I sent my little girl for you. It is a 
small case to ask you to attend to, but to me it is 
all in all. You see I am as much deprived of my 
liberty as if I was a highway robber, and treated as 
if I was as guilty as a defaulting bank officer (?), and 
yet I only stole a five-penny loaf to keep my child 
from starving." 

He made me promise not to tell any one who he 
was, and, assuring him of my assistance, I left his 
cell. He was in confinement a few days, and when 
thoroughly sober, I procured his release. Some 
kind ladies liad interested themselves in Annie's be- 
half. I gave him a respectable suit of clothes and a 
pass for himself and child to Cincinnati, where he 
could take a boat for Georgia, his home. I have 
never heird from him since, yet I have no doubt of 
the end — a drunkartT s death. 

My observation has satisfied me that not one man 
in twenty, who has once been a confirmed drunkard, 
is ever reformed so thoroughly that the reformation 
will continue. Nearly all are unable to resist the 
demands of their appetites for any great length of 
time, and when the law establishes so many places 
where such men are tempted, it is useless to expect 
to be able to reform and save them. The temper- 
ance people can only do the best they can, and leave 
the rest to God. But the rising generation can be 
saved, and the means used to secure this result will 
save many confirmed inebriates. There is one way, 
and only one, and that is, prohibitmiy strict and ab- 
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solute. Banish the accursed stuff from our streets 
and by-ways; stamp the traffic with the infamy it 
deserves, punish the man who sells whiskey, just as 
you would punish any other criminal, and, if ever 
the law is effective in doing good and eradicating 
evil, it will be here, and save thousands of men from 
crime, poverty, and drunkards' graves. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AN ANCIENT BOOK ACCOUNT, AND ANOTHER 

MURDER. 

" There is a weapon firmer set 
And surer than the bayonet ; 
A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the 6od, 
And executes a freeman* s will, 
As lightning does the will of God, 
And from its power no bars nor locks 
Can shield us— 'tis the ballot box." 

—John PUrponi. 

VOTE IT OUT, 

*' When the time that we long for shall come, 
When the people shall vote as they pray, 
When the morning of glory shall dawn, 
We will hail with delight the glad day. 

CHORUS. 

"It will come, by-and-by, 

When right o'er success shall pTevail, 
It will come, by-and-by, 
God hath said, and His word cannot fail. 

" When the chains of the traffic shall break. 
And the shackles from Christians shall fall, 
When the voters shall dare to do right. 
Though the party should go to the wall. 

(138) 
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**Oh I ye Christiaiis, whose prayers are so loud 
That God would old Alcohol roat, 
Bemember to vote as yon pray, 
And thus drive the enemy out." 

'* WITH XALACB TOWARD NONE, AND CHABITT FOB ALL.** 
** UNITED WB 8TABD, DIYIDKD WE FALL.'* 

^' Why do you spend so much time lecturing on 
temperance ? No one will thank you for it. All 
this excitement on the subject is doing no good. 
There is just as much liquor drank now as there was 
before we had any temperance societies. You are 
making yourself unpopular with the hotel-keepers, 
and they control a great many votes. The temper- 
ance women cannot vote for you, and would not if 
they could. The temperance men do not exert one- 
half the influence at an election that the liquor men 
do. Don't you see that it is a losing game all 
around ? Why do you bother with it, then ?" 

I met a friend in the street one day, and, after 
taking deliberate aim, he fired the above broad-side 
at me, with the rapidity of a discharge from a 
mitrailleuse. It set me to thinking. 

A pai't of the statement is not true, and a part is 
true. It is not true that the temperance movement 
has done no good. It is not true that as much liquor 
is drunk now as there used to be before there were 
any temperance societies. The balance of the state- 
ment is true, most probably. 

Fifty years ago the hotel-proprietor was a man of 
influence and position in society. The business of 
liquor selling was untrammeled by legal restrictions, 
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and was a most respectable calling ; now the trade is 
contraband, and the liquor-sellers hang only on the 
verge or ** ragged edge" of respectability. Few of 
them are church members ; many of them are disrep- 
utable ; some are good citizens and honorable men, 
who try not to abuse the license granted them. But 
come from wliatever aource it may, the <?ffect of the 
poisoned cup is the same ; its influence on society is 
alike, though it be filled cither by the hand of the 
owner and proprietor of a fashionable hotel or that 
of the keeper of a low groggery. 

But in proportion to the number of inkabitants, I 
do not believe that one-tenth part as much liquor is 
sold or drank now as there was in the early days of 
the Commonwealth. 

In looking over the court records a few weeks 
since, I came across an old account book, kept by a 
tradesman of olden times. The book is dated in 
1790, and was used in a suit to recover an account a 
few years after. It was the " day book" of one of 
the first merchants in our city — a most excellent 
man — who died long since, respected by all who knew 
him. Curiosity prompted me to look through its 
pages, and to notice the staple articles of barter and 
trade of that day. 

The following is a copy of a page from the book : 



1T93. John M., Dr. £ 8 D 

May 18, to 2 quarts whiskey 8 9 

19,to2 ditto ditto 8 fl 

2I,to2 ditto ditto & 9 

SB,t02 ditl;o ditto .> 3 9 
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84,tolgil, ditto 7 6 

25,tolditto ditto 7 6 

28, to J^ lb tea, IJ^ sugar 5 9 

29, to J45 gal spirits 8 9 

80, to J4 ditto ditto 8 9 

81, to ^ ditto ditto 8 9 

June 2, to H ditto ditto / 8 9 

3, to 2 qts whisliey 8 9 

4,to2qts ditto 8 9 

6, to 1 i>oand sugar, 1 qt whiskey 2 10 

8, tolqtwliiskey... . 110 

9, toldittoditfo 110 

10, to J^ gal whiskey 8 9 

11, to 1 lb sagar and ^ lb tea 4 3 

12, cr. by one ham venison, smoked 2 

14, to 1 qt whiskey 110 

15, to 1 ditto. 1 10 

16, cr. by one ham venison 1 6 

17, to 1 gal whiskey 6 

19, to ^ lb powder and 3 lbs lead 3 6 

21, to 1 gal whiskey 6 

23, to 6 yds calico, for wife IS 9 

25, to 1 lb sugar, 1^ lb chocolate 8 9 

27, to 1 qt salt, I pt whiskey 6 

29, to 2 gal whiskey 6 

30, to 1 lb loaf sugar 19 

July 1, to 1 gal 3 pints port wine 1 7 6 

2, tolqtbrandy 5 

8, to one rifle gun 9 

6, to pair Indian blankets 17 9 

6, to fustian and jean 14 1 



It will be seen by this- account, which is a veritable 
copy of one page in the day book, where there are 
hundreds similar, that whiskey was almost a necessity 
with the first settlers of the country ; it was a staple 
article of consumption, its sale was unrestricted by 
law. It was in general use, and a generous supply 
was always *^ laid in " for winter. 

A story is told of a consta])le, who, in an earlv 
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day, had been for sometime trying, without success, 
to collect a debt of an impecunious debtor, when, 
accidentally hearing that he had laid in his *^ winters 
whiskey" (three barrels), he paid him a visit with an 
execution. The man was absent from home, and 
when the constable informed his good wife of his 
errand, she was struck with consternation and dis- 
may. ** Why ! land-a-massy ! " she exclaimed, '^ you 
ain't a-going to take all our winter's whiskey away 
from us, are you ? " *'Kot all, mother," replied the 
good-natured constable, *'I will leave you the biggest 
barrel." '' Why, massy sakes alive," she replied, 
^* what on airth good is one barrel of whiskey in a 
family of nine children and only one heoio, do you 
think ? " The appeal was irresistible, and the oflBcer 
was content with one barrel. 

It must be evident to every one that there is not 
as much liquor drunk as in former times, when its 
sale was unrestricted, when almost every one used it 
more or less, and when it was no disgrace to get 
drunk. He must be blind indeed who can see no 
good result from the temperance movement. What 
laws we have restraining the traffic are due to it 
alone. The discussion of the temperance question 
has informed the people of the extent of the evil, has 
educated public opinion, and made the business of 
liquor-selling disreputable and contraband. Penal- 
ties are inflicted for the violation of the laws that 
regulate it. The law prohibits the sale or gift of it 
to minors or persons of intemperate habits ; will not 
permit it to be sold on Sundays or election days ; 
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and by these very proliibitious acknowledges the 
* fact that its use is pernicious to the i^eople and an 
injury to the well-being of society ; for, why restrain 
*the traffic in that which does no harm ? All these 
prohibitory laws are the direct result of the temper- 
ance reform movement, and it needs but to go a step 
further and prohibit the sale of liquor as a beverage, 
under all circumstances, and the victory will be com- 
plete : mankind disenthralled, society relieved of the 
great source of crime, and Christian morality ad- 
vanced with the stride of a centurv. 

For this purpose and to this end the temperance 
people must become more united and determined in 
action, more careful in the selecti(m of those who 
make and administer the laws. The hardest battle 
is yet to come. The army of manufacturers and 
venders, moved by the strongest of liuman motives, 
that of self-interest, will wage a long and stubborn 
warfare. It will be fought by the ballot instead of 
the bullet, by argument instead of tlie bayonet ; 
but armed as the hosts of temperance are, in a cause 
so holy, they are invincible to any force that can be 
arrayed against them. Let there be no armistice, no 
truce, no cessation of hostilities, until the victory is 
complete and the laws that disgrace our statute 
books are obliterated. 

No man should be elected to any office of public 
trust and confidence unless he is opposed to licens- 
ing sin and legalizing crime. We would n'>t vote 
for a thief, nor a robber, nor a murderer. \Vhy, 
then, vote for a man who supp9i:ts and upholds ^ 
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law which begets thieves, edncates the robber, and 
makes murderers by h' cense and legal enactments ? 

Since I commenced to write this chapter I have 
been employed to defend a man who killed another* 
at a licensed hotel in our city. All the actors were 
drunk — the murderer was drunk, his rictira was 
drunk, and the proprietor who sold the liquor was 
accessory to the crime, and deserves punishment, 
even more than the man wlio, frenzied bv its mad- 
dening influence, struck the fatal blow, and is in law 
the principal. Society may excuse the one because 
of his license. The law may fail to punish him, 
and while his victim is suffering the long j-ears of 
imprisonment prescribed as the penalty for the 
crime, he will walk our streets, free and unpunished, 
a libel upon the name of Justice, and a murderer by 
every law save that recorded on the statute book of a 
great commonwealth. 

And now, to the law-makers of tliis people I make 
this eloquent appeal, taken from one of the Rev. 
Lyman Beech er's great sermons on temperance : 

'*Ye venerable and honorable men, raised to seats 
of legislation in a nation which is the freest, and is 
destined to become the greatest, and may become the 
happiest on earth, can you, will you behold unmoved 
the march of the mighty evil ; shall it mine in dark- 
ness, and lift fearlessly its giant form in daylight, 
and deliberately dig the grave of our liberties, and 
entomb the last hope of an enslaved nation, and noth- 
ing be done by the national government to stop the 
destroyer ? With the concurrent aid of an enlighfc- 
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ened public sentiment, you possess the power of most 
efficacious legislation, and by your example and influ- 
ence, you, of all men, possess the best opportunities 
of forming correct and irresistible public sentiment 
on the side of temperance. Much power to you is 
given to check and extirpate this evil, and to roll 
down to distant ages broader and deeper and purer 
streams of national prosperity. Save us by your 
wisdom and firmness, save us by your example, and 
we will ever pray." 

Yes, gentlemen, to whom the people have given 
much, and of whom much is of right demanded, I 
make this appeal to you ; not, perhaps, in the spirit 
and belief of its eloquent author. He undoubtedly 
thought it might avail ; he knew that it enunciated 
self-evident truths, which none of you could or 
would deny. He thought your duty was so apparent, 
that you would give it the consideration it deserves. 
I don't think so ; for as long as the rum-shop is so 
effective a weapon with which to carry an election, I 
expect you to be cautious and conservative. 

I am not one of those amiably disposed, philan- 
thropic Christians, who believe in the doctrine of 
total depravity, and that politicians are but so many 
living evidences of the truth of the theory. Ko, 1 
believe that, as a class, you are of average morality 
and mental capacity ; that some of you were fairly 
nominated, and many of you were actually elected to 
the positions you occupy. I further believe that you 
are all, or most of you, willing to serve the country 
— of course, having first looked to your own interest. 
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— and what moro can we expect of fi*ail humanity ? 
And when it is made clearly apparent that it is to 
your interest to oppose the liquor traffic, I doubt not 
that you will do so, with all the zeal of new converts. 
It is, then, tlie duty of the tempemnce people to 
show you that their united vote is worth more than 
the influence of the grog-shop and beer-saloon. 
When this is done, your conversion will be complete 
and lasting. That this can and will be eventually 
accomplished, no one can doubt. As soon as the lad- 
vocates of temperance shall inscribe under the motto 
of our good brother Murphy, *^ Malice toward none 
and charity for all," the moral taught in the fable of 
-^sop, ** United Ave stand, divided we fall," and carry 
out at the ballot-box the principle the old man in the' 
fuble sought to instill into the minds of his sons, so 
soon will the temperance cause receive your hearty 
support, and not before. • 

To-day the grog-shop is a most effective instru- 
ment in the hands of politicians, with which to carry 
an election. But let the time come when it shall be 
no longer effective ; when the ]'um traffic shall be 
like Samson shorn of his locks, and appeals like the 
one quoted Avill not be lost upon those great and 
good men who seek for office — only for their country's 
good.(?) But I doubt whether that time will ever 
come, until we turn into the muddy pool of politics 
the pure stream of woman's influence at the polls. 
Then it will come, and come quickly. 

Let the temperance people but unite as the liquor- 
dealers have done ; let them forget the minor politi- 
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cal issues for this great principle ; lot their united 
strength be felt at the polls, and politicians will bow 
in humble obedience to their demands. AVhat is it 
that the advocates of prohibition ask that is unrea- 
sonable ? They seek to disarm the murderer ; to 
wrest the knife from the hand of the Avould-be sui- 
cide ; to protect the wife from the brutal blows of 
the drunken husband ; to wipe the tears of sorrow 
from the cheek of the mother, who mourns over the 
frailties of a wayward son. They seek to destroy the 
grog-shop, and, by its destruction, prevent its atten- 
dant evils — ^r<auperism and crime. They desire to 
promote temperance, sobriety, and their every-day 
companions — industry and morality. This, and this 
only, is their demand, and as certain as truth and 
right have always prevailed in every great public con- 
test against sin and wrong, so certain will the time 
come when these demands, made at the ballot-box, 
will be acceded to by a just and Christian people. 

'* Traih, crashed to earth, shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are her's ; 
Bnt Krror, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among Its worshippers.^* 



CHAPTER XV. 

CHARITY— AN EATmO^SALOON BILL OF FARE. 

*' Tho charities that soothe, and heal, and ble s, 
Are scattered at the feet of men like flowers.** 

—Wadaworth, 

** Now abideth faith, hope, and charity, these three ; but the greatest di 
these is charity.'* 

—1 Ck)r. , xiu. 13. 

'- The highest exercise of charity la charity toward the uncharitable/' 

—Buckminster, 

•* The rankest compound of viUainoas smells thai ever offended nostril." 

Shakespeare, 

^MViTH malice toward none and charity for all.'' 
This motto looks well in print, is amiable in precept, 
sounds well, and, without doubt, is a good rule of 
human conduct. It is in accordance with the spirit 
of the Christian religion, and of tlie sublime teach- 
ings of lliin who said : *^ If thy brother smite thee 
on the one cheek, turn to him the other also." But 
to an old lawyer, who, for over a tliird of a century 
has seen the effects of the liquor traffic, as they are 
manifested in our criminal courts, it is a very diffi- 
cult motto to adopt. The fact is, I hate the grog- 

(143) 
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shop in every form in which its monstrous presence 
is tolerated in a community, and have no perceptible 
feeling of charity for the liquor-seller, no matter to 
what church he belongs, or what his social position 
may be. When I have seen the criminal brought 
into court for trial ; when I have heard the story of 
his guilt, and found that it was the result of drunk- 
enness, I have felt charity for him, and pity for his 
suffering family. I hare observed, however, that the 
law had no charity, but against him its mandates 
were executed with a degree of severity which, it 
would seem, malice alone could dictate. In vain 
does the victim plead human infirmity and an uncon- 
trollable appetite in his behalf ; in vain does he point 
to the legalized temptation which has increased that 
appetite ; in vain does he ask for charity and beg for 
mercy — the law is inexorable, its penal statutes know 
no charity. ** Drunkenness aggi-avates the crime,'' 
says the stern and inflexible rule ; and, without 
mercy, without charity, the fetters are placed upon 
him, the prison doors are closed behind him, and for 
years he is incarcerated for the commission of a 
crime which, had he been sober, he would have 
scorned to commit. "Drunkenness aggravates the 
crime,'* but the liquor traffic aggravates drunkenness, 
and we are asked to be charitable toward the rum- 
seller while we are merciless toward the criminal. 
Why is this ? Is it because the licensed vender has 
become rich on his ill-gotten gains, owns a pew in a 
prominent church, and contributes to the spread of 
tlie gospel a small percentage of the profits he reaps 
from the ruin he lias wrouo;hl ? 
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What is an " eating-suloon," sucli as is established 
by law and protected by license ? It is a thing diffi- 
cult to describe — 8Ui generis — and as unlike any 
other thing in this world as darkness is unlike light. 
A respectable citizen applies to the court for a 
license to keep one. Its necessity as a place to feed 
the hungry is made manifest to the court. In fact, 
the testimony is so clear and conclusive on this 
point, one would suppose that, if the license was re- 
fused, it would cause a famine in the region around 
the contemplated saloon. The application is well 
considered by the court, and at last, from the ap- 
parent great necessity of such an institution, for the 
good of the public, the license is granted. 

A few days after, let us visit the place. It is tn 
full blast, running night and day. As we approach 
its door, we hear the ear-torturing music of an asth- 
matic Dutch organ, mingled with the beer-soiled 
notes of the "Faderland." We pause on the thresh- 
old ; a perfume, very unlike the " spicy breeze from 
Araby the blest," assails our nostrils ; stale beer and 
Connecticut tobacco combine their odors in com- 
mingled sweetness on the evening air. But some of 
my readers may be curious to know on what viands 
the people are fed in this "legalized necessfty" — a 
licensed eating-saloon. We enter the door, and pass 
around behind a screen, whose kindly services have 
preserved many a reputation, long after it was no 
longer worth preserving, and the stock in trade of 
this great and indispensable public institution comes 
in view. Let us take an inventorv : — 
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1st. A barrel of new corn wliiskey, from whose de- 
licious contents a number of bottles on tlie bar have 
been filled. 

2d. A half barrel of water crackers, wliose age can 
only be approximated by a geological computation of 
time — for arithmetic would be unable to do the sub- 
ject justice. 

3d. A number of kegs of lager beer, whose nasti- 
ness of composition is only rivaled by its taste. 

4th. A barrel of ale — a fit companion of the beer 
in all its attributes of flavor and smell, only nastier, 
if possible. 

5th. A basket of "pretzels," salt as the ocean's 
brine. The very thought of one begets thirst, com- 
pared with which that of Tantalus was a very mild 
sensation. 

6th. A Limburger cheese ! ! 

" But here my mnse her wing mann cour ; 
Sic flights are far beyond her pow*r." 

Here my pen proves unequal to the task. I can 
only say that if all the vile odors from the public 
sewers were mingled with those of Chicago's fragi-ant 
river and glue factories ; if all these could be com- 
bined in one stupendous, overwhelming, sickening 
stench, it would be sweet as the ottar of roses com- 
pared with that cheese. Surely the man who invent- 
ed this vile compound must have anticipated, in the 
progress of Christian civilization, the existence of a 
licensed lager-beer saloon, and well understood the 
laws of environment and the fitness of things. It 
(the cheese, not civilization) is found nowhere else. 
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Its odor becomes the proprietor, the place, and tlie 
public whose wants are there satisfied, while the 
place itself is sanctified by its presence. 

7th. A part of a box of salt herrings, whose 
smoke-dried remains ought to settle forever the ques- 
tion of precedence in the order of creation on our 
planet, between the fish and saurians. 

8th. On the walls arc hung, in graceful festoons, 
the fly-specked and savory bologna, ** whose harh is 
hushed, yet whoso scent endures forever." 

This completes the stock of eatables usually found 
in these licensed institutions, so necessary to /(^ecZ the 
public. Yet, if a '^ square meal" was demanded at 
the bar, to fill the order would require the agency of 
a miracle, second only to that of the loaves and fishes. 

The truth is, nine out of ten of these applications 
are most palpable swindles practiced on the court. 
The proprietor never intended to keep an eating- 
house, but a drinking-saloon, where nothing could be 
obtained to eat save that which would create an un- 
natural thirst. One hungry man could eat at a meal 
the whole stock of provisions, if his digestive powers 
were equal to the ^' cubic inch" capacity of his 
stomach. No ; it is not for an eating-house, but a 
drinking-saloon, tliat the license is obtained. The 
profit of the business is from drink. It is not from 
the traveling public, but from daily habitues, who 
gather there every evening, and squander the hard- 
earned wages of the day in a night's carousal. Yes ; 
seated around tables in the room, bloated, beer-sodden, 
and debauched, are the '* hungry " for whose esp«- 
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cial benefit this institution is licensed. Listen, for 
a moment, to the Babel-like jargon and confusion of 
tongues ; to the oath, tlie ribald song, tlie obscene 
jest, mingled Avith the repeated cries of *'zwei lager," 
" whiskey," '^pretzels," *' cheese," as each hungry and 
thirsty customer calls for these great necessaries of 
life. Listen for one moment, and then if you can 
feel any charity for the keeper, the court which 
granted the license, the men who certified to its ne- 
cessity, or the law which permits such a pandemo- 
nium to exist ; if you can feel any charity for anyone 
who assisted in planting such a foul and loathsome 
moral ulcer as this on our body politic, I am willing 
you should enjoy a monopoly of the sensation. 

There is another class of good citizens for whom I 
have no charity — I mean those who certify to the 
necessity of these immoral pest-houses. 

Not long ago I picked up a petition of an appli- 
cant for a license to keep a tavern or inn, from the 
clerk's desk in our court, and on it found the fol- 
lowing certificate : 

"We, the undersigned, respectable citizens of 

ward, in the city of , do hereby certify that we 

are well acquainted with the above-named appli- 
cant, and the house where he proposes to keep an 
inn or tavern. We know him to be a man of good 
repute for honesty and temperance, and believe that 
an inn or tavern is there necessary to accommodate 
and entertain strangers and travelers. AVe also cer- 
tify that the said applicant is well provided with 
house-room for the accommodation of the public." 
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The certificate was signed by twelve good citizens. 
Among those who had signed were eight members of 
prominent churches, and four good temperance men. 
And yet the certificate was untrue in every resjoect. 
It was, in plain English, a solid lie from the centre 
to the circumference. The applicant was not a man 
of good i-epute for temperance ; his house was not 
necessary to accommodate strangers and travelers, 
and the signers must have known it — for it was out 
of the path of usual travel ; very few strangers ever 
went there. The accommodations Avere not intended 
for the traveling public, but, night after night, the 
bar-room was filled with the same old habitues — men 
whose families resided near by, and who sorely needed 
the money squandered nightly in the pestilential at- 
mosphere of this licensed plague-spot. 

I know cliarity is a Christian virtue, and ought to 
be cultivated ; but if any man can feel charity to- 
ward those who signed that certificate, and in the 
most deliberate and positive manner falsified, in or- 
der that a nuisance might be established in the com- 
munity, he has a capability for ^^ saintly emotion" 
much greater than I have. In fact, I don't want to 
feel charitable toward them. I had much rather 
not. I feel more comfortable and enjoy myself bet- 
ter as it is. 

Here were eight professing Christians and four 
temperance men who signed that certificate, just be- 
cause the proprietor was a customer of theirs, and 
they were afraid to offend him and lose his trade by 
a refusal. Besides, he paid his bills promptly, and 
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Tvhat did it matter to them even if every coin tliey 
received was stamped with the sin of a nefarious 
traffic ? They saw not upon it the impress of the 
hist trembling touch of the drunkard's fingers, as it 
left his hand in exchange for gin. Tliey saw not tlio 
tears of his sorrow-stricken wife and hungry chil- 
dren. No, it was current coin of the realm; this 
they saw — nothing more. Yet they knew it all, as 
well as if the story had been impressed upon the 
coin indelibly as the motto, " In God we trust." But 
with many men ^'business is business," and the only 
woe that ever affects them is that of their own house- 
hold. To expend charity on such men is the poorest 
investment of the emotion that can be made, for it 
returns no interest on the capital expended. 

There is a kind of cheap morality in this world, 
which is rich in mottoes and moral epigrams, but 
poor and beggarly in deeds. Its precepts sound 
well when uttered by the lips of men, but in every- 
day life its teachings are forgotten and its admoni- 
tions disregarded. Members of this school of moral- 
ity deserve not so much charity as does the open 
sinner who strives to do right, but is driven to do 
wrong by an uncontrollable appetite or an impulse 
he is powerless to resist. 

Manv men deserve more credit in this world for so 
conducting themselves that society barely tolerates 
them than do many other men who acquire the repu- 
tation of being saints. The criminal w^ho has com- 
mitted a crime when intoxicated, in my mind, is 
much more deserving of charity than a respectable 
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man who deliberately certifies to a falsehood, for the*^ 
purpose of establishing a grog-shop, or the man who 
presents the intoxicating cup to the drunkard's lips. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL REPORT—STILL WORM AND f 
THE WAY TO DESTROY JT. 

" Ten thousand casks, 
Forever dribbling oat their base contents, 
Touch'd by the Midas finder of the State, 
Bleed gold for ministers to sport with. 
Drink and be mad, then . "lis your country bids/* 

—Cowper. 

" Since ninety-nine out of every hundred ruined men are ruined by drink, 
let us rescue the perishing, and carry to the drunkard the gospel of hope 
and deliverance.'* 

—John B. Ocugh, 

If we look at the temperance movement from a 
financial standpoint alone, we will see overwhelming 
Reasons why it should receive the support of every 
tax-payer and citizen who has his own interest at 
heart, as well as the moral and social welfare of so- 
ciety. 

"Arithmetic will not lie." It is one of the few 
truthful witnesses that can commit no perjury, even 
under the cross-examination of a skilful attorney. 
In the county where this chapter is written there are 
one hundred and seventy licensed saloons and hotels 
where liquor is sold. Now, suppose that the average 
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sale per day at eacli place is ten dollars — and I am 
informed by those who ought to know that it would 
exceed tliat amount — it would make in the aggregate 
seventeen hundred dollars per day, eleven thousand 
nine hundred dollars per week, over forty-seven 
thousand six hundred dollars per month, or five hun- 
dred and seventy-one thousand two hundred dollars 
per year. If, in ten years, the number should not 
increase, it would make the enormous sum of five 
million seven hundred and tAvelve thousand dollars, 
that would be «pent in one county alone for intoxi- 
cating liquor. What, then, would be the amount 
expended in our whole commonwealth ? what in our 
whole country ? 

Dr. Hargreaves, in a valuable publication entitled 
*' Our AYasted Eesources," gives some interesting 
and appalling statistics in relation to the cost of al- 
coholic beverages in the United States as compared 
with our other resources and expenditures. He 
states that the income of the country from all 
sources, including agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, railroads, mines, and fisheries, is, in round 
numbers, seven hundred millions of dollars per an- 
num. The amount of liquor sold in the United 
States in the year 1872 he estimates, from reliable 
statistics, at six hundred millions of dollars, an 
amount greater than the cost of all the food, and 
nearly twice as great as the amount expended for 
clothing. The cost to consumers in ten years is 
given as six thousand seven hundred and eighty mil- 
lions of dollars, or about three times the national 
debt. 
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ne liqaor bill of the State of Pennsylvania In 1870 was $G5,OGO,0OO 

Illinois for the same year 42,825,009 

Ohio " " " 58,845,000 

Massachusetts" " 25,000,000 

Maine " " ** with a prohibitory law 4,215,000 

But the loss is not alone in the money expended 
for that which is an injury to the purchaser. That 
is a direct loss to the people, and can be estimated 
in dollars and cents ; but the incidental loss is far 
greater. 

Suppose that some insect pest or worm should 
suddenly make its appearance in the fai-mer's field, 
and destroy his crops ; suppose the evil should ex- 
tend over the country until it was estimated that it 
destroyed over forty millions of buSliels of grain an- 
nually. Wonld not the country be alarmed? AVould 
not Congress appoint a commission of experienced 
entomologists to visit the region afflicted, to study 
the habits of the worm, and see what could be done 
to extii-pate it, as was done with tlie cotton-Avorm 
and grasshopper ? Yet there is a worm in our land 
worse than all the insect pests that have afflicted 
mankind. It consumes annually over forty million 
bushels of grain. The number of paupers in the 
United States, as given in the census of 1870, Avas 
one hundred and sixteen thousand one hundred and 
two. It will be seen that this hideous worm destroys 
annually enough grain to supply all these paupers 
with bread. Imagine the matter brought before 
Congress, on complaint being made from all parts of 
the country of its terrible ravages. The investiga- 
tion of the evil is intrusted to a committee of learned 
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naturalists, aud, after a cai*eful examination of the 
facts, they make the following report : 

" To the Ilonoralle the Senate and House of Repre- 
sented ives of the United States of Ainerica in Con- 
gress assembled : 

"The undersigned, appointed by your honorable 
body to investigate the ravages in various parts of 
the country of a worm, which it is said is destroy- 
ing a large proportion of the grain crop, beg leave to 
make the following report : 

" That in pursuance of the commission to us di- 
rected, we proceeded to make the necessary investi- 
gation, and founfl that the depredations of the worm 
were more general and destructive than we had an- 
ticipated. In some sections of the country the pro- 
ducts of whole fields of barley, rye, and corn were 
completely, destroyed. In some localities we found 
that hundreds of bushels of these cereals were so in- 
jured in one day as to be rendered unfit for food. 
We discovered that the destruction of the grain was 
the least of tlie evils caused by this worm. After it 
has fed for some hours on grain, it vomits forth a 
loathsome and disgusting poison, that is carried by 
other pests over the country, and scattered as bees 
scatter the pollen of flowers. This poison, thus dis- 
tributed, affects persons under its influence in a most 
remarkable manner. Its first symptoms are mani- 
fested in the one affected by a disposition to idleness, 
profanity, and street politics. These symptoms in- 
crease until the victim entirely neglects his business 
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»nd is given to spending most of his time in disrepu- 
table places, where are others affected in a similar 
manner. He squanders his property, and finally 
abuses his family, and beats in the most cruel man- 
ner his wife and children. As the symptoms increase 
in virulence, they result in a temporary insanity. In 
this condition the pereon affected is most likely to 
commit the very worst crimes — larceny, burglary, 
robbery, and arson are among the most frequent — 
and as the effects of the poison continue, the poor, 
suffering victim is impelled to perpetrate murder ! 
An examination of the records of the criminal 
courts showed us that nine-tenths of all the crime in 
the country is caused by tlie influence and effects of 
this poison. The coroner's docket proves that ninety 
per cent, of the suicides come from its agency, and 
if the unfortunate victim of its virus is not, before 
it is too late, kindly arrested on some criminal charge 
and sent to prison, where he is for a time removed 
from its influence, or if he does not kill himself, he 
at last dies from its effects, in the most awful tortures 
the human system can undergo. For some days pre- 
vious to his death, the person affected imagines that 
he is beset by devils, tlie fires of hell burn at his feet, 
hideous serpents hiss in his pathway, and fiends in 
every monstrous shape gibber and snarl at him from 
every dark corner of his room — horrible reptiles of 
every conceivable form, like monstrous toads, and 
snakes and worms, with eyes of flame and breath of 
fetid poison, hiss at him, and thrust out their forked 
i'^^f es. Scorpions 
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" With monstroaa tails, that twisted oat 
In horrid evolations. tipped with stings. 
Long, yenomons, and sharp,** 

Bmite him as he walks, until, at last, death most 
welcome ends his sufferings. We find these are the 
common and well-known effects of this poison. 

*^ We find that besides the destruction of the grain 
crop, the effect of this poison cost the country more 
in ten years than the late civil war ; and that it has 
destroyed more human lives in that time than were 
lost on the battle-fields of the rebellion. 

" In vicAV of the enormity of this evil, we believe 
it to be the duty of your honorable body to do every- 
thing that can be done to extirpate this loathsome 
reptile, commonly called by the people a " still worm," 
or, in scientific nomenclature, vermis Jiorribtlis ; and 
for this purpose we recommend that your honorable 
body shall pass an act authorizing its destruction 
whenever and wherever found. We also suggest that 
you memorialize the legislative bodies of the several 
States of this Union to join with you in the effort to 
destroy this worm, and we have no doubt of your 
final success, and that there will be at least one Con- 
gress of the United States that will be remembered 
in the prayers of the righteous for all time to come, 

'^ Respectfully yours, 

"Christian Morality, Cliief Entomologist 
'^Temperance Reform, Assistant J^ 

^^ow, most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 
most able and revered law-makers, vou who tried so 
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successfully to " enact ^' out of being the grass-hopper 
and cotton worm, here is an opportunity to legislate 
out of existence the most loathsome rcptile that ever 
crept its slimy way aJong the paths trodden by men ; 
here you can, if you will, act with some hope of suc- 
cess. A Christian constituency demands it at your 
hands, religion and morality demand it, suffering 
humanity demands it. Then will you refuse, because 
the grog-shop and its victims overawe you with the 
terrors of their influence at the ballot-box ? 

In estimating the expense to the countiy caused 
by the use of alcoholic liquor, we must add to the 
actual amount paid therefor the value of the grain 
destroyed in its manufacture, just as if it was de- 
stroyed by blight or the locust. Do so, and we have 
the following : 



Amonnt paid for llqnor in Pennsylvania annually $65,000,009 

The valae of cereald destroyed in its manufacture 8,000,000 

Total, the enofrmous sum of $63,000,000 



Add to the individual loss from the effects of its 
consumption the expense of our criminal courts — 
whose life-blood is but the Bulsation of this nefari- 
ous traffic — ^udd all this together, and you will have 
a sum that would build a church in every township, 
a school-house in every district, provide the churches 
with ministers on good salaries, the school-houses 
with teachers, school apparatus, and public libraries ; 
would place a Bible in every hand ; and when all this 
was done at home, would spread the blessings of 
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Christian civilization over the globe, until " Earth's 
remotest nation had learned the Messiah's name.'' 

But suppose this were not so, even suppose it 
would cost this vast amount of money to remove this 
great evil, would we not be bound to remove it by 
every principle Ox philanthropy and Christianity ? 
We have no right to weigh the moral and social wel- 
fare of a people in a scale with dollars and cents. 
AVe might as well attempt to appraise and value the 
pure and beautiful gems of the Orient by weighing 
them ounce for ounce, with the glittering, worthless 
sands of Alaska. 

The law that licenses the sale of that which is so 
ruinous to mankind in its consequences is radically 
wrong ; wrong in every feature ; wrong in inception 
and foundation ; wrong in principle and in precept, 
and in direct violation of all the teachings of Chris- 
tianity and the laws of God. 

No man has a right, no man can aoquire a right in 
this world, to give to his neighbor that which he 
knows will ruin that neighbor, and bring suffering 
and want to his wife and children. In vain am I 
told that the law-making power of the State has 
enacted such a law, and that it has received the sanc- 
tion of the Supreme Court ; I still deny the right, 
and acknowledge not the authority. Every prompt— 
ing of the human heart revolts at k,. I assert almost^ 
in the language of Lord Brougham, in the Parlia- 
ment of England : " Tliere is a law above all enact- 
ments of human codes, the same throughout the 
world and in all time. It is the law written by the 
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finger of God upon the hearts of men ; and by that 
law eternal and unchangeable, while men shall loathe 
rapine, hate crime, and abhor blood, they will deny 
the wild, the guilty phantasy that man has a right 
to give to his fellow-man that which he knows will 
prompt liim to crime, and ruin him in this world 
and the world to come." 

It is a proposition that admits of no denial. As a 
people we do know what are the probable conse- 
quences of the license system, and we are as respon- 
sible for those consequences as in law the accessory 
before the fact is responsible for the probable conse- 
quences of the act of his principle in crime. 

In this temperance reform, no citizen has a right 
to be apathetic or indifferent. In this world there 
are sins of omission as well as commission, and the 
man who fails to do what his duty to society calls 
upon him to do is as criminal as he who violates the 
plainest comrnandments of the law. 

We have no right to be careless and heedless of our 
neighbor's welfare. When men rt-linquish their 
natural liberty, in exchange for the protection and 
benefits of civil liberty, they assume other obligations 
than those which affect them solely and singly. 
Those obligations are a mutual regard for each other's 
rights and welfare. A man who would make no 
effort to save a drowning fellow-man would be justly 
despised by all who knew him, and while many are 
standing safe on the rock of temperance, yet the flood 
of intemperance is raging around them. The forms 
of men struggling and sinking amid the engulfing 
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waves are seen on every side. Shall nothing be done 
to save them ? Shall no plank, or buoy, or life-boat 
be launched to their assistance ? Shall we do noth- 
ing to protect future generations from this great in- 
undation of evil ? Heedlessness and neglect of duty 
are sometimes as criminal as unlawful acts. No man 
has a right to be careless to the injury of liis fellow. 
The thistle shall not be allowed to grow on one man's 
farm, lest it scatter its seed on the land of another. 
The husbandman may not, for his own benefit, place 
the burning match among the dried grass of his own 
field, lest the conflagration spread to the field of his 
neighbor. Mutual rights and obligations are the 
bonds that bind civilized society together, and the 
whole moral and legal code of the world may be 
summed up in that one sentence, so full of infinite 
wisdom and justice ; ^'Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them." 

Let us not, tlicn, neglect our duty to ourselves, 
our fellows, and to the future. The farmer who has 
let the noxious seeds take deep root in his fertile 
fields finds too late that he has ruined his farm by 
neglect and carelessness, while the careful husband- 
man is cautious that no baleful seed is sown on his 
ground, that the wheat he strews is unmixed with 
tares, and he reaps an abundant harvest. 

So in this temperance movement — let us by laws 
close those places of resort from which the seeds of 
ruin and death are strewn over the fair fields of youth 
and innocence, and future generations will reap the 
harvest of a sober, industrious, and prosperous man- 
hood* 



CHAPTER XVII. 

DEACON ABIJAH 8T0NE^HI8 COW^EFFECTS OF 
HIGH-PBICED GOODS IN AN EARL Y DA Y. 

" A jest's prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongne 
Of him that makes it/' 

—Shakespeare^ 

" Cue to our coffin adds n nail, no doabt ; 
And every grin eo merry draws one oiit. *' 

—Peter Pindar. 

Although the law is grave and dignified, yet there 
are times when both judges and lawyers lay aside tlie 
solemn conventionalities of the court-room, and in- 
dulge with infinite relish in joke and jest. At con- 
vivial meetings and bar suppers, restraint is laid 
aside, and stories of rich experience related, where 
each has been m turn either the victim or perpetrator 
o'i some joke, long remembered and often narrated. 
In former times the convivial glass was considered 
necessary to the evening's enjoyment, and many tales 
are told by the grey-headed veterans of the profession 
of those times when wit warred with wit, and. no 
quarter was asked or expected. 

(167) 
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At one of these meetings the following incident 
was related by a sober, staid old lawyer, who was 
then a pillar in the church, and a most exemplary 
man, but about whose former life the echoes of the 
past whispered many strange stories ; and as he re- 
lated it his eyes twinkled at the recollection, like the 
slumbering sparks m a nearly extinguished fire. ^'I 
tell the tale as it was told to me." 

Seventy-five years ago the county of Allegheny in- 
cluded within its boundaries a large portion of west- 
ern Pennsylvania. When other counties were form- 
ed out of its territory, the county seats where the 
courts were held were far apart, the roads very bad, 
and the attorneys and President Judge used to "ride 
the circuit," as it was called, on horse-back. In 
some instancTes and some seasons of the year, it 
would be several days' travel from one court to an- 
other. The wayside inn, or country tavern, now al- 
most extinct, was the home of the weary traveler and 
the pride of its proprietor. Generally situated at 
the corners of some ** cross-road," it was, soon after 
its erection, joined by a blacksmith shop, a country 
store and post-office, and became the nucleus of a 
bustling, thriving town or village. 

The bar-room of the " tavern " was the assembly 
room where all the politicians and gossips of the sur- 
rounding country met together in the evenings, and 
over the pipe and glass discussed grave questions of 
State, government, and religion, while "news much 
older than their ale went round." The prospects of 
the coming harvest, the injun depredations were 
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talked over, canvassed, and weighed with profounr! 
wisdom and great volubility. 



•* 'Twas there where the grey-headed gossips would meet, 
And the falling of markets, or goodnesu of wheat— 
This fleld-lymg fallow— that heifer just bought— 
Were favorite themes for discussion and thought. 
The merits and faults of a neighbor just dead— 
The hopes of a couple about to be wed — 
The doings m Congress— the bill and debate- 
Were all canvassed and wei hed aa the hours grew late.** 



The pride of the landlord was his bar, which 
usually occupied one side of the room. This was ar- 
ranged with a row of sturdy, aldermanic-shaped de- 
canters, filled with ^'Old Eye," ^^ Old Peach," 
"Cherry Bounce," "Tansy Bitters," and all the 
other primitive liquors and compounds which so 
pleased the taste of the "Fathers of our Republic," 
while bottles of infusions of "Moosemissy" and 
" Cherry-tree bark" offered their sanitary services to 
the early settlers to ward off the " fever and ager " 
and kindred diseases so prevalent in a new country. 

The landlord of one of the most popular of these 
resorts was one Deacon Abljah Stone, a pious and 
exemplary man, a pillar in the church, and yet one 
who always kept his "eye on the main chance," and 
who boasted, withal, that he had never been " done 
for" in a trade. 

The Deacon was a temperate man, as the world 
then went ; yet it was whispered that he was some- 
what fond of his own good cheer, and when the 
judges and members of the bar met under his hos- 
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pi table roof, he laid aside his scruples . ami indulged 
witli the rest. 

These events were always followed by era-tain lec- 
tures from his good wife, which wei'C delivered in a 
style more remarkable for their emphasis than for the 
elegance of their diction. But it was all of no use — 
when the lawyers came the Deacon would forget him- 
self, and it was always observed that the next day he 
looked more than usually solemn, and took particular 
pains to deliver to his customers homilies on the evils 
of intemperance. 

On one of these occasions the younger members 
of the bar, and, it was whispered^, some older ones, 
too, planned a practical joke, which was carried into 
effect as could only be done by a set of graceless 
scamps whose familiarity with the law bred contempt 
for its mandates. 

The Deacon had for nearly twenty years been the 
owner of a lop-horned, star-faced, brindlecow, which, 
for her lacteal resources, he highly prized. She was 
well-known in the neighborhood, and there was not 
a truck-patch owner within five miles but was most 
intimately acquainted with her. It had happened 
that in one of her nocturnal predatory excm-sions," by 
some wicked hand she had been '* curtailed^' until 
she somewhat resembled Tam O'Shanter's mare, after 
she had passed the ''key-sfane of the brig." 

One very dark night, while some of the lawyers 
were plying the Deacon with his own generous liquor 
within, without a fouLand wicked plot was being 
executed against him. Those engaged in it went to 
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the stall of old Brindle, and with a saw shortened 
considerably her horns, while with a relic obtained 
from a neighboring tan-yard, some shoemaker's wax 
and a string, they lengthened her caudal appendage 
as it was in the days of her youthful innocence. 
With some paint well applied, the star in her fore- 
head vanished like a missing orb in a constellation, 
and all was ready. One of the young attorneys then 
entered the bar-room, where he was immediately 
asked by his coadjutors where he had been. He re- 
plied that he had been to secure a fee^ — that a client 
of his, who was unable to pay cash for legal services, 
had given him a cow, and now that he had her, he 
did not know what to do with her. He wished he 
could sell her for one-half of what she was worth. 
Here the Deacon pricked up his ears, and looking as 
innocently indifferent as if he never intended to pur- 
chase another cow in his life, asked where she was, 
and what the owner would take for her. He was in- 
formed that she was in a vacant lot across the street. 
The Deacon lighted his lantern, and, with the owner 
of the cow and several others, walked over to take a 
look and make a trade. It was not far in a straight 
line to the lot where the cow was, but it was observed 
that the Deacon had considerable lateral motion in 
proportion to his direct movement. After some time 
the cow was reached. The Deacon, by the dim light 
of his lantern, looked her over, and remarked that 
she had not a single point of a good milker about 
her, being in this respect totally unlike his favorite 
Brindle. After some talk about the price, the quasi 
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owner agreed to sell the Deacon the cow, if he wonld 
receipt for the whole bill of all the lawyers and 
judges that night, and give them all the liquor they 
could drink before they went away. This the Deacon 
agreed to do, reflecting that it was then late and that 
they could not drink much more, as they had to start 
before day-light, to be able to reach the county town 
in time for court next day. 

When the night's carousal was ended, and the 
judges and attorneys had all started on the road, the 
Deacon retired to his marital couch and slept the 
sleep of the just, regardless of the admonitiows of 
his good spouse, first telling her, however, what a 
good bargain he had made in the trade for anew cow, 
and how his anxiety for the welfare and sobriety of 
the members of the court had induced him to mix a 
certain quantity of water with the liquor he brought 
up after the trade was made. This statement some- 
what mollified the acidity of the good lady's temper. 
In the morning she arose early, and directed the hired 
girl, Belinda, to go across the road and milk the new 
cow the Deacon had bought, as she wanted to see 
how " big a mess" she would give. 

The girl soon returned and informed her mistress 
that she believed the new cow was only old Brindle 
curtailed at one extremity and retailed at the other, 
in a way she could n't exactly understand, yet, never- 
theless, she was satisfied it was so. 

The old lady strode across the street, looked at 
the cow for a moment from one point of observation, 
and then from another, until slie was convinced ; 
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then, hastily returning, she dashed her sun-bonnet 
on the kitchen table, walked into the bed-room, and 
^tonished the good Deacon with the following point- 
ed remark ; 

^'Deacon Bija Stone ! you old fool 1 as sure as you 
live, you have went and gone and bought your own 
COW; old Brindle ! And yet you said you war'n't 
drunk ! ! Them pesky lawyers will git you so drunk 
«ome night that you will sell yourself to the evil one, 
and cheat him in the bargain ! " 

The Deacon looked at her for a moment in blank 
amazement, until he fully imbibed the fearful import 
of her words. Then he arose, dressed hastily, and 
started for the scene of his late purchase. As he 
approached, old Brindle stood quietly chewing her 
cud and brushing the flies off her sides with her im- 
proved attachment. She evidently didn't under- 
stand it any better than Belinda did, but appeared 
perfectly content with the addition made to her 
means of defense against her tormentors. 

The Deacon looked at the familiar form of the old 
cow also from two standpoints, and immediately be- 
came a convert to the '^Belinda theory." 

Old Brindk. was never seen in that neighborhood 
afterward, nor was the Deacon from that time ever 
known to take a drink. He became an earnest 
worker in the early temperance cause. But it was 
for a long time after considered dangerous to ask 
him the price of cows in the neighborhood. 

Among the members of the bar who frequently 
etppped with the Deacon was one J. F., an able law- 
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yer, an eloquent advocate, and withal an incorrigible 
wag and joker. The Deacon was a very warm friend 
and admirer of his, and used to quote him as author- 
ity on all disputed points or legal questions that 
ai'ose among the gossips and habitues of his bai- 
room. 

A new judge had just been appointed by the Gov- 
ernor for that circuit, and early on the morning of 
court week F. rode up to the Deacon's door, hitched 
his horse to the sign-post, and went to the bar for 
his usual drink. He Avas met by the Deacon with a 
smiling face and outstretched hand. After the drink 
had been disposed of the Deacon said : 

*^ Wall, 'Squire, how do you like the new judge ? " 

"Oh," said the laAvyer, ^'he is a good judge but 
for his one weakness — his single failing." 

" You don't say ! " said the Deacon. 

" Yes," said F. " lie is a good lawyer and a thor- 
oughly honest and upright judge, but the truth is, 
Deacon, he is very much given to drink." 

Now, as this was some two years after the Dea- 
con's unfortunate purchase, he had almost forgotten 
how strong was the temptation of the social glass, 
and was very mu<3h shocked and grieved at the infor- 
mation. 

*^Why don't you talk to him, 'Squire," said he, 
"and see if you could not induce him to quit drink- 
ing.?^" 

"I have," said F. ; "so have all the members of 
the bar; but it does no good. Now, Deacon, if a 
man like you, a good, pious, temperate man, with 
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your years and experieucc, would speak to him, it 
might do some good — if you were to tell him that 
the too frequent use of intoxicating liquor as a bev- 
erage, if long persisted in, benumbs the faculties, 
blunts the moral sensibilities, and finally leads to 
premature dissolution, disease, and death." 

"flow is that, 'Squire?" said the Deacon; "say 
that ag'in." F. repeated the remark with great so- 
lemnity and deliberation. "I'll do it, 'Squire, I'll 
do it," said the Deacon, " the first time I see the 
Judge." 

F. mounted his horse and rode on, smiling at the 
•thought that the Judge was only a few miles behind 
him Oil the road, and, as the morning was cold, he 
had no doubt that his honor would stop at the Dea- 
con's for a drink, although he was a very temperate 
man for that dav. 

Not long after, the Judge rode up, hitched his 
horse, went into the bar-room, shook liands with the 
Deacon, and called for a "hot whiskey sling," 

"Judge," said the Deacon solemnly, "I wouldn't 
do it. If I was in your place. Judge, I wouldn't do 
it," 

The Juage looked at him in astonishment,, and 
h^s.ed him what he meant. 

•" The fact is, Judge," said the Deacon, "' the too 
freq'iv^nt use of intoxicating liquor on an average, if 
consisted in, numbs the factories, blunts the moral 
senses, :»nd finally leads to amateur disease and 
death." 

At that moment the Judge recolject^d that F, 
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must have passed along that momingy and immedi- 
ately took in the situation. 

** Deacon," said he, "ain't you the old fool that 
once got drunk and bought his own cow ? " 

This was the weak spot in the Deacon's armor. 

"Judge,'' said he, his choler rising with the occa- 
sion, and as he proceeded — "Judge, it's a mistake! 
It is false. Judge ! ! It's not true ! ! ! I told Seth 
Jones so on last 'lection day — I told 'Squire Smith so 
last week — I tell you. Judge, it's an outmgeous — in- 
fernal — d — d lie, and. I can whip any man that be- 
lieves the story ! " 

THE judge's story. 

"Now, Judge, it is your turn," said a young mem- 
ber of the bar to our venerable Court after the last 
incident had been related — "it is your turn for a 
story." The good old man looked benignly at the 
attorney, and asked him if he ever heard of old 
Judge M., of Clarion county. 

"Heard of him!" said the attorney. "Why, he 
is my father ! " 

" Oh, thou most wise son ! " remarked the Judg^, 
" I will tell you a story about him that happened be- 
fore you were born, and probably before. such a ca- 
lamity was ever anticipated, 

" In the early settlement of western Pennsylvania, 
the production of iron from the ore was an important 
and profitable branch of business. Blast furnaces 
were built among the hills of Venango and Clarion 
counties, and each became the centre of a thriving 
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Tillage. The iron-masters always kept a country 
store, out of which the hands employed about tho 
furnaces were generally paid. The stock of goods 
usually kept in these stores was of a kind in most de- 
mand among the early settlers, and they were marked 
at a price so high that it would astonish a modern 
merchant, and bid defiance to any known rule of 
profit or percentage. 

"One of these furnaces was built by Judge M., a 
wealthy pioneer in the west, as it was then called, a 
most excellent man, and a great lover of a joke. He 
was well known and esteemed for his kindness to his 
employees and for his honesty. Nerertheless, the 
goods with which he paid his men were marked at a 
price 80 high that it was a standing joke in that lit- 
tle community that the Judge's clerks had to use a 
ladder when they marked them. 

"Among his men was one Sam S., a most industri- 
ous, hard-working man, and one who, when sober, 
was noted for his honesty and truthfulness. Sam 
was a great wag, and a gi-eat farorite with all his 
companions, and more particularly so with the Judge, 
who often said that, when sober, he was true as steel. 
But Sam would occasionally get on a spree, and, 
when drunk, became a perfect kleptomaniac. He 
would steal anything portable that he could find. 
When sober he would not seem to know how the 
stolen property came into his possession. One day 
begot on one of bis periodical ^play spells,' as he 
called them, and that night the Judge's store was 
broken into and a quantity of goods stolen. The 
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event created quite an excitement, and the next day 
all the loungers of the settlement were gathered at 
the store discussing the matter, and proposing mea- 
sures to capture the burglar. 

*' While the excitement was at its highest, to the 
astonishment of all, in walked Sam with the bundle 
of stolen goods, and laying them down on the coun- 
ter, he coolly said^ ^ Judge, you know I am an honest 
man, and a poor man, as works hard to support my- 
self and the old woman. Wall, yes'day I got on a 
drunk. Judge, not a very big one, but a middlin' size 
drunk. I went home and slej^t on the hay in the 
barn, and this morning when 1 woke up I found I 
had stole these goods. Fust I didn't know wliere 
they come from, fur I don't 'member nothing about 
it. But when I opened the bundle and saw your 
price marks, then I know'd where I got 'em. But 
wben I took a more keerful look at the marks, I saw 
they were marked so high that I couldn't afford to 
steal them at that price, for you know. Judge, I am 
a poor man, and can't stand the swindle ; and if you'll 
jest take 'em back and call it square, I'll never take 
another drink.' 

*^ There was a roar of lausrhter in which the Judo[e 
joined heartily. Sam was forgiven, and kept his 
word, and was never known to take a drink of liquor 
again. Years after, when by sober industry he had 
paid for a farm on wliich he lived, he was heard to 
remark that it was luckv for him that the old Judcre 
used to mark his goods so high, for it made a sober 
man of him, when but for that he might have died 
tt drunkard." 



CHAPTER XVIIL 
COMPULSION AND PERSUASION 

" See Bradder Brown — whose eaving grace 

Would sanctify a quarter race — 

Out on the crowded floor advance, 

To beg a blesein' ." 

— /rtrin BusseU. 

** Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound/' 

--Bom. V. 20. 

Said a reverend friend to me once : *^ You can do 
nothing in the cause of temperance by harsh laws, 
or by force. The only way to make men better is to 
show them the evil of their ways, and try to persuade 
them to do right ; moral suasion is the only effective 
means of reforming men. Did you ever know a man 
who became a Christian through force ? Men- will 
not be driven into the path of rectitude. Ministers 
don't try to drive them to the * anxious seat ' — if 
they did they would fail. They persuade thetn. All 
men must be sanctified through faith, and then 
'divine grace' will help them. The only way to con- 
vert sinners is by the Holy Spirit, i^cting through 
grace ; and by grace will they be sanctified, and '' 
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** Stop, my friend," said I, " you are already de 
profu7idu — at least you are beyond my depths. You 
are entirely too metaphysical — I mean metaphysical 
in the Scotchman's definition of the word. Inquired 
one Scotchman of another, once : ' Jamie, what do 
ye mean by metaphysics ? ' ^ Diuna ye ken, mou ? 
I'll tell ye. Its when ain mou is spakingand an ither 
mon is listening, and when the mon that is listening 
dinna ken what the mon that is spaking means, and 
when the nion that's spaking dinna ken what he 
means himsel — that's metaphysics.'" 

Let us think a moment and see if men cannot be 
driven. What is the object of our penal code ? 
Does it act by the force of moral suasion ? Observe 
its most i^ersuasive sentence: **And the man so 
offending shall be guilty of a felony, and on convic- 
tion shall be sentenced to pay a fine to the Common- 
wealth of five thousand dollars, and undergo imprison- 
ment by separate and solitary confinement in the 
jjenitentiary for a period not exceeding ten years for 
tlie first offense, and on conviction of the second 
offense, for life." 

Now, it strikes me that that is a very forcible way 
of nersuading men to abstain from the commission 
of crime. A man who cannot be persuaded by the 
seductive power of that section must be very obdu- 
rate indeed. Why do we send men to prison ? Is it 
to persuade them ? Does not tbe law by the inflic- 
tion of its penalties drive them into the path of recti- 
tude, and by the terrors of its punishments prevent 
others from commit tincr crime ? Docs the fear of 
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the gallows persuade men to regard the lives of their 
fellow^men, or does the fear of an ignominious death 
drive them to a proper respect for others' rights ? 
Are men persuaded to run from a falling tree or a 
burning building ? How many in this wicked world 
are driven to serve God through fear of the devil ? 
Why do ministers preach to sinners of the wrath to 
come, and of punishment in a future world, except 
it be to drive them to do right in this ? 

The ancients symbolized their idea of justice by the 
form of a beautiful woman. She was represented as 
blindfolded, that she might not see the differences in 
the social position of those who were her suppliants. 
In one hand she held a pair of scales at equipoise, to 
teach men that equal justice was dispensed to all ; 
that before her tribunal the beggar in his rags and 
the millionaire clothed in purj)le and fine linen met 
as equals, and that the measure of justice that was 
meted out to the one was measured unto the other. 
In the other hand she held a naked sword, to symbol- 
ize the fact that justice was swift and unrelenting 
in executing the mandates of the law ; for the pro- 
tection which the law affords the citizen depends 
upon the certainty with which the penalties for its 
violation are inflicted. But for the persuasive power 
of that naked sword, men would hold their lives, 
their liberties, and their property, by a frail and feeble 
tenure indeed. The naked sword of justice is ever 
present in the mind of the law-breaker, and by the 
effective power of fear it, and it alone, persuades him 
to do right. 
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Mark Twain relates a westeni incident aa follows : 
'* Bemis once sliot at the deuce of spades, nailed to 
a tree, with an Allen revolver, and fetched a mule 
standing about thirty yards to the left. Bemis did 
not want the mule — he had no use for it — but the 
owner came out with a double-barreled shot-gun and 
persuaded him to buy it anyhow." 

That is the kind of persuasion that seems the most 
effective to an old lawyer. The law would be totally 
ineffective but that, through fear, it compels met) 
to respect the rights of their fellow-men. It is not 
the cunning device of the locksmith that protects 
our property, but the fear of the naked sword. You 
inclose a sum of money in a paper envelope, and send 
it on a journey of hundreds of miles through the 
mafls, on its mission of business or charity. Is it 
the power or influence of persuasion that goes with 
it and protects it from the avarice of the thief and 
robber ? By no means ! The frail envelope that 
incloses it couM be destroyed by the hand of a little 
child. But in all its long Journey it is guarded and 
protected by the fears oi men, and is safer far than 
if its only protection w<^ie "'* bars of brass and triple 
steel." Oh, how feeblo v'oald be the safeguards of 
the rights of men but for the might and majesty of 
the law ! What paralyzes the arm of the murderer 
or stays the knife of the assassin but ti»3 fear of the 
naked sword of justice ? 

In vain do you persuade men wilh well- worded 
maxims, pious precepts and proverbs to do right. 
The stern and inflexible decree of divine justice. 
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" fclie soul that sinneth shall die," has made more 
Christiaus and honest men than would volumes of 
persuasion and entreaty alone. 

*' Honesty is the best policy," says the maxim ; 
that would persuade men to be honest, because it is 
politic to be so, and therefore as a general thing most 
profitable. But when the time comes that it is 
neither politic nor profitable to be honest, what then 
does the maxim teach .'^ Why, as the only reason 
given for being honest is because it is the best policy, 
when it is no longer politic to be honest, the reason 
ceases, and then what ? The logical conclusion 
would evidently be bad morality. 

I do not, of course, object to persuasion as one of 
the measures by which men are reformed. It is 
many times effective, yet it is certain that hunger 
and the husks had more effect with the son than 
an indulgent father's admonitions. '' I will arise 
and go to my father's house." Why ? Who persuad- 
ed him ? No one — the stern demands of hunger, 
cold, and want drove him to reformation. 

Persuasion is most generally like the fair woi-ds 
that the farmer used to prevail upon the boy to de- 
sqeiid from the tree — when they were ineffective, it 
was found there was great virtue in stones. And in 
this great temperance reform, while I would if I 
could persuade everybody to abstain from strong 
drink, I would hang the naked sword of justice and 
the law over the liead of the grog-seller, like that of 
Damocles, by a single thread ; and if he persisted in 
selling liquor to the ruin of his neighbors, and the 
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tlireud should break, I would try and restrain :iiy 
emotions in such a manner that my grief would not 
be obtrusive. 

To say that men cannot be compelled or driven to 
abstain from tlie liquor traffic by legislation is to 
say that they cannot be controlled or governed by 
law. Let us have laws that prohibit the sale of li- 
quor under severe penalties, and those who violate 
them will soon discover that the arm of the law is 
stronger than the arm of man. 

The truth is, men can be driven to do right, and 
by the law are so driven all along the highways of 
life ; with grace or without it, sanctified or unsancti- 
fied, it matters not ; they obey because disobedience 
brings punishment. As in the physical world, so is 
it in the moral. Men are driven by hunger to labor 
for food, by thirst to work for drink, and by cold 
are they driven to toil that they may be clothed. 
Man was born a slave to nature's laws, and he must 
obey or die ; and in society every man is a slave to 
the laws that compel him to respect the rights of his 
neighbor as he would have his rights respected, and 
when he disregards the obligations he owes to so- 
ciety for the protection afforded him by the law, our 
courts do not try to persuade him, but he is driven 
by penalties to obedience and subjection. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

PAT FLANNIGAN'8 LOOia 

" ^Tis wisdom to beware. 
And better shun the bait than straggle in the snare." 

**Bnt let the strong temptation rise, 
As whiiiwinds sweep the sea : 
We find no strength to *Bcape the wreck, 
Save, pitying God, in Thee." 

—Mrs. Hale's ** Alice Bay," 

** Patrick Flannigan," said the District Attor- 
ney one day in court, '^ stand up and plead guilty or 
not guilty to the, charge the Commonwealth has pre- 
ferred against you ! " 

When Pat had complied with the polite request 
thus made by the officer of the law, the Attorney 
proceeded to read from a i^aper in his hand a very 
graphic description of a certain transaction in which 
Pat had been engaged a few days before. 

*^ What say you ? Are you guilty or not guilty ? " 
asked the Attorney. 

"I am not guilty of half thim things ye've read to 
me," said Pat, looking at the Court; ''but I did 
have a bit of a row last Saturday was a week ; an' I 
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dunno jisfc vat I did, fer ye see I was stavin' dnink, 
on the meanest corn whiskey yer honor iver tasted." 

^* But, Patrick, w^e never taste it," said the Judge, 
while a smile lurked in ambush behind the grave ju- 
dicial countenance. 

** Sure, now, don't ye, though ? " said Pat, with a 
look of mingled surprise and incredulity — "don't ye 
though ? AYell, thin, ye ought to jist once, to know' 
how the crather acts, an' to know how to pity a poor 
fellow that does. Sure, yer honor grants licenses, 
an' how do ye know the mischief yer doin' to honest 
men like mesilf unlci^s ye take a drink now an' thin 
— jist to see how it makes a man behave hisself." 

"Who gave you the liquor, Patrick?" asked the 
Court, on a voyage of discovery. 
* "Well, I dunno vat's his name," said Pat, too hon- 
est to turn informer, while a gleam of true native 
humor twinkled in his eye. " But I know I seed a 
license hangin' ferninst the bar. Ye see. Judge, I 
was wroughtin' for the city on the streets, jist close 
by, an' I was drouthy, an' it was so handy, I wint in 
an' took a drink that ortent to 've hurt a baby ; an' 
in tin seconds I was crazy drunk — an' I dreamt I was 
at a Donnybrook fair ; an' that's all I remimber till 
nixt mornin', whin I was boardin' at Sheriff Eyan's 
hotel." 

" But," said the Court, " you are charged with 
perpetrating an aggravated assault and battery on 
Mr. S., the hotel-keeper." 

" AVell, yer honor," said Pat, "if I did, I only gin 
him back jist vat's in his own whiskey; an' if yer 
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lienor liadirt gin him a license, I wouldn't 've got 
the diink ; an' if I hadn't 've got the drink, I 
wouldn't 've bin drunk ; an' if 1 hadn't bin drunk, 
I wouldn't 've got into the fight ; an' if I hadn't 've 
got into the fight, I wouldn't 've bin here this morn- 

\ in', onyho w. " 

I This was a process of reasoning new to the Court. 
It was a self-evident truth dressed in plain clothes, 
and while the law was with the Court, Pat evidently 
had all the logic, and he here summed up the mis- 
chief of the license system in a few*sentenccs. 

Scores of men are made drunk every day, just be- 
cause it is so easy to obtain liquor. The law places 
it in reach of every man. On all the streets of our 
towns and cities are hung notices of " Choice Li- 
quors," ^'Cool Lager," *'Ale," and ^'I^ancy Drinks," 
to tempt the laboring man to come in and spend the 
money for strong drink, that his family need for 
bread. On the path he must walk to and from his 
daily occupation he sees these temptations on every 
side. The licensed saloon and grog-shop afford him 
every facility to become a drunkard. His appetite, 
renewed and kept alive by indulgence, urges him on. 
There is no obstacle in his road to ruin — on the 
other hand, that road is opened and made plain and 
easy by the law. AVhat wonder is it then that the 
rum-shops flourish while the families of their victims 
starve ? 

Should a gambling-house be opened in our midst, 
straightway the officers of the law hasten to abate the 
evil. The owner is arrested, and the law is swift to 
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punish the offender. Why? Because the vice of 
gambling affects the morals of the community. By 
it men's passions are depraved and their fortunes 
wasted away. Does not the grog-shop do more ? 
Does it not more certainly affect the morals of soci- 
ety? Does it not waste the fortunes of men? Is 
not the circle of its baleful influence greater ? Does 
it not affect a greater number ? And more than all 
this — does it not also cause disease, that is transmit- 
ted from father to son, from generation to genera- 
tion, poisoning the very springs of human li'fe, while 
it scatters death on every side ? 

Is a house of ill fame covertly established ? Verily 
it cannot long escape the notice of the moral people 
around it, or the lynx-eyed guardians of the public 
peace and welfare, and punishment dire and certain 
is meted out to the offender clothed in scarlet. Whv, 
a most just, indignant, and consistent (?) people will 
not always wait for the slow process of the law, but, 
in their zeal to purify the public morals, will some- 
times take the law in their own hands, and admin- 
ister to the frail victims of their vengeance punish- 
ment most condign. Why is this ? Because society 
is so careful oi its morals that it will not tolerate 
temptations to evil in its midst. And when same 
feeble offender seeks to establish a place wherein to 
pander to the lusts of men for gain, a Christian com- 
munity will not permit it, No, it tempts men to 
sin ! Public indignation is aroused, paid a mob 
most likely becomes the champion of virtue and mo- 
rality ! 
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But by the side of this evil stands the grog-shop, 
iirith its open portals leading from earth to hell. But 
it is a time-honored institution, belored by politi- 
cians, begotten by law, sustained by license, and tol- 
erated by a Christian people. It rears its poisoned 
front in all our public thoroughfares, tempts men to 
sin, invites them to ruin, is a soui-ce of nearly all 
crime, and a libel on the Christian civilization of the 
age. Verily do we 

'* Compoand sins we are inclined to, 
By damning those we have no mind to/* 

If we may judge the tree by its fruit, the gam- 
bling hell and house of ill-fame — bad as they are — 
are temples of innocence and virtue compared with 
the licensed bar-room and grog-shop. 

If we license the sale of whiskey, why not license 
gambling and prostitution, or any other vice that 
will pay a tribute to the State therefor ? Yes, why 
not stamp the broad seal of the Commonwealth on 
the very blade of the knife of the assassin. The in- 
fluence of this wicked traffic is most often felt in the 
hand that giasps the hilt. The drops of blood on 
its point ai'e but so many tributes paid by murder to 
the law. And if the law sanctions the influence and 
motive power, why should it not sanctify the instru- 
ment and approve the consequences. 

Our City Council once constructed a beautiful 
water fountain in the centre of the public park. It 
was intended for use as well as ornament — it was deep 
and large^ and was made to hold a supply of watei 
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for the use of engines in the event of fire. For a few 
(lays after its completion it was left unprotected by 
a railing, and late one dark and stormy night a poor 
laborer, wlio was going home from a neighboring 
licensed hotel (alias grog-shop), too drunk to keep in 
tlie pathway, fell into the fountain and was drowned. 
The body was taken out of the water the next morn- 
ing, and in the pocket of the unfortunate victim was 
found a pint flask partly full of whiskey. He left a 
wife and family that depended on him for a miserable 
support, but, such as it was, it was better than starva- 
tion. The coroner's inquest censured the City 
Council for their great negligence in leaving the 
fountain unprotected by a railing. The citizens 
were indignant, and particularly the hotel (?) keeper, 
who had lost a good customer. Anathemas, long, 
deep, and loud, were hurled at the devoted heads of 
the *^City Fathers," for their carelessness and disre- 
gard for the safety of the citizens. Grave and serious 
as the occasion was, I could not help smiling at^e 
misdirected wrath of the people. It was determined 
to fence the fountain in immediately with a strong 
iron railing, to prevent such accidents in the future. 
I suggested that as there were a number of bridges 
in the city from which drunken men might fall and 
be drowned, while they were fencing the fountain, 
the resolution be so amended as to provide that a 
fence be first erected around the grog-shop, and the 
fountain attended to afterwards. I also mildly stated 
that, as a matter of economy, it would be better, for 
it was probable one fence would be all that was neces- 
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Siiiy, if it were erected in the right spot, to protect 
*il 1 the dangerous places in the city. I wanted a fence 
ii-X'ound the whiskey as well as the water. It was 
ixrausing to see the look of blank astonisliment on 
"tXie intellectual faces of 'the jurymen. The proposi- 
"tion was so new that it required time to take it all in 
sxnd to give it that consideration which I thought it 
cfleserved, but Avhich it never received. One of tlie 
3 urors sagely remarked to his fellow, that while the 
dJity Attorney was reasonably rational on most sub- 
3 ects, he was becoming positively " luny " on the ques- 
'fcion of temperance. And sometimes, when I have 
een talking to the average-minded citizens on this 
ubject, I imagined that I was in some such predica- 
ent as the lunatic who, while confined in one of 
our asylums, was asked by a visitor why he was there, 
^ind replied that it was only for a difference of opin- 
:ion ; that "he thought all the rest of the world was 
:Mia^, and that all the rest of the world thought he 
^was mad, and that the world had it by a * large ma- 
jority.' '' 

But why not build a fence around the grog-shop, 
to keep the drunkard and the man that is fast be- 
coming one from entering its vile and polluted pre- 
cincts ? It is much easier to do so than to fence 
every pool and gutter into which the poor inebriate 
is likely to fall. Throw around the drinking resort 
the prohibition of law and the ban of society ; let 
the omnipotent voice of the people cry aloud against 
this evil ; let public opinion speak by petition to the 
Legislature, in the name of justice and in behalf of 
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poor, fallen humanity, that would do better if it 
could ; let the people demand the protection of pro- 
hibitory laws and the overwhelming curse of intem- 
perance will be eradicated from our midst. " Vox 
populi, voxDei.^^ 



« 



CHAPTER XX. 

A POEM BY A YOUNG LADY. 

The following poem was written by a young lady, 
who was told that she was a monomaniac in her hatred 
of alcoholic liquors. 

The lines need no comment from me to impress 
them upon the mind of the reader. Perhaps many 
who read this page, from like experience, can most 
fully appreciate them. They are a vivid picture of 
the incidents of many a household^ the sorrows of 
many a family who have had to mourn over a hus- 
band's fmilties and a father's sins. 

Our courts in vain attempt to protect the heart- 
broken wife from a drunken husband's blows, or the 
helpless children from a besotted fatiier's cruelty. 
The strong arm of the law may punish, but it is 
only after the offense has been perpetrated. It does 
not interpose its hand between the victim and the 
drunkard's demoniacal frenzv. It holds no shield 
between the infuriated demon its licensed cup has 
invoked and the unoffending objects of his drunken 
anger. The naked sword of justice is raised in 
menace and to punish, but is not interposed between 
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the victim and the blow. No, t]iat blow is inflicted 
in the privacy of liome, where none can see it but 
those who feel its cruel tortnrc. The law tempts the 
demon to tlie drunkard's fireside, and there leaves 
his family unprotected from tlie hellish passion its 
licensed influence and acrencv has aroused. 

Like the story in the *^ Arabian Nights," where 
Aladdin had only to touch the lamp or the ring- to 
call up the genii to do his bidding, so the man of 
debased appetite has but to touch with his lips the 
glass the law presents to him, and the demon comes, 
the slave of that appetite, ready to obey its behests, 
though it bid him murder the helpless and unoffend- 
ing. In the vivid portraying of the poem, there is a 
volume of argument against the traffic in alcohol 
and the law which sustains it. 



Go, feel what I have felt, 

Go, bear what I have borne ; 
Sink 'neath a blow a father dealt, 
And the cold, proud world's Bcoro. 
Thns stra^le on from year to year, 
Thy BoIe reli^ the scalding tear. 

Go, weep as T hare wept 

O'er a loved father^s fall ; 
See every cherished promise swept, 
Youth's sweetnes*? tnrced to gall ; 
Hope's faded flowers sU-ewed all the way 
That led me up to woman's day. 

Go, kneel as I have knelt ; 

Implore, beseech, and pray* 
Strive the besotted heart to melt, 
The downward course to stay. 
Be cast with bitter curse aFide— 
Thy prayers burlesqued, thy tears defied. 
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Go, stand where I havre stood, 

And see th3 strong man bow. 
With ffULBMng teeth, lips bathed in blood. 
And cold and livid brow ; 
Go. catch his wandering glance, uid see 
There mirrored his fioni's misery. 

Go, hear what T hare heard— 

The eobs ot sad despair. 
As memorj^'s feeliag fount hath stirred. 
And its revealings there 
fia^e told him what he might have been. 
Had he the drnnkard^s Cate foreseen. 

Go to my moth»>^8 side. 
And her crashed spirit cheer; 

Thine own deep angnish hide. 
Wipe from her cheek tlie tear ; 
Mark her dimmed eye, her farrowed brow. 
The gray that streaks her dark hair now. 
The toil. worn frame, the trembling limb. 
And trace the min back to him 
Whose pUghted faith in «arly youth 
Promised eternal iove and truth. 
But who, fo.esworn, hath yielded up 
This promise to the deadly cap, 
And led Ijer down from love and tight, 
Prom all that aoade her pathway bright. 
And chained her there, *mid want and strife. 
That lowly thing— a drunkard's wife I 
And stamped on childhood^'s brow, so mild. 
That witheriug Wight— a dninkard's child 4 

Go, hear, and see, and feel, aad know 

All that my sool hath felt and kaown. 
Then look within the wine-cap's glow. 
See if its biightaessean atone ; 
Think if its flaror yoa would try, 
If all proclaimed—'' lis drink and dis! 

TeU me I hate the bowl- 
Hate is a feeble word ; 
I loathe, abhor, my rery soul 
By strong disgust is stirred 
Whene'er I see, or hear, or teH 
Of the Dabs J3£y£BAOE of Hkij. ] 

—AMonymom, 



CHAPTER XXI. 

LEGAL M4XIMS. 

" A maxim is an established principle or proposition : a condensed propo- 
eition of important practical truth ;. an axiom of practical wisdom, an adages 
a proverb, an aphorism.'' 

^Webster. 

*' Actus dei vel legis nemini facit iujuriam." 

** The act of God or of the law is prejtidicial to no 

This is an old and time-honored maxim of tlie law, 
so venerable that it has come down to us from past 
generations gray-headed with the lapse of years, and 
full of the accumulated wisdom of our legal ances- 
tors. Once, in the dark ages, before men had learned 
to legalize temptation to crime, it might have ex- 
pressed a self-evident truth. Bnt to-day, with the 
license law on our statute-book, it is a specious false- 
hood, a wicked and blasphemous libel on the name 
of the Deity. 

To place the sacred name of the Creator side by 
side with the law that licenses the sale of liquor, and 
then assert as an axiom that neither the one nor the* 
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other can prejudice maiikinci, because alike in their 
attributes, is wicked profanity. 

The law says that drunkenness aggravates a crime, 
adds to its wickedness, fo# it is a sin by the law of 
God and a misdemeanor by the law of man. A trav- 
eler, a man of ordinary, sober habits, stops at a pub- 
lic inn, and under ^^ communis error ^^ (which, by the 
by, another legal maxim says makes law) he calls for 
a drink because it is a cold day, and he believes it 
will enable him to better withstand the exposure of 
a day's travel in the snow and sleet. 

The "man of good moral character" sets out the 
bottle. The traveler knows not the quality of the 
hquor — only the proprietor is acquainted with that 
secret. The traveler takes a drink, and in a few 
minutes he is no longer himself. The demon he has 
purchased prompts him to take the life of another ; 
reason has been driven from his brain by the very 
and actual presence of the alcohol there. He is ar- 
rested for murder, and pleads insanity from the 
drink he had a riglit to take, an* whose unusual ef- 
fect he did not contemplate. The law replies : 
** Drunkenness is no excuse for crime. You should 
not have drunk the liquor." "But," replies the 
traveler, "if the hotel-keeper had a legal right 
to sell the drink, had I jiot a right to purchase a 
drink ?" "'Yes," says the law, "you had a right to 
purchase, hut not to get drunk ; neither to commit a 
crime when drunk." The traveler answers : " I did 
Uot know the liquor I took would make me drunk, 
any more than the man who sold it lo me. He must 
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liave known the effects iind qualities of the liquor be 
sold better than I, and when it made me drunk I did 
not know what I was doing. Why am I more guilty 
than he is ? " The law answers : *^ Your hand alone 
is red with the blood of your fellow-man, and yon 
must fuffer the penalty of the law." 

Xow, was the act of selling lawful, and did it pre- 
judice another? 

The answer is plain. The law license the sale of 
tliat which every child* knows makes drunkards and 
criminals, to the prejudice not only of the criminals, 
but tlicir families ; to the prejudice of the citizens 
who are taxed to pay the expense of the criminal 
courts ; to the prejudice of good morals and of all 
who are in the remotest degree interested in the vic- 
tims of this unholy traffic. And yet, with profane 
lil)s, the law utters this time-honored falsehood. Of 
course this maxim is held by the courts to ajiply in a 
manner different from the application I make, yefc 
the principle is the same. 

The Deity acts l>y general laws, that equally affect 
all his created beings. From the insect that sports 
in the sunbeam to man, the image of his Creator, 
the laws of vitality are the same. The physical laws 
tliat mould matter into its many diversified forms 
are alike under all circumstances, whether exercised 
in shaping an atom or forming a planet, and they 
must remain tlie same for all time to come. The 
moral laws that govern men are alike inflexible and 
unchangeable. No man can justly claim a royal pre- 
rogative to tempt his fellow to sin, and it is useless 
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to assert as an important practical truth that *•" tlie 
law prejudices no one," when it legalizes temptation 
and grants such a prerogative. 

The maxim should be true/ but it cannot be so 
long as a few men, for a sum of money, may purcliuse 
the right to prejudice their fellow-men by spreading 
temptation m their way. No man lias a riglit to 
place a stumbling-block in his neighbor's pathway, 
lest that neighbor stumbles and is injured by the fall, 
and if the law permits it, it prejudices the one there- 
by injured. 



"Qui facit per alium, facit per se." 

^^ He wlio does anything by another does it hy him- 
selfV' 

This is another legal maxim, and the truth enun- 
ciated therein is so plain that all can see it. 

If then I permit a clerk to sell my goods, it is the 
same as if I sold them myself, and I am liable for all 
my agent may do in transacting my business, within 
the bounds of his authority to act for me. 

Now, the law licensed A to sell liquor. A sold to 
the traveler, to his prejudice. The traveler is con- 
demned by the law and punished, and the law and 
its agent are blameless. The agent acted within the 
scope of his authority in selling. The traveler had a 
right to drink. The effect produced by the liquor 
was beyond his control. That effect prompted him 
to commit a crime. Is he alone guilty? I advise B 
to rob C ; C resists, and B kills him. I am respon- 
sible as an accessory before the fact, and punished 
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with neurly tlie same severity as B, the priucipal, be- 
cause it was probable C would resist, and that B 
would kill him to complete the crime I had advised 
him to commit. In other words, an accessory is re- 
sponsible for the probable consequences of the act of 
the princijDal. !N"ow, A has no right to sell liquor 
but for the j^ermission given him bylaw. With that 
permission he does sell to the traveler ; and the re- 
sults, drunkenness and crime, are just as probable as 
that he who is advised to rob C would kill him. A 
knows this full well, and vet in law he is blameless. 
The truth is that the law is accessory to every mur- 
der committed by men who drink from a legalized 
cup, and should be ** hanged by the neck until it is 
dead''; and may God have mercy on the souls of the 
legislators who enacted the law, and cannot be pun-^ 
ished in this world. 



.. ?' 



*SSalus populi est suprema lex. 

''The welfare of the people or of the public is su- 
preme laio.^' 

This is another legal maxim, as venerable in years 
as truth itself, full of wisdom, full of justice, and 
overflowing with kindness and good will toward man- 
kind. What a pity it is that it is not true ! for true 
it is notj unless the liquor-sellers constitute '*the 
people or the public." The wisest and ablest advo- 
cate of the license law in our legislative halls could 
not *Miiecup" a respectable argument to show that 
the law was for the good of the public. Xo, it is 
only for a class, and the benefit they derive from it 
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is founded upon the ruin of others. The fortunes 
accumulated by the liquor-sellers in every hmd iire, 
like the tlirones of the kings of the cannibal islands, 
built upon pyramids composed of the skulls of their 
victims. 

Do not sobriety and industry increase the welfare 
of a nation ? Arc not intemperance and idleness a 
curse to a people ? 

Does not morality add to a nation's prosperity ? 
Does not intemperauce lead to the commffs^roh of 
crime, and te:ni)t men to sin ? 

Is not industry better than idleness? prosperity 
thaw pauperism ? morality than sin ? Is it true that 
** righteousness exalteth a nation,. but sin is a reproach 
to anv people?" Are not these all axioms, all self- 
evident truths? If so, then is not the use of alco- 
holic drinks an injury to the public? And does not 
the license law promote and increase the use and sale 
of liquor? 

Now let us apply the maxim. The supreme 
courts of several States have decided that the license 
law was not incompatible with constitutional rights. 
The laws that permit the sale of intoxicating drinks 
have repeatedly received the judicial sanction of the 
courts, and the right to sell liquor is to-day the su- 
preme law of the land. No one will pretend tliat it 
is for the public good, no one believes it to be for the 
welfare of the people, and yet it is supreme law — nnd 
the maxim a falsehood. 



" Summa ratio est quas pro religione facit.'' 
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*' The highest rule of conducl, is that tvhieh is in- 
' duced hy religlon.^^ 

It is a pity that this legal maxim could not be in- 
scribed upon the walls of our legislative halls and 
upon tlie hearts of our law-makers. If religion was 
the motive power that inspired and moved our legis- 
lators in the laws tliey enact, the liquor-license law 
would never have received their sanction, and now, 
if moved by the inspiration that comes from religion, 
they would erase it forever from our statute book. 

As a Christian people, we are to-duy, on some 
moral questions, far behind the semi-barbarians of 
the Old World. We send missionaries to convert 
them, when we migljt receive many valuable lessons 
of human conduct from them, and our moral condi- 
tion be improved thereby. In other words, we could 
trade a few missionaries and religious teachers with 
them, '' even up," and be benefited by the exchange ; 
and I am half inclined to think that we could pay 
some *' boot money, and yet get the best of the bar- 
gain.'' 

Mohammed prohibited the use of intoxicating 
liquors among his followers over twelve hundred 
years ago, and to-day that part of their creed is as 
much respected and held as inviolate as it was in the 
lifetime of the })rophet. What a field for reforma- 
tory labor would our State Capitol afford for a 
number of good Mohammedan missionaries, and if 
they should prove successful in converting the Senate 
and House of Representatives, how much the cause 
of Christii^iiity would be. advanced thereby. But I 
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fear me it would be a hopeless task, unless the mis- 
sionaries were first naturalized so they could vote — 
then their influence might prove effective. 

Why is it that modern. Christians arc, on the sub- 
ject of temperance, so far behind the nations of the 
far-distant past? The Chinese forbade the use of 
wine eleven hundred years before Christ, and tluit 
prohibition remains there to-day. Carthage i^rohib- 
ited its use among the soldiers, Lycurgiis, tlie Spur- 
tan law-giver, punished intemperance as a crime, and 
fiomulus sentenced women to deatli for intoxication 
•—what he did with the men I don't remember, but 
if they did not vote they were undoubtedly punished 
severely. If *" the highest rule of conduct is that 
Which is induced by religion," then it must follow a? 
«< moral sequence, that as a religions people we ought; 
*^ a duty we owe to God and man, to abolish tlie 
Sale and use of alcohol. Can thoio be such a thinj^ 
^s a Christian drunkard ? If not, can there be a 
C/hristian people who promote drunkenness bylaw 
'a.tid increase it by license ? 

A celebrated evangelist preacher once met a 
drunken man in the streets of Cincinnati. The man 
Had once been a member of a Christian church. He 
^*ecognized the preacher, and going up to him, offere i 
liim his hand. The evangelist did not recognize him. 
**Why," said the man, with maudlin familiaijty, 
** don't you know me? You converted me once."' 
**Did I?" said the preacher; **well, you \ook just 
like one of my jobs. Now, if God had converted 
you, you would have washed your face this morning. 
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and been a sober man to-day. But I do some very 
bad work that I am sometimes ashamed of." Prob- 
ably that evangelist had once been a chaplain of the 
House of Congress. 



** In fictione juris semper aeqnitas existit." 
*' hi fiction of laio equity always exists,'^ 
This maxim is too true, I am afraid, for the wel- 
fare of those who ask equity of the courts. There is 
too much fiction in proportion to the fact. Grotius 
says, '^ Equity is the correction of that wherein the 
law by reason of its universality is deficient." 

Is it equity to apply the universal rule of law that 
punishes the wilful criminal to the man who is 
tempted to drink by legalized agents of the law, and 
under the influence of liquor commits a crime while 
almost unconscious of what he is doing ? Is it equity 
for the law to say, I will tempt you to sin, and 
the temptation shall aggravate the offense ? Is it 
equity for the law to excuse the accessory before the 
fact, and punish the principal, who would never have 
committed the crime but for the influence of the 
accessory ? Is it equity to license accessories all 
over the land to tempt men to violate the law ? Is 
it equity to spread snares in the way of the weak 
and obstructions in the path of the strong, and then 
punish those who stumble and fall ? Is it equity to 
fill the public treasuiy with the price of the happi- 
ness and welfare of the citizens? Is it equity to 
make drunkards of one class of men by license grant- 
ed to another ? Is all this equity? If not, then this 
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maxim is true, and in law equity exists only in fic- 
tion, **' and is a thing to be dreamed of but not en- 
joyed." 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

THE TOUNO MOTHER, THE GOOD SAMARITAN, 
AND THE MAN OF GOOD MORAL CHARACTER. 

** Then gently scan your brotlier man. 

Still gentler, sifter woman ; 
Tho^ they may gang a kenning wrong, 

To step aside is human : 
One point mnst still be greatly dark. 

The moving why they do it : 
And just as lamely can ye mark, 

How far perhaps they me it. 

Who made the heart, 'tis he alone 

Decidedly can try ns, 
He knows each cord — its rarions tone, 

Each spring, its varions bias ; 
Then at the balance let's be mate, 

We never can adjust it : 
What's done we partly may compute, 

But know not what^s resisted." 

** Misfortune may benight the wicked ; 
Who knows no guilt can sink beneath no fear. " 

^BabbinffUm, 

The Judge had just delivered his charge in a case 
of considerable importance in which I had been en- 
gaged. The jury had retired, and, wearied with a 
long and tedious trial, I took up a morning paper, 

(208) 
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and, seating myself in a retired portion of the bar, 
sat reading, resting, and ^^ waiting for a verdict." 
The Court had .directed the District Attorney to 
take up the *^jail cases," remarking that he under- 
stood there were a number of prisoners in jail await- 
ing their trial, and that those cases should be dis- 
posed of first. The Sheriff had gone to bring in a 
prisoner, and, glad of a few hours' respite, I sat al- 
most unconscious of what was transpiring in the 
court-room, and deeply interested in an account of 
Nasby's troubles in his efforts to get the Democracy 
of the "Corners" to ratify the nomination of that 
great original Democrat, Horace Greeley, for the 
Presidency. I was interrupted in the most convinc- 
ing part of the great statesman's speech at Bascom's 
grocery, by the Judge calling my name. I looked 
up and saw the attorneys in the bar smiling ^* broad- 
ly" at something that had been said or done. In 
the criminal box I saw a young girl, not yet — as I 
afterward learned — fifteen years of age. She had 
jtist been brought into court from the jail on a 
charge of larceny. Slie was very dirty, and yet very 
pretty, and stood looking at me, at the Judge, and 
at the crowd in the room with a startled ex2)ression, 
like that of some untamed, wild animal that had just 
been caged, and had not yet decided wliether its cap- 
tors were friends or enemies. 

**Mr. E.," said the Judge, "here is an appeal to 
your gallantry. This little girl is indicted for thv 
larceny of a small amount of money. I asked her h 
she had an attorney. She says she has ijot^ has no 
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money to pay one, but informs the Court she would 
like to have Mr. Al, B. defend her. Will you do 

BO?" 

"Certainly, your honor," I answered, "if the 
Court will permit me to have a few moments' conver- 
sation with my client." 

"Yes," said the Judge, who was always fond of a 
joke, and particularly at the expense of the members 
of the bar — "yes, there can be no harm in that, pro- 
vided it is done under the eye of the Court. You 
can take your client to the back part of the court- 
room, where I see some empty seats, and confer with 
her, while the Sheriiff acknowledges his deeds." 

The attorneys and bystanders laughed at the sly 
innuendo in the Judge's remark, and one would have 
supposed that a farce or broad comedy was about to 
be enacted, instead of the trial of a young girl for 
the commission of a serious crime, that would, if she 
were found guilty, stamp upon her fair, though alas! 
for the romance, somewhat dirty young forehead the 
brand of felony, and send her to prison. 

She, in a simple yet intelligent manner, told me 
her story. Her father had once been a respectable 
farmer in our county ; was well to do, and the owner 
of a comfortable farm. He had been addicted to 
drinking for a number of years ; the habit increased ; 
he always kept liquor in his house; and at last his 
wife, the young girl's mother, acquired the appetite, 
and they both became inebriates. The farm and 
property went — poverty and beggary followed. The 
habits of the father and mother brought low and 
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vile associates and companions to their miserable 
hovel. The little girl had from her infancy been 
surrounded by drunkenness, debauchery, and vice. 
She did not know what siu was, because she hud 
never been taught what its opposites, virtue and mo- 
rality, meant. To her, home was a pandemoniuni 
where she saw nothing but the vilest licentiousness, 
and heard nothing but ribaldry and profanity. The 
missionaries on their journey to Cliristianize the 
Western savages had passed unheedingly by her fii- 
ther's hovel and the near-by whiskey-shops. She 
said a good lady had once given her a Bible, but she 
could not read it, and her father had traded it off for 
whiskey. 

At the early age of fourteen years she became a 
mother, while she seemed but a child herself. She 
had no clothing for her little babe, and only a piece 
of an old blanket to Avind around the little waif, 
which, although thus scantily protected from the 
cold, was enveloped and enwrapped in a mother's 
love as pure and self-sacrificing as any that ever illu- 
mined and made happy the palatial home of wealth 
and affluence. Yes, the little stranger, thougli 
marked in its birth by a j^hilanthropic and Cliristian 
world as a child of sin and infamy, all unconscious 
of its vileness and its sinful origin, smiled in the 
wretched mother's arms, and was to her yearning 
heart a sunbeam from heaven, that illumined the 
dreary, clouded landscape of her young life with the 
radiant beams of a mother's love. She now had 
something to love and to live for. What was tht 
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world's opinion to licr ? Slie did not even know 
what it meant. The world's scorn had no terrors 
for her, for she had been a drunkard's child fiora 
her birth, and had never known^anything else ; but 
God had kindled beneath her bosom the Promethean 
spark of a human soUl, a spark never to be extin- 
guished ; and now she clasped the despised little cas- 
ket that held an immortal spirit to her bosom, and 
for the first time in her wretched life felt the pleas- 
ure of having something to care for and the holy 
bliss of maternal love. 

On a cold and stormy night in the month of 
March, a few weeks after the birth of her child, her 
drunken father and mother had turned her out of 
doors. She wandered along in the snow and sleet 
until she came to the licensed hotel where her father 
had been made a drunkard, and where she had ob- 
tained for her mother the liquor purchased with the 
wages of sin. Here she stopped, and asked the man 
of **good moral character" to keep lier and her child 
over night. He would have refused, but feared they 
might perisli witli the cold, and then what would 
people say of him? Not from charity or any feeling 
thereof, but because he dared not do otherwise, he 
permitted the jioor half-frozen girl to warm herself 
and her child for a few moments at the kitchen fire. 
While she was doing so a neighbor came in and paid 
him a two dollar and scventy-fivo cent county order 
on some former indebtedness — probably for whiskey. 

The little girl saw him fold up the order and put 
it in his vest pocket, and hang the garment on u 
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nail. She was given a blanket for a bed, with the 
permission to lie down on the floor until morning, 
and told that she must then leave and never come 
back there again. That night she took the money 
from the vest pocket, and early next morning started 

on her weary road to the little village of G , a 

distance of fifteen miles. On reaching the town she 
went to a store, and with the order purchased some 
material to make clothing for her child. From there 
she walked, almost barefooted, a distance of ten 
miles, to the house of an old woman who had been 
no saint in her day, and therefore had no virtuous 
conscientious scruples against receiving into her 
house an outcast girl and her child. It was lucky 
for the poor thing that it was so, or the door might 
have been closed against her, and lierself and child 
left to die on the road. 

The next day the owner of the '^ moral character " 
spoken of discovered his loss, and straightway a com- 
plaint was made before a justice. The insulted 
**peace and dignity" of the gi*eat Commonwealth 
were aroused, and at public expense an oflScer clothed 
all over with the majesty and power of tlie law was 
sent on the track of the little girl. • She was traced 
to the village of G-^-r— , to the store, where the 
county order was found and identified, and then the 
legal sleuth hound tracked her with commendable 
zeal through the snow of the fields and woods to the 
bouse of the old sinner who had dared to play tlie 
part of the good Samaritan, and become an ^^accesso- 
ry after the fact '*' by aiding and harboring a felon. 
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The criminal herself was quietly sitting by the fire, 
making some baby clothes, while the old woman had 
the child in her lap, and was filling its little ears 
with the only words of love and kindness it had ever 
heard except from the lips of its sinful mother. 

The officer of the law entered the house or cabin 
with the imposing mien of a man "clothed with a 
little brief authority," and with the sternness of 
manner usual to men in high official position, in- 
formed the friglitened girl that she was his prisoner. 
The wicked old Samaritan expressed some doubt of 
the facts thus stated by the constable, and placing 
the baby in the lap of its weeping mother, she picked 
up the poker and proceeded to argue the question 
with the legal official in a manner so convincing that 
he retired from the controversy, and seemed himself 
to doubt the power of the law in such cases made 
and provided. He retired in good order — while the 
very woods resounded with the emphatic remarks 
made by the old woman to encourage him in his re- 
treat. He soon returned with a posse of good citi- 
zens, all determined to arrest the criminal or perish 
in the attempt. Again old Samaritan was eqiial to 
the emergency. She met tlie men at the door with 
a kettle of boiling water in one hand and a gourd in 
the other, and informed them, in a style of language 
highly ornamented, that there were not men enough 
in Greenwood township to take the girl until she was 
ready to let her go^ and that go she should not until 
she had time to make her baby some clothes, for it 
hiid never been dressed since it was born. She also. 
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in a few brief but appropriate remarks, advised the 
men to retum to the bosom of their families, or 
something might happen that would render it diffi- 
cult for their friends and relatives to recognize them 
on their return. She said that as soon as the clothes 
were made she would bring the girl down to the jus- 
tice who issued the warrant, and she invited all her 
acquaintances to call on her there, but to please ex- 
cuse her for the present, as some soap she was boiling 
over the fire needed looking to. She retired and 
closed the door in the face of law and justice, who 
also retired, for the old woman was well known, 

" And they all had trust in her caesednesB 
And they know'd she'd keep her word/* 

Two or three days after, she appeared, as per agree- 
ment, before the justice, accompanied by the little 
mother and child. The owner of the ** character re- 
quired by law for a whiskey-seller" appeared and 
testified. The county order was identified, the testi- 
mony conclusive, and for want of bail the mother 
was sent to jail, where she was imprisoned for a num- 
ber of weeks awaiting her trial. 

Thus the matter stood on the morning of the day 
when I was asked to defend her. I knew that it was 
a hopeless case, that there was no chance for an ac- 
quittal, and so informed the poor girl. " Will they 
take my little baby from me," she inquired, ^' if 
they find me guilty?" I told her I feared they 
would, but that it would be well cared for, and when 
she got out of prison it would be given to her again. 
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" They shall not take my child from me" she ex- 
claimed passionately. " I will die first ! It is all I 
have in the world. I don't care what they do with 
me if they do not take mv babv away. I never 
would have taken the money for myself, but my baby 
had no clothes, and I was afraid it would take a cold 
and die. Oh, if father and mother had not been 
drunkards I would never have been as I am. Mr. 
S., that keeps the tavern where father and mother 
get their liquor, has got all of father's property and 
my Bible the lady gave me, and I only took two dol* 
lars and seventy-five cents of his money; and last 
fall I husked corn for him, and he said he would pay 
me, but he paid father and mother in whiskey, and 
wouldn't give me anything ; and then I got sick and 
couldn't work, and nobody would help me, and I had 
to steal, or may be my baby would have died." 

I told the poor child I would do all I could for her, 
and we took our seats within the bar, amid the 
smiles of the attorneys and audience, but I never felt 
less like smiling than I did then. 

The jury was empaneled, and the cause proceeded. 
The prosecutor testified in a peculiar drawling tone 
that excited the mirth of the by-standers. Every- 
body laughed, particularly when he said, on cross- 
examination, that he prosecuted the young girl from 
a ''sense of Christian duty," because she was so 
wicked as to steal. The whole trial seemed to excite 
no other feeling than that of merriment, and when 
the witnesses narrated the scene when the constable 
Avent to nrrest the prisoner, even tlio court smiled a 
firnvo, judicial smile. 
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AVe called the old woman in defense. After she 
had i*elated the circumstance in her own peculiar 
stylo, the Judge told her that she had done very 
wrong in obstructing the execution of a legal process. 
She replied, ^^ Judge, I didn't 'struct no execution; 
I jest told them galutes they shouldn't take the gal 
till she had made ]ier baby some clothes ; and they 
shouldn't, Judge, now that's so, true as you're born. 
I didn't intend to hurt 'em. You see, I know'd the 
fellers well, and I know'd one old woman with a 
gourd full of hot water could have licked the whole 
biling of 'em, and I thought it a shame for a whole 
lot of men to turn out to take one poor little gal. 
But they couldn't have took her while I was there. 
Judge, but I did'nt 'struct no execution. If they haJ 
said they had one, I'd j/aid it off, and gin old S. back 
his two dollars and seventy-five cents, though he's 
rich and I am a poor old woman. What w^as the 
great hurry ennyhow ? I know'd the law could wait 
for the g'al better 'n tlie baby could wait for its 
clothes. You ought to have seen it. Judge, it hadn't 
anything on but an old rag wrapped around it, and 
it was a'most perished with the cold. And I knew it 
wouldn't hurt old Skinflint to have gin the girl the 
money. He has got all her father's property, Judge, 
and it all went for whiskey. The gal's father was a 
nice hiard-working man, until old S. got a license to 
sell whiskey, and he ruined him and lots of others I 
know of, too. There was Mat B. got drunk at his 
house the night he went a-fishing, and was drowned. 
Old Sam D. got drunk at his bar, and went and 
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liuiig himself. I tell ye, Jul^e, if he does pray in 
meeting, lie is an old hypocrite, and hain't got any 
more religion than 1 have, and I s'posc I hain't got 
a stock more 'n will put me through the winter. But 
I don't sell whiskey and ruin folks, at any rate/' 

The old woman looked complacently around the 
room as she finished her remarks, gave Mary an en- 
couraging smile, and left the witness stand with ihe 
consciousness, on her part, of a duty well done, and 
the approving smiles of the members of the bar and 
the audience. 

The case went to the jury, and I could not help in- 
dulging in the following reflections : 

Were we in the halls of Justice ? AVas the divine 
goddess really blind? AVas she so thoroughly 
blindfolded by the symbolical bandage over her eyes 
that she in reality could see no difference in the social 
position of those who knelt at her shrine and asked 
protection at her tribunals ? Here was a young girl 
on trial for the commission of a crime for which, if 
found guilty, she would he sent to prison, to consort 
WMth thieves and offenders of the worst character, 
and for months would be surrounded bv the most 
de))raved influences and the vilest companions. And 
although she was soiled in person, yet she was too 
young and inexperienced to have been indelibly 
stained in mind and soul. The whole trial had been 
conducted Avith a spirit of levity that illy became 
the Temi)le of Justic. thought how different it 

would have been had ti: j aefenclant been the daugh- 
ter of one of our respectable, wealthy citizens. How 
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frequently the question would liave been asked and an- 
swered in the same breath: What! Miss Pecksniff, the 
daughter of our worthy townsman, the Hon. Mr. Peck- 
sniff, accused jfnd indicted for stealing ! It can not be 
so ! What an interest society would have taken in 
the trial ! There would have been no unseemly jok- 
ing or mirth in tlie eourt-room ; all would have been 
as solemn as t'he chamber of death. The defendant 
would have been accompanied by a score of female 
friends. The morning papers would have informed 
the deej)ly interested public tliat the defendant, a 
beautiful and interesting looking young lady, was 
dressed in black silk, trimmed with heavy thread 
lace, and that her hair was arranged a la pompadour. 
The sorrow of the Hon. Mr. Pecksniff and his lady 
would have been spoken of in the most feeling terms, 
and Justice herself, from her ele\;cited pedestal over 
the jury-box, as she squinted down along her nose 
from under the bandage over her eyes, would in 
haste have concealed her naked sword beneath the 
folds of her ample robe. The jury would have said 
it can not be ; a young lady so respectably connected 
and so well dressed would not steal — forgetting the 
principal reason, that she had never been tempted ; 
and a verdict of " not guilty," without leaving the 
box, would have been received by the Court and the 
public with general approbation. 

But the defendant in this case was a beggar, the 
child of a drunken father and mother, a victim of 
the intemperance of those she could not control. 
She was one of that great class of offenders manufac- 
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tured out of the children of the poor every year, by 
the license laws of a Christian country. True, she 
was prompted to commit the crime by the purest and 
holiest feeling tliat animates the human breast — a 
mother's love. She took a few shillings from the 
man who had, through the agency of wliiskey and 
license, robbed licr father of all his property. She 
believed it was her just due for the labor her little 
hands had done for him in his field of corn. Her 
little child was suffering with cold. She did not 
steal — she did not take the money ^* animo furandi,'^ 
it was not done with **cvil mind or with the mind 
of a thief," but it was done in answer to the plain- 
tive appeal of her little child ; and before the throne 
of God's justice she was no thief, though human tri- 
bunals might condemn lier. And stained though 
her young life might have been by unconscious sin, 
a vagrant, a drunkard's cliild, and an unmarried mo- 
ther, yet was she as pure as the unsoiled snow when 
compared with ^^ the man of good moral character/* 
who prosecuted her from a sense of '* Christian duty, 
because she was wicked," and who, in the exercise of 
the privilege the law gave him, had beggared her fa- 
ther, and thrown around her young life the net of 
circumstances that made her what she was. 

I said all this to the jury, and much more, yet, un- 
der the charge of the Court, they returned with f\^ 
verdict of guilty, with strong recommendations o^ 
mercv. 

When I was talking to the jury T thought the^ 
Judge was somewhat affected by the friendless condi— 
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tiou of th'^ poor little waif in the prisoner's box, and 
as soon as th'^ verdict was rendered, he spoke kindly 
to her, told her to stand up, and said : 

'^Mary, the jury have found you guilty, and rec- 
ommend you to our mercy. We are very glad they 
have done go. We will suspend the sentence until 
some future term of court. We do not believe that 
; :5ou are a thief, but, poor child, we believe that 3'ou 
are more sinned against than sinning ; that others 
will have hereafter to answer for your acts and your 
transgressions, before a higher Court than ours. You 
may go, Mary. Be a good girl in the future. Yoa 
did very wrong in taking the money of Mr. S. J!^ever 
do a like act again ; and when the Court wants jou 
for sentence we will send for you. You may go 
now." • 

The little girl looked h^ the kind-hearted old 
Judge, and said : '' Oh, please, sir, may I have my 
little baby ? " 

*^ Yes," said the Judge, with a moistened eye — 
"yes, Mary, take your little baby, and be good to it, 
and no one shall take it from you." 

The little girl stepped out of the prisoner's box, 
and started to go out with the Sheriff, when she sud- 
denly stopped, turned toward the Court, and said : 
** Please, sir, won't you tell Mr. S. not to sell any 
more whiskey to my father and mother?" 

** Yes, I will ! " said the Judge sternly. "Clerk, 

enter a rule on Mr. S. to show cause v/hy the license 

• {granted to him should not be revoked, and make the 

rule returnable forthwith. The evidence in this 
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case has shown him to be unworthy, and not a proper 
man to be trusted with a privilege so dangerous to 
the welfare of the public as a license to sell liquor." 
The rule was, on hearing, made absolute, and 
thereby a nuisance was abated that had ruined a 
number of men, and cost the county a large amount 
of money to punish the crimes and misdemeanors bo- 
gotten by its influence. 

SEQUEL. 

A number of years after the incident above r^late( 
a friend of mine was a candidate for a prominent of- 
fice in our judicial district. He requested me to gc 
through the county for him and represent to tin 
voters his virtues and pre-eminent qualifications fo" 
the office wliich he sought to attain by the votes 
the people. I set out on my pilgrimage, and in m 
wanderinofs one summer morning I found mvself in 
little village in a very rural district some tweui 
miles from the county seat. Having met most of tl 
intelligent voters of the place at the blacksmi th-sho" 



and corner of the street near the '^ tavern," and ha_ r- 

ing in most glowing terms set forth the claims ai — =3(i 

qualifications of my friend for the office he sought 

leaving the voters astonished at the fact that a m ^^^mu 
so well qualified, so able and worthy, had lived amo^ tk: ^Mg 
them so long and they not know it — I sought otlzm ^?r 
fields of conquest. I was advised to see Mr. AV.^ ^^f 
township, and was informed that he was a m €r>^t 



excellent and influential man. About 1 1 o'clock A. 

I drove up to his house, hitched my horse to "tl^o 
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"bar-post/" and went to the door of a neat, eoscy lit- 
tle farm-house, wliere I was met by a smiling, good- 
looking matron, who, as she held out her hand, 
greeted me with, "Good morning, Mr. K. I am 
very glad to see you. Walk in,'* I wondered at 
this cordial and familiar greeting, and asked for Mr. 
W. She said he was in the field at work, and, call- 
ing a little boy some ten years of age, told him to 
run and tell " daddy ^^ a gentleman wanted to see 
him. In a few moments he came ; and with a cor- 
dial grasp of the hand, said ho too was glad to see 
xne. I commenced to tell him my business, and was 
about to give him an inventory of my friend's quali- 
fications for the office, when he interrupted me with 
Ihe remark that he never talked politics Avhen he was 
liungry ; that he would "put out" my horse; and 
t:hen, while the "old woman'* was getting dinner, 
"Vre would talk. I thanked him, and tried to excuse 
xnyself from giving him the trouble, &c., &c., when 
lie said, "Xo, you don't go away from my house 
"without dinner." 

While he was "putting up" my horse, I had time 
to look around me and to notice the air of thrift and 
comfort in the house and its surroundings. It was a 
pleasant, comfortable "farmer's home," showing 
Tery plainly that while the farm was managed with 
intelligence and industry, the house also owned the 
sovereignty of a good mother and housekeeper. 

Dinner was soon ready — a plain, substantial, savo- 
ry meal ; and I could not help wondering why I was 
treated so kindly — for during a political campaign 
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voters in the country are so unmercifully bored by 
candidates and their friends that the annoyance of 
the ^Mightning-rod men" and **book agents" dwin- 
dles into,comparative insignificance. 

During the dinner I had tried in vain to convince 
my host that the safety and welfare of the country 
depended on the election of my friend. He listened 
patiently, but somehow did not seem to be convinced, 
although I found an unexpected supporter in his 
comely wife, who confirmed in the most positive 
manner all I said — and I am afraid I said some 
tilings that sorely needed confirmation. But I was 
not experienced then, and had not learned the fact 
now so apparent to me, that in electioneering, the 
old politician, in representing the claims of those he 
advocates for office, is always governed by an un- 
swerving regard for truth. 

The dinner over, my horse was brought out ; and I 
was about leaving, when I sadly and pathetically re- 
marked : '^I am very sorry, Mr. W., that you wilj 
not promise me to give my friend your valuable sup- 
port." 

Hq seemed to hesitate, when his amiable wife said 
with a smile, " Don't be uneasy, Mr. R. ; for he shall 
support your man. I won't give him a minute's- 
peace unless he does. I know how to convert liin^^ 
better than you do." 

I thanked the good and evidently very intelligentii' 
woman, and told her that I was under great obliga^ — 
tions to her for her timely and unexpected support^ 
when she replied, with evidently suppressed emo — 
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tions : " Mr. E., it is I that am under obligations to 
you that can never be paid. But I don't believe you 
recognize me. I am the little girl that you defended 
in court for taking old S.'s monc}^ — the one you saved 
from prison. I have a good home, a kind and good 
husband. I am a member of a church, and try to 
be a Christian woman ; and a thousand times I have 
prayed God to bless you for your kindness to a poor 
little hoQieless, friendless girl, who was made a crim- 
inal and nearly ruined for life by the influence of 
whiskey." 

The husband, who had gone for a pail of water for 
my horse while his wife was thus talking to me, 
came up and said : ^'Mr. E., if my wife wishes me 
to support your man, I suppose I shall have to do so. 
She is a good, faithful wife to me, and I will do as 
she wishes, as there is no principle involved in this 
contest, and it is only a choice between two good 
men — althongh I like the other candidate the best ; 
but you can rely on my support." 

I drove off full of material for reflection ; and I 
thought it is true indeed that kind acts are many 
times "bread cast upon the waters"; and I also 
thought of the stain that a Christian world thinks in- 
delible, that a wicked influence had cast upon the 
youth of that good woman, who now seemed to take 
pride in the remark, "I am a member of a church, 
and try to be a Christian " ; and I thought how un- 
forgiving was the world toward those who had com- 
mitted some sins ; while by law it permits the influ- 
ences that beget those sins to flourish on every hand. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE GROO-SELLERS DREAJH, 

•* O I have passed a miserable lAf^i ; 
So full of ugly sights, of ghastly dreams, 
So full of dismal terror was the time." 

— Shakespeare. 

"Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, that puttest thy bottle to 
him and malcest him drunken also, that thou mayest look on their naked 
ness. 

" Thou art filled with shame for glory: drink thou also, and let thy foreskin 
be uncovered ; the cup of the Lord's right hand shall be turned nnto thee, 
nnd shameful spewing shall be on thy gloiy/* 

—nabakkuk, 2 ; 15, 16. 

Twenty-five years ago a gentleman delivered a 
temperance lecture in our town. At the close of his 
lecture he recited a poem called *' The Grog-seller's 
Dream." It made such an impression on my mind 
that I was able to repeat the greater part of it. I 
don't know who was the author, have never seen it 
in print, and can only give it from memory. Where 
my memory has failed mo I have endeavored to sujv 
ply the parts not remembered by giving the ideas in 
my own words. The poem ought to be published by 
its author and circulated as a temperance tract. It 

(224) 
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needless to say that the original is much better 
"than the version 1 am able to give. 

•* The grog-seller sat by Ms bar-room fire. 
His feet were high es his head, and hgher. 
And he watched the smoke as he puffed it out. 
That in spiral colamns cnrled about, 
Yeilin i^ his face in its fleecy fold 
As lazUy up from his lips it roUed, 
While a donbtful scent and a twilight gloom 
Were slowly gathering to fill the room. 
To thdr drunken slumbers one by one, 
Foolish and fuddled, his guests were gone ; 
To awake in the mom, with a drunkard's pain. 
With a tremblinif hand and a reeling brain. 
Drowsily on the air broke the watchman's cry, 

* Past twelve o^clock, and a cloudy sky 1 * 
But our host sat silent yet, and ehook 

His head, and winked with a knowing look. 
' Ho I ho 1 "* said he. In a chuckling tone« 

• I know the way the thing is done 1 
Twice five are ten, and another V 
Two ones, two twos, and a ragged three 
Make twenty-four, for my well-filled fob. 
On the whole iVa a good night's job. 

The fools have drunk my brandy and wine — 
Much good may it do them— their cash is mine. 
There is Brown, what a jolly dog is he ! 
And he sprees It the way I like to see : 
Let him go awhile at tliis reckless rate. 
And his farm Is mine as sure as fate; 
Dropped in my pocket from time to time. 
Dollar by dollar, and dime by dime. 
I've a mortgage now on Tompkins's lot. 
What a fool he was to become a sot. 
But it's luc!£ to me — and in a month or so 
1 shall foreclose — and the scamp must go- 
Zounds ! won't his wife have a * taking on • 
When she finds their house and lot are gone. 
How she will blubber and sob and sigh. 
But business i^ business, and what care I ? 
And Tom Bain murdered his wife, they say- 
Why, he was drunk as a fool here yestcrdiy. 
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And I warned tbe brute— as I went to fill 

His jag— bat the fooi would have his win. 

And folks blame me— why, corse their eya^ 

If I had not sold him, he'd got it at Bly's. 

I've a right to engage in a lawful trade. 

And take my cl^cc: w:here cash is to be mad^ 

And if men get drunk, and go home to turn 

Their wives out doors, it's their own oonoem. j 

But I liate to have the women coming here ' 

With their silly ccnnplaints ai^d maudlin tears, 

With their swollen eyes and haggard looks, ' 

And their 6x>6eches learned from temperance books ; 

With their lean, pale children—whimpeiing fools, I 

Why don't they send them to the public schoolf. 

I have a license to sell brandy and wine ; 

Let people look to their interest— I will to mine, 

If 'tis wrong to sell whiskey, brandy, and gin. 

Why don't oar law makers declare it a sin f 

U I pay for a licens ) I have a right to sell, 

Thon^ it depopulates earth and peoples HelL 

If mm-seDing is lawful, and fools will drink. 

The joke is on ttkem— not on me, I think ; 

And I will turn no customer away. 

Who is willing to buy and able to pay. ' 

And he softly chuckled ' Ho 1 ho 1 1 he I he I r* 

And he rubbed his hands in quiet glee. 

Ho I ho ! I he ! ho ! I it was an echo sound ; 

Amazed, the rum-seller looked around. 

This side, and that, through the. smoke peered he. 

But nought but the chairs could the grog-seller see. 

Ho I ho I he 1 he ! I it was a guttural note. 

And seemed as if it came from an iron throat. ; 

And his knees 'gan to quake and his hair to rise. 

And be opened his mouth, and strained his eyes. 

And lo I there, in a comer dork aud dim, 

Stood an uncouth form, with a visage grim ; 

From the tangled curls of his shaggy hair 

There sprouted hard, of rough horns — a pair. 

While redly hia scowling brows below, 

Like sulphurous flames, did his small eyes glow^ 

Dark was his forehead, and rugged and scarred. 

As if by a Btft)ke of lightnin.T; marred. 

And bis lips were curled in a sinister smile. 

And smolie bclchcl forth, from hia mouth the whllo ; 
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His feet were shaped like bullo^s^ hoofs. 

And the boota he wove were caloric proof. 

Small clothes he nr^re, of an amber hne. 

From the rear of which a tail peeped throngh; 

la Ms hand he held— if hand it was. 

Whose fingers tesemUed a Tultnre^ claWs— 

A three-tined fork, and its pron^ so dull 

Were thmst through the sockets of a grinning sknll 

Slowly, like a sceptre, he waved it to and fro, 

While he softly chadded, ' He J he I J ho t ho ! I * 

And all the while were his eyes^ that bnmed 

Like salphnrons flames, on the grog-seller tamed ; 

Whose eyes, om the monster gnm were gloed, 

Bat whose tongue was stiff as a billet of wood. 

Despair and horror were in his look, 

And his jshnddering b6nes Im thdr marrow shook. 

But the fiend laughed on, ^Hel he I ! ho I ho J I ' 

And ever the skull wavrd to and fro ; 

Then nodding the horns of his grizzly head, 

* Why 1 what is the matter, my friend i ^ be said ; 

* Tom surely have nothing from ine todread ; 
We have known each other so loi^and well. 
And I love you more than I can tell; 

Yet it seems to me but a wdcomc cold 

You g^ve to a friend so true and old. 

Who has l}eea for years in your employ, 

Bunnlng about like am errand boy. 

Perhaps you don''t know me, or you''d be more civil ; 

In the {)lace where Hive I'm called the B— 1/ 

like a galvanized corpse, pale and wan, 

Up started inatanter the thunder-struck man. 

* The D— I ! you don't -*• - Yes, I do,' said old Nick, 

* And 1/ you wish for the prool^ 

Just twig my horns, my tail, and my hoof. 
And having come from a warmer clime below 
To chat witha friend for an hour or «o. 
And the night being somewhat cold, I think 
You might ask an old fellow to take a drink. 
Come now, let it be of the clear, pure stuff. 
Sweetened with brimstone— a quart is enough ; 
And put the mess In an iron cup, 
And heat by the £re, until it bubbles* up.* 
As the Devil bade, the grog-seller did, 
FQling a fiagon of ^n to the lid. 
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And when it boiled aftd babbled o^er. 

The flery draa^t to his guest, he bore. 

Old Nick at a swallow the liquor did quaff. 

And thanked bis host with a gattural lauj^. 

But faint and few wei^ the smiles, I ween^ 

That on the ran>-seller*s face were seen. 

For a mortal fear was on him then. 

And he thought the ways of other men 

He should tread no more— that his hoar had come. 

And his master, too, to take him home ; 

And thought went back to the darkened past* 

And shrieks were heard on the wfaitry blast. 

And gliding before him, pale and dim. 

Were uncouth forms and spectres grim ; 

And there, amid that ghastly train, 

He saw the murdered wife of Thomas Bain, 

And he shivered and shook In every limb, 

As if an ague fit had hold of him. 

But the fiend laughed on, 'Ho I ho II he 1 he M ' 

And he switched his tail in quiet glee. 

* Do yon think I have come for you f Never fear ; 

You can't be spared for a long while here. 

There arc hearts to break, and souls to win 

From the ways of peace to the paths of sin ; 

There are homes to be rendered desolate. 

There is trusting love to be turned to hate, 

There are hands that murder must crimson red. 

There are hopes to be crushed— blights to be shed 

O'er the young, and the pure, and the fair, 

*Til their hearts are broken by the fiend despair. 

And the hand that should shield the wife from ill« 

In its drunken wrath, must be raised to kill. 

Oil, this is the work you have done so well. 

Cursing the earth and peopling Hell ; 

Quenching the light on the inner shrine 

Of the heart, until you make it' mine. 

Want and sorrow, disease and shame. 

And crimes that even I shudder to name. 

Dance and howl in their hellish glee, 

Around the spirits you have marked for ma. 

Oh, the selling of rum is a good device 

To make a Hell of a Paradise. 

Wher'er shall roll that fiery flood. 

It is swollen with tears^ His stained with blood. 
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And the lips that erewhile were heard in prayer 

With mattered corses stir the air 

Hold on yoor course, yon are filling up 

With the wine of the wrath of God your cup : 

And the fiends exalt in their homes below, 

As you deepen the pangs of human woe. 

Long shall it be— if I have my way— 

Ere the night of death shall dark your day ; 

For to pamper your lust for the glittering pelf, 

Ton rival in mischief the devil himself ; 

And in the coarts I hold in my place below, 

Your plea— that you are licensed— will be '* no go." 

No more s&ld the fiend, but dear and high 

Bang on the air the watchman's cry, 

* Past two o^clock— and a cloady sky.* 

The grog-seller awoke with a half-formed scream^ 

Ue awoke, and behold, it was all a dream. 

ffis grizzly guest with his horns had flown ; 

IDs lamp was out, his fire was gone ; 

And sad and silent his bed he sought. 

And long of that wondrous vision thought.^* 



CHAPTER XXW. 

THE TEMPERATE DRINKER-^THE BEOINNINQ 

AND THE END. 

** Beware the bowl I Though rich and bright 
Its rabies flash upon the sight. 
An adder coils its depths beneath, 
Whose lare is woe, whose stint; is death/' 

^Street's Poem. 

•* Be temperate in every place— abroad, at home- 
Thence will applause, and hence will profit come : 
And health from either, he in time prepares 
For sickness, age, and their attenduit cares.'* 

I TOOK up a newspaper this morning, while wait- 
ing for my coffee, and my attention was attracted by 
the following article. No author is given. It is one 
of those floating waifs on the sea of literature that 
deserve to be '^picked up" and preserved. It is 
truth somewhat trite, told in an epigrammatic style. 
It ought to set every temperate drinker to thinking, 
and for their especial benefit I quote it entire : 

"Both on the Same Road. — A drunkard is called 
* a bloat,' *a sot,' ' a wretch,' ^a runaway,* *a wreck.' 
A moderate drinker is called ' a social, genial gentle- 

(280) 
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m&Tk — a naiin who will Dot let his appetite get the 
better of his manhood/ The moderate drinker biiu- 
sdif heaps anathemas upon the drunkard, and even 
takes a complacent pride in telling him how he ab- 
hors a ' sot.' What right has an apprentice to make 
fan of or despise a journeyman ? What right has^ 
the hindmost of two men traveling the same ix)ad to 
make light of or abhor the man ahead ? The mod- 
erate di'inker says he takes but a glass to arouse a 
happy feeling ; the drunkard says he takes but two 
to do the same thing, having passed the point where 
one would do* How long will it take to learn that 
there is but one law controlling the use of ardent 
spirits, and that the law of increase ? " 

There never was a drunkard but that once was 
only a moderate drinkei*, and wlio firmly believed 
that he was fully able to control his appetite, and 
always would be. As the appetite inci-eased he be- 
lieved that it was in his power at any time to resist 
its demands. No temperate drinkers expect to be- 
come drunkai'ds, or they would shun strong drink 
as they would any. other threatened, danger. The 
descent from temperate habits to a drunkard's, life 
i^ sometimes almost impeixjei:)tible, yet it is sure, and 
leads as certainly to the inevitable end as the flow of 
the river's waters at last reaches the sea. The poor 
victim of the increasing appetite is all unconscious 
of impending rum — he sees not the yawning gulf be- 
fore him until he stands on its very brink, when it 
'iS too late to recede. This truth has been so of ten 
told that, it has become so trite as to bo unheeded. 
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yet all know it. Every one is fully conscious that 
temperate drinking is the commencement of that 
path that ends in a drunkard's gi*ave. The law of 
gravity is not more certain in its effects than is the 
law that ruin follows temperate drinking. This 
effect is as familiar as the funeral cortege, and as 
certain as death ; and yet men will drink, and boast 
that the inevitable is not for them ; that they alone 
can bid defiance to that which has ruined so many in 
their sight. Oh, strange infatuation, doubly strange, 
that self-reliance whose broken staff has pierced so 
many hands, and whose frail and feeble -armor has 
so often failed to protect men of the strongest will 
and most brilliant intellect ! 

The example of the temperate drinker is more per- 
nicious in society than that of the drunkard who reels 
along the public streets — an object of loathing and 
disgust to all who behold him. 

The Spartans, under the rule of Lycurgus, com- 
pelled their slaves to become drunk, and then exhib- 
ited them to their youths as an example and a warn- 
ing against the vice of intemperance and sin of 
drunkenness. 

My reader, you may be a temperate drinker ; if so, 
you do not expect to be a drunkard, and perhaps you 
may never become one. You may be able to control 
your appetite, but how is it with your thoughtless 
boy ? He sees his father drink, and your example 
may give him confidence in his own str-ength that 
his temperament, so different from yours, will not 
justify. He sees you drink with impunity, and be- 
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lieves that he may, until too late, wlien, standing on 
the verge of the precipice of drunkenness and death, 
ivith agonizing voice he cries to you, ** Father, your 
<)xample has led me thus far. Oh, save me from the 
oonsequeuces of your teaching and the ruin that 
threatens me ! Where you have stood I thought 
I might stand with safety. You did not warn 
mo of the danger, but you encouraged me to fol- 
low in a father's steps — the ambition of many a 
son who loves liis father Jind looks to him for guid- 
ance in the pathway of life." To an appeal thus 
made to you, how vain would be your efforts to save ! 
How many fathers have wept over the fall of a mis- 
guided son, whose ruin could be traced to their ex- 
ample ! How mafty have nourned like David over 
Absalomi, " Would that i liad died for thee, oh, my 
son 1" How vain the lamentation ! Had they but 
lived moix) for their sons, and by example as well 
as precept taught them how to live, and how to 
shun the rock on which their frail barks had been 
wrecked ; had they warned them of the dangers and 
temptations that slumber in the wine ahd lurk in 
strong drink, this cup of sorrow would never have 
touched their lips. 

It would have been better for your son had you 
been a drunkard ; much better had he felt the shame 
of being a drunkard's child. Then your example 
would have been a terror and a warning. Your 
shame would have been to him like the waves that 
dash over the sea-hidden rock and point to the mar- 
irners the danger that threatens them and the death 
that lies in their pathway. 



Men arc so differently organised that oHe timy io 
with impunity what another cannot do with safety. 
The bridgo that will sustain one man's weight may 
hreak beneath the tread of another. The poison 
that arises from the stagnant pool is bi'eathed by oife 
without danger, while it is laden with death to an- 
other. The control which men «xei'cise over their 
passions and appetites is as varied as is tlie human 
form or color, and he who believes that he can govern 
and keep in subjection the appeti tc? for strong drink, 
because he sees his fellow govcm it, may find too 
late that, like the servant of the magician, he has in- 
voked the demon, but that it will not depart at h-is 
bidding. For this reason the temperate drinker ex- 
erts a more pernicious influence m society than the 
confirmed drunkard. No one who sees the inebriate 
reeling and staggering through the streets, with his 
fetid breath and bloated form, would ever drink of 
the Circean cup if he believed that it would thus de- 
grade and debauch him. But he has seen the re- 
spectable man, who " despises a sot " and loathes a 
drunkard, drink with apparent impunity, and, for- 
getting the fact that he has not yet even seen the 
end of him who boasts of his strength and i^ower to 
resist temptation, he follows the example before him, 
and, too late, finds that he has overrated his own 
power, and that instead of being the master of his 
own appetite, he is its slave, and must do its bidding, 
although it leads him to the very gates of hell. 

The only safety is in total abstinence. Our future 
in relation to temperance i^ in our own Imnde, and 
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if we refuse the first cup, we will never feel the mad* 
dening influence of the second. The approach ol 
the tempter is slow, but at every step his power in- 
creases, until at last resistance is unavailing, and, too 
late, we mourn over what we might have done, hxxi^ 
did not — what we might have been, but are not, 

*' little by little/* snre and slow, 
We fashion our f atuie bliss or woe», 

As the present passes away. 
Car feet are climbing the stairway bright. 
Up to the regioBS of endless light, 
Or gliding downward into the night, 
** Little by Uttle, day by day.'* 



CHAPTER XXV. 

EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL ON THE BRAIN. 

** Ha !'-dadh to earth the poison bowl, 
And seek it not again— 
It hath a madness for the sonl-^ 

A scorching for the brain. 
The corses and the plagues of Hell 

Are flashing on its brim- 
Woe to the victim of its spell : 
There it no hope for Aim." 

— JoA/i 0. Whit^i»r, 

I* Bveiry one is as God has mads him, and qfte/Uimss a great deal worse.''* 

—Cervantes* 

JoHK B. GouoH, in a lecture in England, referring 
to the question whether alcohol was a food or a medi- 
cine, remarked that in his opinion it was "very much 
like sitting down on a hornet's nest — stimulating, 
but not nourishing.'' 

Whenever an artificial appetite is formed, it seems 
to be a physical law that just in proportion to the in- 
jury caused to the system by the gratification of that 
appetite, it increases its demand. Not so with the 
natural appetite. To-day we hunger for food. We 
cat, and that hunger is appeased. To-moiTOW we 
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hunger again ; but the feeling is not increased by 
yesterday's indulgence. We thirst today, and drink 
» freely of the heaven-distilled beverage Ood has given 
' us, and to-morrow we thirst again ; but not because 
of yesterday's gratification. All of the natural laws 
of our system man must obey or die. Their demands 
are imperative. On the other hand, if we obey all 
the demands of our artificial appetites, death is 
equally certain. God never said to man, *' You 
must eat and die'- ; but as a warning he declared, 
**The day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die." 
This is the jienalty for disobedience,- and is equally 
true in the moral or physical world. ' 

But few of my readers are aware of the fearful or- ■ 
deal through which the reformed inebriate has to 
pass to restore himself to his family and friends. 
Few fully appreciate the terrible demands of this 
fearful appetite. The 'statue of the Trojan priest' 
Laocoon struggling in the folds of the monstrous 
serpent sent by the goddess Minerva to destroy kim 
and his two sons is its most truthful and fitting em- 
blem. 

A friend of mine with whom I had remonstrated 
once said to me, '' You are surprised that I have sac- ' 
rificed all that is dear to me to this fatal appetite ; 
but," said he, "when that terrible craving comes- 
upon me, if you were to offer me with one hand hea- 
ven with a cup of water and with the otlier hell wiMi 
a glass of brandy, T would be impelled by that appe- 
tite, without a moment's hesitation, to take hell and 
the brand V." 
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Scientists tell ns tliat the excessiTe use of intoxi- 
cating liquor enlarges the cells of the tissues of the 
brain ; that when so enlarged by alcoholic sMmu-r 
lantB they are nerer again restored to their normal 
size and condition^ and that for this reason^- after 
long years liave elapsed, and the refonned inebriate, 
believes he has conquered his en^my^ a single drink 
will reviye the craving in all its former fury. 

If any one shall read these pages who has once had 
but has now conquered this fatal appetite, to him I 
have a friendly warning. By the love you have for 
your wife and children, for home and its endear- 
ments, by all your future hopes in this world and 
the world to come, I warn you not to take the first 
drinks If you do, remember tliat for it you will sac- 
rifice all that is dear in life, home, honor, friends, 
wife and children. Oh, what a price to pay for a^ 
drunkard's life and a pauper's grave ! 

The effects of alcohol on the human system are 
now_w.ell understood. It is but a few years since 
eminent physicians believed that it aided the diges- 
tion of the food; but it is now most positively known 
that it neither digests nor assists the process.. It 
goesj'nto the stomach as alcohol, is taken up by the 
secretory organs as alcohol, passes into the blood, a^ 
alcohol^ apd, preserving its identity, careers through 
the veins And arteries> inflaming them by its pojsoi^ 
^ufi presence^ eliciting and irritating the .nervous. cor- 
ganism, until it is deposited in a nearly pure ^tate in 
the ventricles of the brain. Portions of it all along 
its nassasre from the stomach are eliminated through 
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the lymphatic glands, but it is discharged as it wfts 
Teoeived — ^as alcohol. The portion that reaches tiie 
brain remains thei*e until its mission of sin is com- 
pleted, when it is i-eabsorbed as alcohol, and so re- 
mains until it is expelled by an indignant and insult- 
ed organization in some of the many openingis 
through which the filth and waste of the system are 
carried off. All thi-ough its inglorious cai^eer it re- 
mains alcohol, first and last, until it is cast out as an 
unwelcome guest, dangerous to the health of the 
body. 

But when it reaches the brain its demoi-alizing ef- 
fects are most keenly felt. There in the ventricles 
it holds high carnival among the nei-ves and tissues 
of the cerebral structure. There, in that ^* Dome of 
thought, and palace of the soul," it still preserves its 
identity, and is yet alcohol, almost as pure as Mrhen 
it started on its "law-licensed pathway" — a little 
more bloody, it is true, like the hand of any other 
murderer, but alcohol still ; and after it has been ac- 
cessory to all the crimes in the calendar of human 
iniquity — after it has caused dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
epilepsy, palsy, madneps, apoplexy, delirium tremens, 
and a legion of kindred diseases, it is still so un- 
changed in its personal identity that in a post-mor- 
tem examifiaticn I once conducted I almost imagined 
I could see on the drops I collected from the brain 
Uie very label on the original bottle, *^Pure Rye 
Whiskey." It had killed one man, and yet, after all 
^ts vagrart wanderings through the digestive, secrp? 
Mk^. and circulatory organs pi i):s yiptjfp, thpre \\ 
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was tn propria persona, just as active to do evil, just 
as poisonous, and only a little nastier than when it 
started from the legalized cup, in the bar-room, down 
the throat of the man it had killed, to appear again, 
sparkling and wicked, in a glass on the dissecting ta- 
ble. And as I looked at the liquor in the vessel that 
contained it, witli the whisper of a fiend and a drunk- 
en leer, it seemed to say to me, ** Well, sir, your saw 
and scalpel have found me at last, but know, sir, that 
I am here by right of legal enjictment and by permis- 
sion of license. Now, what are yon going to do 
about it?" 

And that is just the question : What arc we going 
to do about it? Shall we overlook its vicious pro- 
pensities ? Sliall we sustain it by law and protect 
it by decrees of court, or shall we ti'eat it as we 
would any other assassin ? 

As a law-abiding i)eople we punish both the ac- 
cessory and the principal in crime. An accessory is 
delined in law to be '"one Avho is not the chief actor 
in the offense, nor yet present at the time of its com- 
mission, but wlio procures, counsels, or assists an- 
other to comaiit a crime." 

Is not alcoliol either an accessory or a principal in 
nearly all the crimes committed in our country ? 
Jf so, *•' what are we going to do about it ?" This 
Js the question that the Tomperuuce Unions are ask- 
ing a Christian people to-day. 

In China the use of opium has become an evil of 
great magnitude. It is annually destroying many 
lives, yet it does not to a great extent promote 
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crime. The victim of this appetite is lulled into 
sleep, and is in no condition to cut his wife's throat, 
or dash out the brains of his children. In this re- 
spect opium does not possess the peculiar virtues (?) 
of oar own beverage beloved of law and politicians. 
There may be stupor in the bowl of the pipe, but 
there is murder in the bowl of gin. There is disease 
and death in the stupor of opium, but there is dis- 
ease, death, and crime in the maddening effects of 
alcohol. And while we are enacting laws to protect 
the liquor traffic, the *' heathen Chinee," by edicts, 
are trying to prevent the use of opium, and are even 
seeking, by severe penalties, to prevent the culture 
of the poppy. 

I believe that, as a Christian people, we are send- 
ing missionaries to China, to convert and enlighten 
the heathen of the *^ flowery kingcjpm." Now, would 
it not be well for us to ask for an exchange of cour- 
tesy, and invite them to send a few liundred mission- 
ai'ies here, to convert the heathen in America? Jjet 
missions be established in our State capitols, and 
make the members of the State legislatures the first 
experimental subjects. 

When I began this chapter, I intended to confine 
myself to a consideration of the effects of alcohol on 
the human system, but, as usual, I find I am wander- 
ing off on the moral effects of the license law. This 
I suppose is for two reasons : first, that there must 
be an undercurrent of morality in my composition 
that has entirely escaped the observation of my moat 
intimate friends; secondlv, thafc whenever I under- 
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life for a Bomber of days. Patients hare been kept 
aliye for a length of time by immersing, them in a 
bath of warm milk or broth. The hand immei'sed 
in wai'm water will absorb from one to one hundred 
^ains of fluid in one hour. Thirst may be quench- 
ed by bathing or even by wet cloths applied* to the 
«kin. It will be seen by this that the skin is pos- 
sessed of millions of vessels with open mouths, ready 
to absorb poisonous particles brought into contact 
with them. It must be evident then, even to the 
unlearned, that anything that stimulates the lym" 
phatics to increased action only makes them more 
capable of absorbing the poisonous particles of the 
sick-room. This is exactly the effect produced by 
alcoholic stimulants. Of this fact there is no doubt ; 
it is as well established as any other physical fact in 
nature. 

When the ladeala are active, as they are immedi- 
ately after taking food into the stomach, the lym- 
phatics are comparatively inactive. For this reason 
a hearty meal of nutritious food is a good preventive 
of contagion. 

It is also asserted by those who are anxious to find 
some rational excuse for the use of alcohol, that it 
enables persons to better withstand cold and exposure. 
This is untrue, for the reasons above given; t. e., 
the effect of alcohol is to open the mouths of the 
lymphatics, and as they eliminate from the system 
substances taken in as food, there is here a waste of 
fuel, and a consequent reduction of the temperature 
of the body. ' 
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Dr. Kane, in his Arctic expedifcion, found that t 
sailors who could best withstand the terrible cold 
that region were those who did not drink spiritur 
liquor. And he found the effect on his own syst( 
to be a loss of power to resist cold. 

To sum up the matter in a few words, there is 
excuse for the use of alcohol as a beverage. Its 
fects are always pernicious — it poisons the body, ( 
bases the morals, and is only useful to political den 
gogues, whose qualifications for office can be beti 
seen and appreciated by the voter when he is dru 
than when he is sober. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

MURDERED BY A BROTHER-IN-LAW.-' A 

SCENE m COURT. 

" Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloistered flight ; ere to black Hecate^s snmmonst 
The shard-borne beetle, with his drowsy hnm, 
Hath rang night^s yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note/^ 

*' The taant of rage, the groan, the strife, 
The blow, the gasp, the horrid cry. 
The painting, throttled prayer for life, 
The dying^B heaying sigh, 

The mnrderer^s corse, the dead man's fixed, stm glafe, 
And fear, and death's cold sweat— they all are there I ^^ 

'-Dana^* Buccaneer, 

** And the Lord said : What hast thou done ? The voice of thy brother's 
blood crieth unto me from the ground/^ 

— 'Genesis iv, 10. 

A FEW months ago I was employed to prosecute in 
a case of murder in an adjoining county. One broth- 
er-in-law had killed another. They had previously 
been engaged in business as partners. Both of them 
became somewhat addicted to drink — were temperate 
drinkers, not yet drunkards. While attempting to 
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settle some business affairs, in a sudden fit of anger, 
and being under the influence of liquor, one of them 
dre^^ a revolver and shot the brother of his wife 
through the heart. They were brothers-in-law in a 
double sense. Each had married a sister of the 
other. They lived near to each other in the little 

village of N , where they, had . a country store. 

When they commenced business a few years before, 
tliey were sober, energetic, and careful men, esteem- 
ed by their neighbors and honest in their dealings. 
They had "built up a fine trade,'' were happy in 
their homes and surroundings, and enjoyed, the re- 
spect and confiden<je of all who knew thenL 

Across the street from their store stood one of 
those licensed curses of the country, a hotel. The 
proprietor was a genial, pleasant man, who loved his 
own liquor, was generous, and fond of treating his 
friends. He was quite intimate with the brothers- 
in-law, and very frequently invited thent to take 
with him a social glass. The courtesy was of course 
returned by them, and imperceptibly the taste was 
formed, the seeds of ruin scattered, and now the har- 
vest liad come, and was being gathered — a harvest of 
sorrow and crime. 

1 shall never forget the scene in the court-room. 
In the prisoner's box sat the defendant^ by his side 
his young wife and little child, by the eounsel table 
his sister, widowed by his hand, and her child, made 
an orphan by his crime. The infernal curse of alco- 
liol had cast its blight over two families — brought 
bereavement and death to one, sorrow and shame to 
tJw other. 
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I always dislike to prosecute in a capital case, and 
in fact in any ciise where the crime has been caused 
by the influence of strong drink; and when I took 
my seat by the counsel table and saw the prisoner 
and his young wife and child, I very much regretted 
that I had engaged in the Cause. We had to call the 
wife of the deceased — a sister of the prisoner — as a 
witness. What a terrible position for her, the wife 
of the murdered man, called to prove that her broth- 
er was the murderer ! Amid sobs of anguish she 
told her painful story : how her husband and broth- 
er were settling some complicated business transac- 
tion ; that during the settlement her husband asked 
her brother to go over to the hotel and get a drink. 
They returned and continued the investigation of 
their accounts. Tlie utmost good feeling seemed to 
pi-cvail. After a short time had elapsed the defen- 
dant asked hoi* husband to go with him and get an- 
other drink. Slie remonstrated with them, but in 
vain, and when they returned both were visibly un- 
der the influence of liquor. In a very short time 
they differed in some trifling matter ; angry words 
ensued ; her husband accused his brother-in-law of 
fraud ; then followed a curse, a blow, a shot from the 
defendant's revolver, and her husband lay dead at 
her feet. Her brother had killed him. There was 
no justification for the act, nothing to palliate the 
crime except thtit the law had placed within their 
easy reach the spirit that prompted the deed. When 
the testimony had all been heard and the argument 
for the defense conclmled, I had to make the closin^y 
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argument for t.lie Commonwealth, and I shall never 
forget the pleading, frightened look on the counte- 
nance of the i)oor heart-broken wife of the prisoner 
as I proceeded. Just before I finished my plea she 
fainted, and was earned from the • court-i'oom. I 
copy my concluding remarks from the stenographer's 
notes, to show how painful was the task I hfid to per- 
form, and how stern and unpi tying is the duty the 
laAv imposes on the counsel for the Commonwealth 
when asking a jury to convict a citizen of tlio com- 
mission of a great crime. 

*^ And now, gentlemen^of the jury, I am done. I 
leave the case of the prisoner in your hands, and 
once more and for the last time I ask you to do your 
duty to society and the laws that protect you. A 
brutal and cruel murder has been perpetrated in our 
midst, and it is but just that the murderer should 
be punished. It is not for him whose Jiands ai*e red 
with his kindred's blood to complain of the severity 
of the punishment which the law prescribes. The 
sentence of the court that demands life for life is but 
the echo of that divine justice that more than three 
thousand years ago uttered the stern and inflexible 
decree, ' Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed,' and that decree was afterward re- 
iterated in the Mosaical law. *He that smiteth a 
man will surely die,' saith that law, *and he that 
comes upon his neighbor with guile to slay him shall 
be destroyed,' saith the Almighty. And when the 
eloquent defenders of the murderer at the bar de- 
nounced as barbarous the punishment that nearly 
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two thousand years of Christian enlightenment liave 
approved, remember it is but the feeble whispers of 
man against the awful voice of the Deitv. 

"If the defendant is guilty, his hand is red with 
his brother's blood, and he deserves the punishment 
which the law prescribes, even though it erects for 
that purpose a gallows as high as that on which Ha- 
inan suffered an ignominious death. Why should he 
\\.io hud no mercy for his brother expect it at the 
expense of justice at your hands? Wliat right has 
he who has murdered a brother to ask you to violate 
your oaths as jurors, that he may escape the sentence 
decreed of God and approved by ages of Christian 
civilization ? 

"Ai'e all the safe-guards which the law throws 
around human life to be destroyed, the mandates 
of the law to be violated, the obligations of your 
oaths to be disregarded, that this guilty murderer 
may go unpunished ? Remember, gentlemen, that 
the safety which the law affords the citizens of 
this commonwealth depends upon the certainty with 
which the penalties for its violation are inflicted. 
And when you retire to your room to decide upon 
this case, should mercy in your hearts plead in be- 
half of the prisoner at the bar, remember that as he 
showed no mercy to the unoffending victim of his 
malice, so should he receive none at the expense of 
justice at your hands. Remember that justice is due 
to the dead as well as the living ; due to him who 
now lies cold in death, and whose wrongs can only 
be vindicated by the living action of the law — and 
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that justice demands of you a verdict, uninfluenced 
by the consequences and unawed by the terrors of the^ 
sentence which tlie Court may pronounce. 

** It may be that the sentence will be death ; but if 
so it is because it is waiTanfced by the crime, is in 
accordance with the law, and the time-honored re- 
ligion of our fathers. And that sentence is only pro- 
nounced after a fair and impartial trial, while the 
prisoner himself sentenced an' unoffending man to 
death without trial. With malice in his heart he 
executed that sentence, and without a moment's 
warning sent a human soul, unprepared, before that 
bar whose sentences involve the never-ending ages of 
eternity. 

** Murder is a crime before whose horror and con- 
sequences we pause with bated breath. To send an 
immortal spirit before the bar of God, without a mo- 
ment for prayer or preparajiion, is to do an act whose 
effects may reach through all the unnumbered yeai'g 
of the future, entailing everlasting woo upon its vic- 
tim ; and the man who commits this crime has no 
claims for mercy at the hands of a Christian jury. 
Shall you hesitate, then, in doing your duty, because 
of the severity of the punishment ? Remember it- 
is the terror of that punishment alo^ie that paralyases^ 
the arm of the murderer and stays the knife of the 
assassin. IIow vain would be the mandates of the 
law but for the fear of its penalties ; and when juries 
shall hesitate to do their duty because of the punish- 
ment the law prescribes, then will the rights of good 
citizens be disregarded and men will hold their prop- 
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eftyand their lives by a frail and feeble tenure in- 
deed ; then will the weak be at the mercy of the 
strong ; then will the knife of the assassin seek its 
victim, fearless of the consequences, and murder, 
protected by the sympathy of the jury, bid defiance 
to the law and its mandates. 

"For the last few years crime has held a high car- 
: nival in this country ; jurors have failed to do their 
duty, and, as a consequence, thieves and murderers 
walk our streets in safety, and even hold high places 
in public trust and confidence, all because the maud- 
lin sympathy of the public is invoked to shield those 
whom the law declares guilty, and the cowardice of 
the jury too often over-rides the obligations of their 
oaths and their duty as citizens. 

"I appeal to you, then, as men and as jurors, to do 
what your duty to society and the laws that protect 
you demand. Could the grave give up its dead, 
could the lips of him who, now lies cold in death tell 
you the story of his wrongs, the commonwealth 
would have nothing to fear from your sympathy. 
But no, the murderer alone is here to invoke your 
mercy, while his victim sleeps the sleep of death, and 
only through counsel can his inanimate clay demand 
justice at your hands against his murderer. 

" Shall that demand pass unheeded, because the 
tomb cannot give up its dead to testify, because the 
murderous wound inflicted by this man and the life- 
less corpse of his victim are hidden in the grave, and 
be, the murderer, alone is left to tell the -story ? You 
look on the prisoner at tl>e bar, and see a living tnan. 
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in life's full vigor, and you hesitate to pronounce the 
verdict the law and evidence demand, because of the 
possible penalty ; but go with me to yonder church- 
yard ; let us open that new-made grave yet wet with 
the tears of the widow and children of the murdered 
dead ; let us open the coffin and lay aside the bloody 
cerements of death that cover the remains of the vic- 
tim of the murderer's malice. Then look upon the 
ghastly spectacle — behold the blood-stained body of 
him who a few short weeks ago was also a living man, 
full of life's hopes and projects, surrounded by all the 
ties of love and affection that surround the living. 
Let the prisoner at the bar stand with us on the brink 
of that opened grave. There let him say, * This is 
my work ; this ghastly spectacle is the result of my 
malice ; this is the ruin I have wrought' — and then, 
if he dare, let him turn and ask mercy at your hand6. 
And if he did, what would be your answer as you 
turned away from the sickening sight ? Would not 
the innate sense of justice, implanted by God in every 
human breast, burst forth as spontaneously as arc the 
throbbings of the human heart, and pronounce, not 
only your verdict, but if you could with it the sen- 
tence also, in the very language of the inspired decree, 
* Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed.' And would not that verdict meet with the 
approval of your conscience and the sanction of a 
just and Christian people ? 

^^And now I leave the prisoner at the bar in your 
hands. Let your verdict be such as the law and the 
evidence demand, and in the future that verdict 
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^111 stay the knife of the assassin, aiTest the arm of 
the murderer, and all over the broad extent of this 
commonwealth be an additional safe-gnard to human 
life. 

" Let no fancied doubt stand between you and tlie 
duty you owe to the commonwealth and her laws — 
with the penalties the law inflicts you have nothing 
to do. But you have a duty to do to yourselves, to 
society, and the law, and as you expect to be protect- 
ed in the enjoyment of your property and life, ex- 
tend the same protection to your fellow-men by ren- 
dering a verdict in accordance with the law and the 
evidence. Life to him that was murdered was us 
dear as your life is to you. That life has been taken 
in wicked malice by the prisoner at the bar, and 
Crod's eternal justice demands that he should receive 
the punishment the law prescribes. 

"The soldier on the field of battle, who is fighting 
only for a principle, deliberately inflicts death upon 
his fellow-man, and the . Christian world approves 
the deed. The conqueror who waves a blood-stained 
sword over a subjugated people is hailed as a hero, 
and because he shed human blood to sustain a right 
or a principle, is applauded by the nation. It has 
been held in all ages that a man may forfeit his right 
to live, by wickedness and crime. Why, then, should 
a jury hesitate to find a verdict against a miscreant 
and a murderer whom the laws of God and man con- 
demn. 

" I appeal to you then in behalf of the laws whose 
mandates you are sworn to execute ; I appeal to you 
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ill the name of the wrongs of the mtirdei'ed dead; by 
the sorrow of the wife, made a widow by this man's 
crime ; by the wrongs of the childi'en this cruel mur- 
der has made orphans ; I appeal to your sense of jus- 
tice, and to your manhood, to do your duty f^earless- 
ly and faithfully. Let your vei-dict be such as your 
judgment shall dictate and your conscience approve, 
and pronounce that verdict regardless of the conse- 
quences, for here hath been a 

** ' Marder m*8t foal, as in the best it is ; 
Bat this most fool, strange, and tmnataiiaL**' 

The jury after a few hours brought in a Terdict of 
guilty of murder in the second degree^ and the de- 
fendant was sentenced to imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary for a period of eleven yeai's and nine months. 

And here again are crime and sorrow to be traced 
to the great cause, ^Micensed liquor-selling." Hei*ea 
hotel, licensed ostensibly *^ for the benefit of the 
traveling public," becomes the center of a local traf- 
fic, debases the morals of those within the sphere of 
its influence, forms and nourishes the appetite for 
strong drink among those who visit its dangerous 
precincts, begets crime, ruins men, converts indepen- 
dent industry into abject pauperism, is a tax on the 
material wealth of a community^ and a curse to the 
country. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

mm TOAST.— DIVIDED WE STAND, UNITED WM 
FALL.— A PARODY WITH A MORAL, 

** Nor go thou tothe benquel hall — 

The festal light may shioe. 
And love and beauty gladden all 

In revdry and wine , 
Bat go thoa not— for death la there ; 

He Cometh not in vain ; 
His ghastly arm is raised and bare 

Above each reeling brain ! 

Away I in Qod^s own name away ; 

Cast off the evil thing- 
Torn from the tempter*s smile away 

For yoor delivering ; 
80 shall a loftier str«:^b be given 

Above the wine cup^s spell : 

And thoa, phat art an heir of Heaven, 

Escape the fear of HelL' ' 

—J. G. nuttier. 

Not long since I attended a banquet given by tlie 
members of our bar in honor of the Hon. Judge D., 
a most excellent man, respected by all who know 
him, and who, by the vote of the people of our judi- 
cial district, had held the position of associate judge 
for a period of iSf teen years. The banquet was given 
at a temperance hotel in our city, kept by a most es- 
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timaMe lady. After supper a number of toasts were 
giveu and responses made, yet tliere was not a drop 
of wine or liquor of any kind at the banquet. How 
differ'^nt would it have been twenty years ago ! A 
bar supper then would have been considered a very 
tame aifair, if not a failure, without the exhilarating 
influence of liquor, and a banquet like the one re- 
ferred to would have laid the foundation of a series 
of drunks (to speak in plain and concise English) 
that would have lasted for a number of days, and 
perhaps brought sorrow and «hame to many firesides. 
!Now how different ! Not a man of the hundred Avho 
attended the meeting was intoxicated ; not a member 
of the bar in the lock-up ; but everything as orderly, 
as soberly and quietly conducted as if the attorneys 
imd been by some magic spell transformed into min- 
isters or advocates of temperance reform met in con- 
vention for the good of public morals and sobriety. 
W lie nee comes the change ? Why is it that to-day 
respectable men can meet together to commemorate 
any event without the use of liquor, and thereby 
escape the disgraceful scenes that usually attended 
all public gatherings, where it was drunk freely, iu 
ancient times ? That a great change has come over 
the *^ spirit of the public dream" must be manifest 
to all, and that this change can only be attributed to 
tiie influence of public opinion formed by the *^ tem- 
l>erance reform movement " is equally apparent. 
The moral sense of the community has been aroused, 
and the time is not distant when the united voice of 
a regenerated people will demand that all holding of- 
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fices of public trust and confidence shall be temperate 
and sober men, men who are opposed to all traffic in 
temptations to ein and all license to provocatives to 
crime. The time is also fast approaching when those 
in high positions cannot escape the opprobrium at- 
tached to intemperate habits, or the justly deserved 
censure which every one should receive who sanctions 
and approves those laws and licenses that lead men 
to intemperance or tempt them to the vice of drunk- 
enness. 

A few weeks ago a very learned and able judge retired 
from the highest judicial position in our common- 
wealth. He is a man who has few peers and no su- 
periors in all the qualifications necessary for a great 
jurist, is a man of great moral wortli, temperance, 
and integrity of character ; one wliose name will be 
transmitted to posterity among those of tlie great 
law-givers whose reputations are the pride of our 
commonwealth. 

In honor to him, the bar of Western Pennsylvania 
tendered him a banquet at a prominent hotel in a 
western city in this State. That banquet was at- 
tended by many, I may say liundreds, of the most 
prominent attorneys in the commonwealtli, witli the 
representatives of the press and many other promi- 
nent citizens. At this banquet, given in honor of the 
pure life and spotless character of a truly gi-eat man, 
wine and other liquors were freely provided, and as 
freely drank, and one of the toasts there given was 
as follows : 

^* The bar of Western Pennsylvauia, and the bar 
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of the M. house. DiTided we stand, united w6 
fall." 

And thi3 sentiment, full of truth, as well as wit, 
was received with unbounded m^rth and applause. 
It was true ! The history not only of that city but 
of all others proves its truth. How many men of 
brilliant intellect, fine culture, and deeply versed in 
legal lore have fallen because they were united by the 
strong tie of a depraved appetite to the licensed hotel- 
bar. Yes, fallen from high social as well as legal 
position, to the lowest depth of. poverty and degi*ada- 
tion, carrying with them in their full those they loved 
best on earth, bringing sorrow — heart-breaking sor- 
row — to the wife, want and shame to the little chil- 
dren who must suffer for a father's sins. 

'* Yes, chained her there *mid want and strife. 
That lowly thing— a dmnkard^s wife I 
And stamped on childhood^s brow so mild, 
That withering blight— a diankard^s child I ** 

Friends have for years remonstrated in vain ; love 
with tears more eloquent than words has vainly 
sought to sever the bonds that united the husband 
and father to the bar and its accursed influence. If 
they could only " be divided," then the man would be 
saved — saved to himself and his family — saved to so- 
ciety and the friends who loved him. Bat to that 
bar he is united by bonds stronger than though made 
of **brass or triple steel ;" before the poor victim of 
that bar is a drunkard's life 'and a pau]>er*s grave, 
and he knows it well, knows that if they continue 
united he cannot stay his downward course, that if they 
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dsin only^'be divided," he can once more ''stand,'* 
Yes, stand erect in his manhood and integrity ; stand 
high in the respect of his fellow-men ; stand from 
out the gutter and the pollution of a drunkard's life ; 
stand free from the shackles of a depraved appetite ; 
stand forth a man, in the image of the Creator, the 
noblest work of his creative power, a sobery temper- 
afey honest man. It would be well if that toast 
could be written in letters of fire over the entrance 
of every licensed hotel in the country ; if it could be 
engraved on the brim of every goblet in whose con- 
tents lurks the demon of strong drink ; and when the 
poor tremb^ling victim of the fatal appetite raises the 
deadly cup to his lips, if an embodiment of that sen- 
timent could spring up from its liquid depths and 
utter in the ears of the enthralled inebriate the terri- 
ble warning, " united we fall," how many a fatal cup 
would be dashed to the earth, and the victim be able 
to reply, '* Divided we stand, and by God's help the 
warning shall not go unheeded." 

The author of that toast and parody deserves im- 
mortality, not alone for its genuine wit, but for the 
lesson therein taught, and for the warning to poor 
fallen man therein enunciated. 

I happened to be in the city the night of the ban- 
quet, and on my return home a few days after, a 
friend met me and said: " Well, you were in the city 

of . Did you attend the great judicial drunk 

held in honor of ?" I informed him that I 

did not attend the banquet, and that it was not a 
drunk, but a gathering of eminent attorneys and 
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promineut men in honor to a great and good man. 
*^ Did they not haye champagne and other liquor at 
the banquet ?" he inquired. I told him I did not 
know, but had heard so ; that I looked in the police 
reports in the morning papers, and not seeing any of 
the attorneys' names, I had no doubt that the sup- 
per was a model of sober propriety. " Well,'' he re- 
marked, *Mf it had been a gathering of railroad em- 
ployees, and as mucli liquor had perished through 
their agency as was destroyed at that banquet, folks 
would not have called it by tliat name, unless banquet 
is spelled with a d and a k, and I do not think it is 
in the last edition of Webster." 

It is most probable that there was no impropriety 
of conduct at the banquet ; that all was sober and in 
character with the moxi who attended it, yet the exam- 
ple was bad in tlie community. Eminent men can 
be drunkards, even though dressed in broadcloth, as 
well as humble citizens clothed in rags. For in this 
world 

** The rank is bat the guinea^s stamp. 
The man's the gowd for a' that.^^ 

It is as much a sin and crime for a respectable man 
to get ^^ stimulated " in the parlor or dining-room of 
a fashionable hotel as for a tramp to get drunk in a 
back alley — and in one sense more ; for ^' where much 
is given much is required," and if it is wrong for 
vagabonds and loafers to get drunk at a horse race, it 
certainly is not an act of highest moral rectitude for 
gentlemen to become unduly '' eahUarated^^ at a fash- 
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ionable party. A man is as much an object of loath- 
ing, contempt, or pity if he gets drunk on five-dollar 
champagne as on ten-cent Avhiskey. The drunken 
vagrant on the street injures no one by his example, 
while the undue hilarity ot gentlemen at a banquet 
exercises a bad influence among the young and inex- 
perienced. 

It is certain that men in high social position are 
xooked up to by the great majority of their fellow-men 
who have not attained eminence, as examples to be 
imitated, and it is also certain that men are more 
prone to excuse their own derelictions by comparing 
their acts and vices with like conduct on the part of 
the great, than they are to imitate the virtues of 
those high in public esteem and confidence. When 
eminent men meet together for a social purpose and 
indulge even in a moderate degree in the use of in- 
toxicating liquor, their example is far more pernicious 
than a Bacchanalian revel among the regular habitues 
of the saloon or grog-shop. Charcoal makes no mark 
on a blackboard so perceptible as to attract the atten- 
tion of the ordinary observer, but when drawn across 
the whitened wall by its side, none can pass by without 
observing it. So in life, the acts of the vile and vi- 
cious are comparatively unseen or unnoticed — except 
in the police reports — and they leave no blot on reputa- 
tions already blackened by sin and crime, while a sin- 
gle immoral act may stain an unsoiled reputation 
forever, and that isolated stain is pointed to by many 
a veteran sinner as a justification for his conduct and 
an excuse for a life of wickedness and debauchery. 
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How careful, tlien, should those be to whom God 
has given great eminence among men, that they be 
not stumbling blocks in the pathway of their fellows ; 
tliat while they teach temperance and morality with 
their lips, they do not, by example, encourage dissipa- 
tion and vice. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

WHO OWNED THE THIMBLE f— A CASE OF CIR- 
CUM8TANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

" 'Tis slander : 
Whoee edge is ehaiper than the sword ; whose tongue 
Oat-Ycnoms all the worms of Nile ; whose breath 
Bides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All coiners of the world ; kings, queens, and states, 
Haids, matrons— nair. the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters." 

^Shakespectre^t CyniMine, 

** What have I done that thou dar*st wag thy tongue 
In noise so rude against me I " 

^Shakttpeare'^s Hamlet, 

The incident I am about to relate has very little 
in it, either "to point a moral or adorn a tale," yet 
the "circumstantial evidence in the case" is so pe- 
culiar that it may well be ranked among the causes 
celebratcB of the judicial investigations of the coun- 
try. 

In the little town of H , where I spent a num- 
ber of the years of my boyhood, lived two most ex- 
cellent, amiable, and Christian women, Mrs, C. and 
Mrs. E. They were both exemplary members of the 
M. E. church, and were withal very intimate friends. 

(263) 
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Had Mrs. C. any gi-eat domestic or culinary trouble, 
the history of her sorrows was poured into the wil- 
ling ears of her sympathizing friend Mrs. E., who in 
turn made Mrs. C. the confidential recipient of the 
story of all the wrongs and woes that cast their 
shadows across her connubial pathway. For many 
years the two good ladies had thus lived in the most 
amicable and neighborly manner, when a cloud, at 
first no larger tlian a man's hand, suddenly appeared 
on the horizon of their intimacy and friendship, and 
soon loomed up in such dark and ominous propor- 
tions as to threaten a storm of no ordinary magni- 
tude and violence. 

One morning a little daughter of Mrs. C.'s came 
into the house of Mrs. E., having in her hand a com- 
mon closed- top thimble, such as are sold for a few 
cents each at all the stores in the countrv. Around 
the base of the thimble was the motto " Forget me 
not'' in raised letters, and tlirough the top or closed 
end a small hole had been punched with some square 
instrument. A little daughter of Mrs. E.'s, seeing 
the thimble in the hand of her playmate, claimed it 
as her own. The two children were disputing about 
its ownership, when Mrs. E., hearing the controver- 
sy, and being appealed to by her child, proceeded to 
decide between the opposing claimants in a very sum- 
mary manner. She took the thimble from Mrs. 
C.'s child and gave it to her own, stating at the 
same time that it was one she had bought for her 
girl at M. B. L/s store in the village a few weeks be- 
fore. Mrs. C.'s little girl entered a most indignant 
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protest to this disposition of the case, and claimed 
most vehemently that the thimble was hers ; that 
her mother had bought it at a neighboring village 
and given it to her for a birthday present ; and that 
she would appeal t,o her mother for redress if it were 
not given back to her. Her claim being ignored by 
Mrs, E., the child departed in tears, and in a very 
short space of time her mother entered an appear- 
ance for her, and demanded that the judgment in re- 
plevin entered against her by Mrs. E. so summarily 
and without a hearing should be opened and she let 
into a defense. She sustained the claim and state- 
ment of her child ; said she had purchased the thim- 
ble, as her little girl had stated, at the store of Mr. 
P., in a neighboring village; that she knew it was 
her child's, knew how the square hole came to bo 
made in the top, and she demanded immediate resti- 
tution of the property, with costs of suit in the shape 
of a most humble apology, which must be made im- 
mediately. Mrs. E., equally certain that it was her 
thimble, refused the motion to open the judgment 
she had entered against the neighbor ; stated that 
she knew the thimble was hers ; that she too knew 
how the square hole came to be made in the top ; 
and in her anger she intimated that the little daugh- 
ter of Mrs. C. was a thief, and that it looked to her 
as if her mother knew it, and sustained her child in 
the commission of a crime. This was too much for 
human (and particularly female) forbearance to en- 
dure ; and after a few most cogent, emphatic, and 
positive remarks, Mrs. G. left, shaking the dust off 
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her feet at the threshold of the house of her friend, 
declaring she would never enter her door again. 

For some time the matter stood thus, the two good 
ladies, each to her coterie of especial friends, relating 
the incident as she remembered it, yet colored by 
anger and self-interest. Accusations and grave 
charges were made by each against the other. Both 
were respectable, and had a large circle of friends 
and relatives who lent a too willing ear to the bellig- 
erent parties, until the breach thus made threatened 
so to widen as to dismember the church, or at least 
divide it into two factions, and to destroy the peace 
and harmony of the neighborhood. At last, under 
the laws of the '^church discipline," a complaint 
was made before the church authorities by one of the 
good sisters ai.;ainst the other for *^ slanderous words 
spoken." For many days before the trial the case 
was the subject of general comment and conversation 
in the village. The question, ** Whose thimble was 
it ? " was frequently and most ably discussed. 

At that time the State was building the P. & E. 
canal, reservoirs, and feeder. A number of engi- 
neers, contractors, and sporting men boarded in the 

village of H , and among them many bets were 

offered and taken on the result of the coming trial. 
Like all great events, anxiously looked for, it came 
at last. 



<*The dans had gathered at the pibroches eonnd.** 

The friends and relativ^es of the belligerent ladies had 
assembled in g)*aat number^s. An august board of 
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reverend men had taken their seats as arbiters. An 
able church dignitary presided. The church build- 
ing was full to ovei'flowing with amused and anxious 
spectators. The court was opened with prayer. All 
was solemn and impressive, as became the occasion, 
and it was plain to every observer that the proceed- 
ings were to be governed by the spirit enunciated so 
forcibly in the ancient decree. Fiat justitia mat cm- 
lum. Yes, it was evident that justice was to be done 
though the heavens fell. The church might suffer 
and become the sport and by-word of the irreverent, 
social harmony be destroyed by the tongue of busy 
scandal, yet the grave question must be settled. Who 
owned the thimble ? 

The first witness was called, John McM., a most 
worthy and truthful man. The thimble was shown 
him, and he testified as follows, to wit : 

'* A few weeks before this difficulty commenced, I 
went to the house of Mr. C. to borrow his guh to go 
a-hunting. Mrs. C. brought me the gun from an 
adjoining room ; she also brought with it the powder- 
horn and shot-pouch. There was no ' charger ' ; the 
string by which it was attached to the horn was 
broken, and it was lost. I saw this thimble on tlie 
window-sill, and taking from the breakfast table an 
old-fashioned iron fork, which had a square tine, 
with it punched a hole through the top of the thimble 
and tied it on to the powder-horn for a charger. I 
used it that day. Noticed the motto * Forget me 
not ' on it, and I know that it is the thimble I had, 
and through the top of which I punched a square 
hole,'' 
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The witness was cross-examined by the good broth- 
er who acted as attorney for the defendant, in a 
most able and lawyer-like manner, but it only seemed 
to make the testimony more conclusive and convinc- 
ing. 

Mrs. C. looked triumphant, and her friends wore 
some such an expression of countenance as the back- 
ers of one party in a prize fight might be expected to 
wear when their champion had drawn the first blood, 
while the clansmen of Mrs. E. looked very much 
crestfallen. On the outside of the church and in the 
gallery bets were freely offered of ten to one in favor 
of the complainant, Mrs. C, but there were **no 
takers." 

After proving the words spoken by Mrs. E., the 
complainant rested her case. 

The defendant's counsel now called Esq. John G., 
also a most worthy and truthful man, and he testi- 
fied as follows, to-wit : 

** A few weeks before this difficultv, a little child 
of Mrs. E., the defendant, came into my shoe-shop; 
she had something in her mouth, and fearing she 
might swallow it and choke herself, I took it from 
her, and found it was this thimble* I noticed the 
motto ' Forget me not^ on it, and to prevent the child 
from either losing or swallowing it, I took my peg- 
ging awl, which had a square prong, and punched a 
square liole in the top, and strung it on aAvax-end and 
hung it on the child's neck. I am confident this is 
the thimble, and that I made this hole in it with my 
pegging awl.'^ 
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The good brother, attorney foi- complainant, pro- 
ceeded to cross-examine him, but, like the other wit- 
ness, it only made his testimony more positive and 
certain. 

The sporting men in the gallery now tried to 
"hedge their bets," but could not. Mrs, E. and 
friends looked triumphant. 

Here there was a pause in the proceedings — ^justice 
was at a dead-lock. Neither of the clans seemed to 
be pleased with the evident fact that it was all a mis- 
take ; but the feelings of parties and partisans had 
become so deeply stirred that naught but the defeat 
and dishonor of the opposite side would satisfy either. 
At this point of the case the acting attorney for Mrs. 
E. looked into the thimble, and there saw a price- 
mark, scratched with some sharp-pointed instrument, 
on the smooth surface of the metal. He had once 
been a clerk in the store of M. B. L., wliere his client 
stated she had purchased the thimble, and thought 
he knew the mark. This important fact was stated 
to the Court, with a request that Mr. M. B. L. might 
be sent for. Accordingly a note was written, and I, 
being the nearest boy to ^^ the bench," was directed 
to take it down to the store, and to request Mr. M. 
B. L.'s immediate attendance. I took the note and 
started. On the road I had some misgivings, for 
tliat morning I had stopped at the store, and while 
there had seen the proprietor return from ^Miis job 
on ihe canal," in a very ^^ fatigued'^ condition. I 
had heard that there had been some difficulty at the 
canal — a riot and fight among the men — and that M. 
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B. L., who was a man of undoubted courage, had first 
taken a drink and then a pick-handle, and with the 
latter, inspired by the former, had broken several 
belligerent heads^ and single-handed had quelled the 
riot. When this was done, he took another drink, 
and retired to his store, and at this time was asleep 
on a cot under the counter. 

Now, M. B. L. was a man of wealth and position, 
respected by all, and beloved by many. He was gen- 
erally a temperate man, and, as he afterward said, 
never got drunk unless there was either a riot or a 
church trial in his neighborhood. His wife, a most 
excellent and accomplished lady, was a member of 
the church, and at that time, with her little daugh- 
ter, was attending the trial. JShe was idolized by her 
husband, to whom she, in turn, was very much at- 
tached. She was proud of his position and ability, 
and only had one sorrow— that on great occasions he 
Would drink a little too much. 

I entered the store, inquired for him, and was told 
that he was sleeping on the cot. I approached him 
with about the same feelings that the keeper of a 
menagerie experiences when with his baton of oflSce 
he pi^oceeds to stir up the sleeping animals in the 
cages, for the amusement of the visitors. On being 
awakened, he inquired in a manner which I thought 

at the time was unnecessarily emphatic, what in 

I wanted. First looking to see that the outside door 
was open, and that the avenues for retreat were un- 
obstructed, I gave him the summons, and told him 
my errand. He suddenly arose, gazed for a moment 
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at my youtliful form rapidly diminishing in tlie dis- 
tance, and then — the last eruption of Vesuvius was a 
comparatively mild and placid phenomenon to what 
immediately occurred. It almost sobered him. Go- 
ing to a show-case, he took from a box some two or 
three dozen of thimbles similar to the one in contro- 
versy, and started toward the church. I had entered 
long before he arrived, aud was safe, but I awaited 
coming events with breathless anxiety. He walked 
in with a very grave face and slow and steady pace. 
He approached the seat of justice, and, with a look 
which seemed the very concentrated essence and 
spirit of contempt, faced both Court and audience. 

The attorney handed him the thimble, and asked 
him to look in it and see if that was his price-mark. 
He took it between his thumb and finger, looked at 
it for a moment, then extended his arm and apostro- 
phized it as follows : 

"You are the thimble that has caused all this 
trouble 1 You are the apple of discord thrown by 
the spirit of mischief among the good sisters of this 
congregation ! You have been the cause of all the 
vile gossip and slander that for the last few months 
have poisoned the social atmosphere of this commu- 
nTfcy. You are the insignificant agent of the evil one 
that has nearly dismembered God's church in this 
place — turned friends into enemies and Christian 
women into slanderers and back-biters! You have 
brought all this large assembly of worthy people to- 
gether to witness a scene most disgraceful in itself, 
disreputable to all engaged in it, and that will work 
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a lasting injury to the church and the cause of reli- 
gion ! You contemptible, insensate thing, if yon 
were not made of brass, you would Iblush at the 
shameful part you are playing in this most ridiculous 
and wicked farce ! Your first cost was about two 
and one-quarter cents ; yet you are deemed of suffi- 
cient value to convoke the powers of a great church 
to determine the question of your ownership. But 
you will do no more evil if I can prevent it." 

With the concluding remark he tlirust the offend- 
ing thimble deep down in one pocket, and taking 
from another a handful of thimbles, he approached 
a good sister who sat at the end of a bench near him, 
and offering her a thimble, in the most bland and 
gentle of tones said : ** Mother Smith, take a thim- 
ble." The next was his lady-like wife, who seemed 
covered with confusion and shame wlien he said, 
"My dear, take a thimble." *^Why, Mr. L. !" she 
answered in confusion. *' Take a thimble," he re- 
peated in no very amiable tone, and she took one, 
well knowing that there were times when her lord 
and master would be obeved, and that his next re- 
mark might, regardless of the church, be in italics. 
He then proceeded deliberately to distribute all his 
thimbles among the amused and smiling sisters. 
When he came to the last one he turned to his little 
daughter, and handing her the thimble, said, "Here, 
Ann, take this, and then come home with me ; and 
never let me catch you in such a scmpo again ; and 
when you ai'e gone perhaps the rest of these fools 
apd children will go home too." 
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With tlmt, taking his little daughter's hand, lie 
walked out of the house with the utmost noncha- 
lance — leaving behind him an audience shamed into 
silence, yet I believe well pleased with the merited 
rebuke. The presiding officer sat a moment, then 
arose and said, '*Let us close this meeting witli 
prayer.'^ By the by, I will remark that the officer 
was an uncle of M. B. L., and made of just such ma- 
terial, only softened and polished by conversion and 
grace. I always thought he was pleased with the re- 
buke administered to the church by his sinful 
nephew, and his prayer was well calculated to act 
like oil on the troubled waters. At the coiiclusion of 
tlie meeting mutual friends interposed their services, 
and the two sisters became reconciled, and for loii^r 
years after were firm friends and zealous workers for 
the good of the church. 

Ten years elapsed. M. B. L. had become an ar- 
dent temperance advocate, and I heard him say in a 
public meeting that he had been on a great many 
drunks in his life, and he was heartily ashamed of 
all of them but one, and that was the one that ^ave 
him courage to "speak his mind in meeting," and 
save the church of H. from dismemberment and dis- 
grace ; that he should always be proud of that drunk, 
for aided by it he had quelled a riot on the canal and 
made a prominent church ashamed of a most dis- 
graceful quarrel about a thimble. He said his drunk- 
en folly was administered on the homoeopathic prin- 
'ciple ; i. e,, similia similibus curantur. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

TEE CON.NEAUTVILLE FAIR-^ffOW AN EXHIB- 
ITOR WAS TREATED WHO DESIRED TO EXmBFT 
ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURES OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH 

'* Drankenness, that^s a most gentleman4ike 

Sin ; it scorns to be beholden ; for what it 

ReoelTes in a man^s house, it commonly 

LeaTes again at bis door/* 

•^dqfkTe VFMrUgiff, 

•< The wealth of a conntry conaistB in what it rnannf actuies and prodn^^e.** 

•Political Economy, 

The enterprising little town of C boasts of its 

county fairs, and well it may, for some of them are 
said to have excelled the State fairs in the number 
and variety of articles and products exhibited. It is 
a beautiful village, situated in the western part of 

C county, Pa., and formerly was noted for its 

health, as well as for the intelligence and morality of 
its citizens. In answer to a petition of the temper- 
ance people, the Legislature of tlic State enacted a 
prohibitory liquor law for that particular locality. 
The law permitted only druggists to sell liquor, and* 
then it must be on a prescription sent by some prao- 

(274) 
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Using physician. It is a singular fact that almost 
immediately after the passage of this act of the Leg- 
islature, the general health of the town became very 
much impaired. It seemed as if all the diseases to 
which the human system is liable selected that devot- 
ed village as the arena of their revels ; or, in other 
words, they seemed to settle down there, determined 
to engage in active business with its inhabitants. 
As a result, the druggists had to very much increase 
the size of their prescription books. Tl>e regular 
physicians were busy from morning until night mak- 
ing diagnoses of the diseases of the multitudes of 
patients that thronged their offices. The minutes of 
the cases when diagnosed generally read as follows, 
to wit : 

"April 1st, 18 — , 0. called. Case examined. 
Found the patient laboring under a severe indisposi- 
tion (to labor) ; complained of gi'eat thirst and an 
uneasy sensation in the epigastric region ; expression 
of great anxiety on the countenance, as if he longed 
for some unattainable object ; extravasation of blood 
over the nassi-ossaj patient said he must have relief 
if he had to go to some other town to get it. Pre- 
scribed for him, and await the result in confidence.'* 

Immediately after, the invalid with hasty step 
would be seen approaching the nearest drug store, 
and soon after, on the prescription book of the drug- 
gist would appear the following: 

Prescription No. 13,C2C. To O., by Dr. McM. 

fipts. Cornva -non reetljlus 3qt8 

jBarku9 Moose-miMtiSi pulv. 1 grain 

SacfharvmAlba.* H^^- 
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To be taken as often as the patient desireB, and in quantities to suit the 
idiosyncrasies of bis constitution. 

Wm. McM., M.D. 

To the credit of the medical faculty of C — ^, it may 
be said that their treatment was generally successful, 
there being no fatal cases recorded — all recovered ! 

A few months ago the C fair opened its gates to 

the public. Nearly all the great manufacturing in- 
terests were represented with becoming pride. Yet 
it came to pass that one enterprising citizen opened 
a booth where he purj)osed to exhibit a manufacture 
in which the State takes great interest — so great, in 
fact, that the Government controls a monopoly of it, 
and no citizen can engage in its production, unless a 
license is first obtained from the Court. 

His booth was well garnished with bottles, kegs, 
barrels, glasses, and all the necessary fixtures to en- 
able him to do a large and in*ofitable business. On 
the morning of the first day of the fair, just as he 
had commenced to exhibit his manufactured product, 
an officer stepped up to his counter and informed hipi 
that he had violated the law ; that the State alone 
held the right to '' manufacture drunkards,^' and that 
no citizen could engage in the business unless he had 
a special license to do so. 

The proprietor was grieved and disappointed at 
this information, and the j)artly convalescent invalids 
of the town and surrounding country looked sorrow- 
ful, but the power and majesty of the law prevailed. 
The monopoly of a great Christian commonwealth 
was protected, nnd the cntoi^prisin^ citizen who un- 
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dertook to exhibit a gi'eat manufacturing interest of 
the country is at this moment languishing in our 
county jail under a sentence of the Court, for the 
crime of making drunkards without a license. Not 
because it is wrong, j^er se, to ruin men with whiskey, 
but because the State reserves (for revenue purposes) 
the exclusive right to say who shall and who shall not 
engage in the business of manufacturing criminals, 
drunkards, and paupers. This right in the common- 
wealth is like that of eminent domain, a superior do- 
minion of the sovereign power, to be exercised wher- 
ever and whenever the public good demands it. And 
who does not see that it is much more respectable to 
be ruined and made a drunkard by a legally autlior- 
ized and licensed agent of the government than by a 
humble, private citizen, who, in violation of the rights 
of a great State, attempts to steal the royal preroga- 
tive, and sell whiskey, unsanctioned by the broad seal 
of the commonwealth ? 

In the State of Indiana, at a recent fair, the board 
of managers let booths on the fair ground for the sale 
of liquor. This event and what came of it is so well 
reported in a western paper, and defended so ably by 
one of the managers, that I quote it entire : 

" Drunkards as AGRictLxuRAL Products. — At 
the late autumnal fair of the Indiana State Agricul- 
tural Society, booths were let for the unrestricted sale 
of intoxicating liquors. The consequence was that 
there was such an amount of uncontrollable intoxica- 
tion as to give rise to a very strong feeling of disgust 
against the board of managers. The Indiana papers 
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took up the subject, notably among them the Indiana 
Fanner J and the said managers have been severely 
handled. But of the number, a Mr. Rayland Thomas 
Brown, \n\iie Indiana Farmer, makes the following 
statement: 

" * Since I have come to the confessional, I may as 
well admit that I have my doubts whether we should 
prohibit saloons at the State and county fairs. These 
fairs ought to exhibit fairly the various industries in 
which the labor and capital of the State are invested. 
Now, excepting agriculture, there is more money in- 
vested in the manufacture of drunkards than any 
other business in the State ; and so important and 
profitable does the Legislature of Indiana regard this 
business, that they refuse to suffer any one to engage 
in it unless they will divide the profits with the State. 
Our dividend of these profits last yeai* was about 
$300,000. Now, as everybody does not understand 
how these thousands of drunkards are made, that are 
turned out every year from the factories of this State, 
is it not proper that the process, in all its details, 
should be exhibited at the fairs ? We exhibit our 
schools of learning and vii^tue, from which we fill 
our positions of honor and trust, and shall we not ex- 
hibit the schools of vice, from which we fill trar peni- 
tentiaries and poorhouses? We exhibit our sources of 
wealth in the products of the farms and the workshops, 
and shall we conceal the leak where millions of that 
wealth is sunk in the dissipation of the saloon ? Shall 
we not be honest and show it all ? Indeed, Mr. Edi- 
tor, I feel very much like taking it all back and ac- 
A'woiWcdfiin^ mvj=ielf a convert to saloons at fairs. '" 



CHAPTER XXX. 

EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL ON THE STOMACH AND 

DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 

*'It weaks the brain. It spoils the memorj, 

Hasting on age, and wllfal poverty: 

It drowns thy better parts, making thy nam* 

To foes a laughter, to thy friends a shame. 

lis Tirtae^s poison and the bane of trost, 

The match of wrath, the fuel nnto lost. 

Qnit— leave tills vice, and tarn not to't again. 

Upon presumption of a stronger brain ; 

For he that liolds more wine than others can 

I rather connt a hoigsbead than a man.** 

—Bandoiph, 

*' The common Ingredients of long life are 

Great temperance, open air. 

Easy labor, and little care/* 

—Sir P. Sidney, 

** Brink no longer water, bnt use a little wine for thy stomach's sake, and 

thine often infirmities/* 

—1 Timothy, v. 88. 

Doctor Adam Clark states that at the time Tim- 
othy received the advice from the Apostle Paul, '' to 
use a little wine for the stomach's sake," he was a feeble, 
sickly young man, his excessive abstemiousness had 
very seriously impaired his health, and the prescrip- 
tion was directed to him in his then precarious condi- 
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tion. The wine of which he was to use but 
was intended as a tonic, on account of his ^* infirmi- 
ties.^' 

With due and becoming respect to the learned 
Apostle, I cannot help but think that if liis gift of 
prophecy had told him what use would be made of 
his prescription to Timothy by the modern advocate 
of the liquor traffic, he would have recommended 
some other remedy. But it would have indeed been 
a stretch of the powers of prophecy to foresee that 
because a sick man was recommended to take a little 
wine on account of his infirmities, therefore every to- 
per, tippler, or intemperate drinker should find a 
justification for guzzling corn whiskey, fusel oil, and 
strychnine ad libitum, A prophet might reasonably 
predict a general conflagration that would cremate 
the world, because the elements of the earth, in their 
chemical combinations, might possibly produce an 
instance of spontaneous combustion on a grand scale, 
but that any one would attempt to find justification 
for the use of alcoholic liquors as a beverage from the 
mild prescription of St. Paul, the most gifted and 
inspired prophet could hardly have contemplated. 
Yet, in former times, I have heard ministers of the 
gospel predicate an argument of that text to justify 
the use of alcohol in a temperate manner as a bever- 
age ; but I also recollect that those who held that 
opinion were generally possessed of rubicund fea- 
tures, accompanied by a chronic infirmity of a kind 
that defied the powers of the most expert diagnosti- 
cian to detect. 
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The stomach itself repudiates the idea, and rejects 
the prescription as empirical. 

Figure 1 (see plate) represents the mucous coat of 
the stomach in a healthy state, which, in color, is 
slightly reddish, tinged with yellow. No man with 
a stomach in that condition ever quoted the passage 
from Timothy to justify even the temperate use of 
alcohol as a beverage. 

Figure 2 represents a part of the internal portion 
of the stomach of a temperate drinker, a man who 
takes his grog daily, but moderately, the effect of 
which is to distend the blood-vessels of the inner sur- 
face of the stomach, or, in other words, produce a 
degree of inflammation which makes the blood-ves- 
sels visible. 

This man has read the text, and tries to believe 
that St. Paul was a temperate drinker, and recom- 
mended a little wine to his friend daily as a bever- 
age. 

He would be insulted if you were to tell him that 
there was danger of his becoming a drunkard. He 
is probably a good citizen, may belong to a church, 
is a kind husband and father, and has not the re- 
motest idea that he is approaching the awful preci- 
pice of habitual drunkenness with slow but steady 
pace. No ! he is confident he can command his ap- 
petite, despises a drunken sot, and wonders how any 
man can become so degraded and regardless of him- 
self and family as to become a common drunkard. 

Figure 3 represents the stomach of an habitual 
drunkard (just what No. 2 will be in a year or two). 
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These drawings are taken from life (or rather from 
death), and this figure shows the mucous memhrane 
in a highly inflamed condition. In this state the in- 
ebriate is never satisfied unless the stomach is ex- 
cited by tlie presence of alcohol or some other nar- 
cotic poison or stimulant. 

In this condition the man is a firm believer in thai 
text ; that is, that he **must drink no more water." 
He also believes that it is absolutely necessary for 
him to take wine or alcohol (for by this time wine 
will not satisfy the irresistible cravings of his appe- 
tite). If he abstains from strong drink, he is afflict- 
ed with loss of appetite, nausea, gnawing pains, and 
a sickening sensation at the stomach, also lassitude^ 
and a disturbance of all the functions of the body. 

At this stage the drunkai'd may yet reform and 
save himself from the terrible tortures of delirium 
tremens y followed by almost certain death, but it will 
require a fearful struggle with his appetite, a strug- 
gle from which comparatively few come out conquer- 
ors. Yet a few out of the great army of thousands 
that are marching with steady and certain step to a 
drunkard's grave do here desert the black flag of 
death that floats over that army, and by the exercise 
of great will power they do save themselves, and be- 
come sober men ; but the reform is only accomplish- 
ed by total abstinence. JSo long as the drunkard in- 
dulges in the smallest degree, so long will th« pro- 
pensity to drink be perpetuated. 

Figure 4 represents the inner coat of the stomach 
ulcerated, as the direct and certain result of alcohol- 
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ic inflammation. There is yet a faint liope that re- 
formation is possible, but it is not probable. Men 
have lived and reformed who had arrived at this 
point on a drunkard's downward career, but not one 
in a hundred. 

I Figure 5 is a representation of the stomach of a 
[drunkard who died immediately after a long debauch. 
'It shows a high degree of inflammation, and the col- 
or is changed to a livid red. 

The last of these plates represents the internal 
coat of the stomach of a man who had died of the de- 
lirium tremens. The fearful effects of alcoholic poi- 
son, as thus shown in color, are indescribable in 
words. In some places the mucous membrane seems 
to be in an incipient state of mortification. 

The effects of alcohol axe not alone seen and felt in 
the stomach. As soon as it is taken into that organ 
it excites the heart through the great sympathetic 
nerve, quickens its movement in an effort to counter- 
act, through a more rapid supply and change of blood, 
the local injury being done to the stomach. Larger 
quantities increase this action, and acting locally it 
coagulates or thickens the albumen, contracts the red 
corpuscles of the 'blood by carrying a part of their 
fluid and coloring matter to the liquor sanguinis ; it 
also affects the functions of all the organs, hastening 
and retarding them by turns, thus wasting much of 
their normal power ; it influences the respiratory pro- 
cesses through the sympathetic and motor nerves. In 
short, it always, in its use, sows the germs of an in- 
finity of diseases, and in the end as surely causes 
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death as does the knife of the assassin. It is, in fact, 
an assassin that, licensed by hiw, goes forth to con- 
quer and to shiy. Not one sentence, not one word 
can be said or written in its defense, but its effects are 
always evil when used as a beverage. A\e hang the 
criminal who murders his fellow-man, that the terri- 
ble punishment which the law inflicts may, by its 
warning example, deter others from the commission 
of crime ; yet we nourish and foster alcohol, encour- 
age its use by special license and legal protection, per- 
mit it — a reckless murderer — to stalk through the 
land on its mission of sin and crime, alike bidding de- 
fiance to the laws of God and regardless of the wel- 
fare of mankind. 

Can any sane man who has read the noble words of 
the sainted Apostle in his inspired epistles, who has 
read the history of his pure life as a disciple, believe 
that he ever intended to sanction the use of that to 
which the earth is indebted for so much of the sin 
and crime which his Lord and Master died to expiate? 

To quote the word of God to sustain the traffic in 
liquor is bhisphemy. To permit the traflSc by law is 
a national crime. To countenance its use, even by 
apathy and indifference, is a sin as great and palpable 
as a violation of the plainest mandates of the law. 
Every motive under heaven that should prompt men 
to do good instead of evil, to promote virtue and mo- 
rality instead of vice, demands of a Christian people 
the abolishment of the wicked traflBc, as they hope 
for happiness and prosperity in the future. 



CHAPTER XXXr. 

EOW LIQUORS ARE M A J)K— USEFUL {?) RE 

CEIPTS. 

1st Witch, alias distiller — 

•* Eonnd aboat the cauldron go. 
In the poisoned entrails throw- 
Toad, that under the cold stone. 
Bays and nights hast thirty-one 
Sweltered venom sleeping got, 
Boil thou first i the charmed pot 1 ** 

2d Witch, alias rectifier — 

** Fillet of a fenny Bnake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake ; 
Eye of newt and toe of frog. 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Adder's fork and blind worm's stinj^ 
lizard's leg and owlet's wmg. 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
like a hell broth, boil and bubble.'* 

3d Witch, alias compounder — 

Scale of dragon ; tooth of wolf ; 
Witch's mummy ; maw and gulf 
Of the ravin'd salt-sea shark ; 
Root of hemlock, digged i* the dark ; 
liver of blaspheming Jew ; 
Gall of goat ; and slips of yew. 
Silvered in the moon's eclipse ; 
Kose of Turk and Tartar s lips ; 
Finger of the birth-strangled babe, 
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Ditch-delivered by a drab, « 

Make the gruel thick and slab ; 

Add thereto a tiger^s chandron. 

For the ingredients of our cauldron.^* 

4th Witch, alias licensed vender — 

*' Doable, doable, toil and troable» 
fire bam and caaldron babble ; 
Cool it with a baboon^s blood. 
Then the charm is firm and good." 

—Shake8peaire'*8 Maebeth. 

Few of my readers are aware of the manner in 
which the liquor is manufactured that is found in the 
bar of the licensed vender of alcoholic drinks. A 
number of times during my professional life, both as 
a chemist and as a lawyer, I have had occasion to 
investigate the secrets of distillers, rectifiers, and com- 
pounders, and I state as a fact which is beyond con- 
tradiction, that ninety-nine one hundredths of the 
liquors sold are vile compounds, composed of nauseous 
and poison ingredients, nasty and injurious to health. 

We often hear it remarked that in ancient times 
liquor was not so hurtful to those who drank it as it 
is to-day, and the question is often asked. Why is 
this so ? 

The reason is obvious. Even pure liquor, when 
used as a beverage, is a poison to the system ; but it 
is mild and innoxious in its effects when compared 
with the vile and poisonous compounds now sold as 
old rye whiskey, bourbon, gin, brandy, and port wine. 
I do not believe there is a gallon of pure gin, port 
wine, or brandy within the boundaries of tliis com- 
monwealth. The liquors that are sold as such are all 
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manufactured by the compounder, and the base of all 
of them is redistilled corn whiskey. . 

I will give a few receipts for their manufacture, 
given to me by an old and experienced rectifier and 
compounder. 

In the production of whiskey, the object of the dis- 
tiller is to get as much spirits as possible out of a 
given quantity of grain. To do this various yeasts 
have been compounded and patented, each inventor 
claiming that by his invention more of the infernal 
poison can be obtained from the grain than by the 
use of any other. In the process of distillation there 
passes over with the liquor an ** amylic alcohol," or, 
as it is called in the trade, ** fusel oil." This is a 
deadly poison, and the spirits must be freed from it 
as far as possible befpre it is safe to use it. This is 
done by passing the liquor through charcoal, screens, 
and peculiarly constructed apparatus. 

The liquor is also redistilled, to make a neutral, 
colorless spirit, which is used as the base of all the 
vile compounds put upon the market as genuine li- 
quors, and 6ent upon their mission of crime and 
death, to be distributed over the country by the le- 
gally authorized agents of the license law. 

USEFUL (?) EECEIPTS. 

To make Old Rye Whiskey : 

A customer goes to a compounder and orders two 
qualities of whiskey — one for $4 per gallon and the 
other for $2.50 per gallon. 

To make the first quality the compounder takes re- 
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distilled corn whiskey, dilutes it with water to the 
required staudard of specific gravity., or, in other 
words, dilutes it until there is about a certain num- 
ber of average drunks in a gallon. For $4 whiskey a 
small quantity of genuine" old r3^e is added to flavor 
it, and some molasses to give it a little more body, 
and then it is colored with burnt sugar. Fqr the 
$2.50 *^ goods" more water and burnt sugar are used 
and less of genuine old rye. A little alkali is added 
to give it a ^^bead," and a large amount of common 
lie to give it age. By a free use of the last ingredi- 
ent any desired antiquity can be given it. 

Formula condensed — Cheap corn whiskey, a little 
old rye, carbonate of soda, falsehood and fraud ad 
libitum. Use any amount of the latter ingredients 
necessary to make the article marketable. 

To make French Brandy — 

Neutral spirits, i, e., corn whiskey, 140 gallons; 
flavored with one ounce of oil of cogniac ; color with 
burnt sugar or a little logwood, and then dilute with 
water to suit the price. The last ingredients used in 
making whiskey must be used here freely to get the 
goods on the market. 

To make Port Wine — 

Neutral spirits (corn whiskey) reduced to 50 — 100 
being the government standard. To color and flavor, 
use elderberry juice, or for cheap wine for drinks at 
balls at country taverns, cider colored with logwood 
cxtnict will answer as well as elderberry juice. The 
last ingredient used in whiskey not so necessary here, 
as no person ever saw a drop of pure port wine in 
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this country, and no one will know the difference be- 
tween a delicious infusion of logwood and the genu- 
ine article. There is crime enough in a quart of this 
detestable compound to keep the criminal court run- 
ning for over a week. 

To make Gin — ^^Pure Gin," as the label on j;he 
bottle hath it — 

Neutral spirits, of the same parentage as before, 
100 gallons ; spirits of turpentine, 1^ pint ; oil of 
juniper, ^ pint ; 1 gallon molasses. A little carbo- 
nate of soda or other alkali is add^d sometimes, and 
always a large amount of other lie. This is necessary 
to make the thirsty traveling public believe that di- 
luted spirits of turpentine and corn whiskey com- 
bined is actually gin. I took a drink of this stuff 
about ten years ago, and every time I have seen the 
landlord since then he has said it was pure gin, and 
yet, as a mental phenomenon, I can't say that I am 
fully satisfied that it actually was so. 

To make Cherry Brandy — 

Neutral spirits, 25 gallons ; water, 25 gallons ; mo- 
lasses, 8 gallons ; the juice of black cherry, 5 gal- 
lons ; oil of cloves, J ounce ; oil of cinnamon, J 
ounce; oil of bitter almonds, J ounce. You may 
use with this also either lie or alkali, or both ; the 
one to give it currency as a circulating medium, and 
the other to give it a "bead" in the glass. 

All the wines with euphonious French names enu- 
merated on the bills of fare in our fashionable hotels 
are but so many vile compounds made with cider, 
corn whiskev, and French flavors, and manv of these 
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flavors arc chemical extracts, manufactured from the 
sewers of Paris, from the disgusting offal and gar- 
bage of a great city. Tlierc is very little pure wiue 
imported from Europe to this country, but thou- 
sands of ban-els of cider are every year shipped to 
France and Germany, where they are drugged, fla- 
vored, and manipulated by the manufacturers of spu- 
rious wines, and then returned to us in iottles with 
fancy labels, to be drunk by the American connois- 
seurs, who smack their lips over the compounds. 
Verily, '* Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be 
wise." 

In vol. xxxix. of the Scientifiic American, page 
344, the reader will find a very interesting article ou 
** Frauds in Wine-making," from which I copy the 
following extracts : 

^* There is perhaps no article of daily consumption 
that undergoes a greater variety of adulteration than 
wine. Indeed, it is not only adulterated, but much 
of the liquid we know by that name is entirely inno- 
cent of any grape juice at all. For instance, the 
sherry for which Hamburg has long enjoyed a noto- 
riety, is not sherry, but merely a fictitious article; 
yet this, when exported to other countries, passes for 
genuine. True port wine is very rarely seen in the 
market, most, if not all, of the stuff sold under that 
name being a mixture of elderberry juice and other 
articles ; and Madeira is usually composed of sherry 
variously doctored.. It is well known to those living 
in France that Kancy bears the odious name of hav- 
ing been the first to set the vicious example of a sys- 
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tematic adulteration of French wines, both red and 
white ; and that Lorraine, Alsace, and Luxembourg 
are notoriously the centre of extensive manufacture 
of spurious wines, some of which owe nothing to the 
vine. Celebrated brands of champagne, as Roederer 
and Clicquot, are here concocted from rhubarb juice 
and carbolic acid. Light clarets, rough red Eouis- 
sillon, ancU other wines can be produced to suit the 
most fastidious taste by merely refermenting squeezed 
grape-husks that have once been used, along with 
coarse sugar made from potatoes. . 

*^We can divide the materials serving for the 
adulteration of wine into six great classes : water, 
alcohol, sugary matters, astringent or acid matters, 
coloring matters, and certain others designed for 
giving the bouquet. This subject of the falsifea- 
.tion of wines, to properly treat it, would require a 
volume. We must limit ourselves hei^ to an enu- 
meration of the cgloring matters used, the deleteri- 
ous character of which is not only exciting the at- 
tention of French physicians and scientific men, but 
of the French government as well. The syndicate of 
Narbonne have formally complained to the Minister 
of Agriculture that Portuguese, Italian, and Spanish 
wines, all colored by tlie juice of elderberries, enter 
freely into France. Yet the wine growers of the Nar- 
bonne district have themselves learned to make use of 
the elderberry as well as of material less innocuous. 
Fuchsine, which is prepared by adding arsenious acid 
to coal-tar analine, is used in immense quantities for 
imparting a fine ruby red to wines, although it is 
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known to be poisonous. There are a host of other 
coloring materials less dangerous than fnchsine, but 
still injurious to health, in common and daily use for 
the manufacture of wines. There is a decoction of cam- 
peachy wood, extract of mallow, cochineal, rosaline 
(one of the coal-tar colors), colorine, black mulberry 
juice, red beet, poppy, and various fantastically named 
essences of vegetable, mineral, and animal wigin. It 
is stated that in July last year a single grower of Nar- 
bonne sold ten thousand francs' worth of cochineal 
coloring to wine growers of the village of Odeillam 
alone, to be used to tint poor and pale wines. M. 
Paul Manot, the representative of the eastern Pyre- 
nees in the French Assembly, has laid before the gov- 
ernment a mass of authentic evidence on this subject. 
It was proved, for instance, by a careful analysis, that 
a quart of one certain wine contained no less than 
half an ounce of alum, and also the red extract of 
coal tar called gunate, which was^ formerly thrown 
away as worthless, but now commands a high price 
as an ingredient in the composition of fuchsine, 
which is thrown by the hundredweight into wine 
vats. 

*^ Happily, chemistry has given us the means of 
detecting these adulterations. The best and simplest 
method of doing this is given us by M. Didelot, a 
chemist of Nancy. The test is a tiny ball of gun-cot- 
ton. This is dipped into a glass of the suspected wine, 
and when washed will resume its whiteness, if the 
wine be pure ; if not it will retain the red color due 
to the poisonous fuchsine. The addition of a few 
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drops of ammonia gives a violet or greenish hue when 
vegetable matters have been used for imparting the 
desired color. Benzine forms with fuchsine and its 
allies a red jelly that floats on the surface. A new 
industry (?) is daily becoming more and more impor- 
tant ; it is the manufacture of ethers of a complex 
composition for the purpose of giving wines particu- 
lar bouqjuets. By the addition of very small quanti- 
ties of these ethers new wines may be converted into 
the semblance of old in a very few minutes, or cer- 
tain poor wines be made to resemble those of famous 
vintages. Thus we see that science is ever busy in 
her endeavors to increase the number of products 
necessary to modern civilization." 

But what about ale and beer ? ask my readers. 

To answer this question I can do no better than to 
quote entire an article published in the Chicago Tri- 
bu9ie of September 25, 1878. It is graphically Avritten, 
and evidently more in sorrow than in anger. The 
writer manifestly feels very much as a lover would 
feel who has reason to doubt the fidelity of his mis- 
tress, or perhaps more than doubt — ^like one who has 
discovered some startling fact that even love cannot 
excuse or overlook. We sympathize with the Tri- 
buncos correspondent, and we appreciate his sorrow, 
but misplaced confidence in those we love is so com- 
mon in this world that he who has never felt the pain 
it causes is an exception to the general lot of men. 
Here is the article: 

^*The Milwaukee News in a recent issue has an 
article upon substitutes for beer in which it is shown 
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that malt and hops are rarely the foundation of beer 
in tliat city. Of course, if they are not used to any 
extent in that city, the suspicion will at once arise 
that they are not used in this city. If they do it in 
Milwaukee, there is a possibility that they do it here. 
Can it be that they all do it ? The News alleges that 
the brewers of that city are using corn and rice in- 
stead of malt and hops, and the worst of it is, it proves 
it by reference to the revenue books, upon which the 
brewers are required to record each month every 
pound and bushel of material purchased for the manu- 
facture of malt liquor. Here are some of the statis- 
tics from these pages of overwhelming testimony. 
During six months of the present year Philip Altpe- 
ter has purchased 3,500 bushels of corn. The Philip 
Best Brewing Company, at their five breweries, con- 
sumed, during the same period, 546,218 bushels of 
corn, and 72,382 pounds of rice. Valentine Blatz in 
four months used up 20,700 bushels of corn, and 87,- 
337 pounds of rice. The Milwaukee Brewing Com- 
pany have devoted themselves all this year to corn, 
consuming 27,455 bushels. Frederick Miller, with 
equal assiduity, has given all his energies to rice, us- 
ing 81,258 pounds. There are five brewing establish- 
ments who report no consumption of any material ex- 
cept hops and malt. At first thouglit one is tempted 
to rejoice that there are five honest and rigliteous 
firms, but even in these cases the demon of suspicion 
comes in again, as it is stated that several bf them 
buy large quantities of malt from the malster Ger- 
laoh, who runs a rice-malt mill for their special ac- 
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commodation. We can trust no one in that wickedi 
city, that has hitherto enjoyed such an excellent repu* 
tation for honest, cheap, and wholsome beer. It has 
tampered with that reputation and lost it. Beer 
should be above suspicion. We expect spirituous li- 
quors to be adulterated. Indeed, we should be in- 
clined to resent it if they were not. Kothing would 
so sadden the average drinker as to miss the ben- 
zine in bis whiskey, the fusel oil in his brandy, the 
apple juice in his champagne, or the old boots in his 
claret. The unadulterated article would not have the 
snap and zest of the drugged compounds to which 
he had been accustomed. The patron of wet goods 
will find no fault with these, but he must have his 
beer pure and innocent. It is his solace in time of 
sorrow, the Gennetlicheit for his hours of gladness, his 
tonic when he is reduced, and the steadfast stength- 
ener of his social ties. One never reaches the lowest 
depth of despair so long as he can get good beer. 
When that fails, then, indeed, are the dolls stuffed 
with saw-dust and life no better than sounding brass 
and the tinkling cymbal. 

'* A gentleman who has for years been confidentially 
employed in one of the largest of the Milwaukee 
breweries, in an interview with the representative of 
the News, draws a sad picture of the effects of this 
wretched corn and rice beer. He says : * Beer made 
from corn, rice, or wheat, is about as much beer as 
butter made from beef scrapings is butter, or sugar 
made from old rags is sugar.' The rice is specially 
hurtful to the health. It gives the beer color and 
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body, but it gives the drinker a head the next moon- 
ing. The man who drinks ardent liquors expects to 
have a head on him the next morning, and he is dis- 
apnointed if he does not find it constructed upon a 
very big scale ; but he does not expect a head from 
beer any more than he does from his tea and coffee. 
On the other hand he should arise refreshed and re- 
invigorated like a lion. Further says this one who 
knows: 'Corn is not so injurious to the health, but 
beer made partly from corn must be consumed right 
away. It is rather laxative in its effects. I have no 
doubt that either corn or rice made beer is capable of 
harm to delicate persons, to women, and to nursing 
children of women who drink it. Another thing, 
beer made from corn can never be lager beer. It has 
to be marketed and consumed while "green." ' 

'* Of course, the most suggestive feature of all this 
painful development lies in its local application. Are 
our brewers, like those in Milwaukee, reduced to such 
desperate straits in trying to keep body and soul to- 
gether that they have to resort to these unwholesome 
practices ? Are they charging the saloon-keepers war 
prices for beer substitutes in order to keep out of the 
poorhouse ? Is the thirsty soul who lays down his 
nickel for a penny's worth of beer buying an extract 
of rice or corn instead of the juice of the malt 
and hops ? These are questions that ought to be 
answered, and the brewers themselves ought to do 
it." 

The compounds described are what are meant in 
our license law by the terms " malt, brewed, and dis- 
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tilled liquor." The act of Congress, or the internal 
revenue law, grants licenses to rectifiers and com- 
pounders. Section 3,244 of that law, passed July 
10, 1870, defines the term rectifier as follows : ** And 
every person who, Avithout rectifying, purifying, or 
refining distilled spirits, shall, by mixing such spir- 
its, wine,' or other liquor with any materials, manu- 
facture any spurious, imitation, or compound liquors 
for sale, under the name of whiskey, brandy, gin, 
rum, wine, spirits, cordials, or wine bitters, or any 
other name, shall be regarded as a rectifier, and as 
being engaged in the business of rectifying," &c. 
And this section provides that the rectifier shall pay 
a license of two hundred dollars. 

It will be seen that these vile and poisonous com- 
pounds are recognized by the laws of the United 
States as merchantable products. The manufacturer, 
dignified with the name of ** rectifier," is allowed to 
make them and put them on the market. That is, 
the rectifier (?) may pay a Christian government two 
hundred dollars per annum, and receive therefor a li- 
cense to manufacture any poisonous compound ; give 
to it a lying name calculated to deceive the public ; 
sell it to the people, thereby poisoning the physical 
body to death and the soul to perdition. 

And the State laws, under the plea of *' necessity 
to the traveling public" — as specious a lie as the 
names given to the compounds — license places where 
these poisons may be sold to the ignorant and unsus- 
pecting. 

We read with horror that negro kinjg^s of Africa 
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permit human sacrifices in their kingdoms. Barba- 
rous and brutal as they are born — sunk in a depth of 
ignorance only a little above the brute — they may 
plead in extenuation of this horrible custom that it 
is in accordance with their religion ; that they do it 
in the spirit in which Abraham was about to sacri- 
fice Isaac, because they believe their deity demands 
it, and that the god of their people deliglits in the 
sight of human blood. But we tolerate a production 
and traffic in a poison that, in the startling language 
of the Kev. Charles H, Fowler, D. D., '* murders six- 
ty thousand men annually ; dooms to an inTieritance 
of rags and shame two millions of children, hangs a 
millstone around the necks of three millions of wo- 
men, and casts them into the social sea ; sends two 
hundred thousand paupers to the poorhouses ; over 
two hundred thousand criminals to the gallows and 
the prison ; bequeathes two hundred thousand or- 
phans to public charity ; horrifies the year with four 
hundred and fifty suicides, seven hundred murders, 
and commits to the demon of lunacy twelve thousand 
human beings." 

All this multitude of horrors is due to these com- 
pounds, and caused, either directly or indirectly> by 
tlieir demoniacal influence ; and to this may be add- 
ed the startling fact that they take from the public 
comfort the enormous sum of $2,607,4U1,866 annual- 
ly, and expend it in crime. Kemember that we do 
not live in Africa nor on the cannibal islands of the 
sea, but in a Christian land. 

When a century or two have passed, and the future 
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reader shall learn from the pages of history that 
such a code of laws once existed among an enlighten- 
ed people, it will ci'eate feelings of surprise ^nd aston- 
ishment akin to those with which we now read of the 
temples in ancient Babylon dedicated to lust and de- 
bauchery, or view those portions of the ruins of Pom- 
peii once the open, law-established shrinea of sin and 
shame. 

That the license law cannot long survive an awak- 
ened public sentiment is certain. It must, in man's 
onward progi*ess, be obliterated from our statute- 
book. The time is not distant when people will 
wonder that it was ever there ; that it was ever tole- 
rated, even as we wonder that human slavery could 
once have existed in a land that, above all others, 
boasted of the liberty of its people and the freedom 
of its institutions. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

"A CURE FOR HARD TIMES: MAKE TOXTR WIFE 

YOUR bar-tender:* 

" Wine is like anger ; for it makes ns strong?, 
Blind and impatient, and it leads as vvrong, 
The strength is quickly lost, we feel the error long.'* ^ ^^ 

" Thee shall each nle honse, thee shall each gill hoase mourn, 
And answering gin-shop sourer sighs return/* 

« 

"How many drinks a day do you take ?" I asked 
a business man who had just informed me that he 
never drank enough to hurt him. ** Oh," said he, 
"not over three. I generally take a drink before 
each meal ; it gives me an appetite and helps di- 
gestion. But I can drink or let it alone, just as I 
wish." 

True, so he can now, and so once could every 
drunkard, but as the digestive organs become accus- 
tomed to the poison stimulant, their demand for it 
increases, and either the number of drinks or the 
quantity drunk must be increased. This is as cer- 
tain as the operation of any of the immutable laws of 
nature, but of this fact we have spoken in former 
chapters, and will not repeat what we have said. 

C300) ^ 
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Three drinks per day ! and what for ? Does the 
mechanic, or laboring man, or business man require 
it to help to endure tlie cares, the perplexities, the 
physical or mental exertion necessary to accomplish 
his daily task ? Is the male organism so different 
from the female that it requires a stimulant to assist 
it in the daily routine of labor and business ? How 
is it with the patient wife at home ? Has she no 
cares, no labor to perform? Is there nothing in the 
endless monotonous task of cooking, baking, washing, 
mending, and housekeeping that requires the aid of 
a stimulant as much as the labor incident to the oc- 
cupation of the husband ? AVhy is it that the neces- 
sity of the saloon and dram-shop is only felt by men ? 
If my business friend to whom I referred should as- 
certain the fact that his wife found it necessary to go 
to a public bar-room and take three drinks per day 
to help her to endure the fatigues and trials incident 
to her daily occupation, what a look of astonishment 
would enliven the masculine countenance ! How 
surprised would be the husband and fatlier f How 
astonished the head of tlie family would feel at the 
discovery of the startling fact that the hard-working 
Avife felt the same fatigue at her daily toil, and re- 
quired the same stimulating relief from weariness 
that he did. But why not, my good sir? Your la- 
bor is not harder or more perplexing than hers, and 
yet you must spend at least thirty cents per day in 
drink to help your stomach to digest the food she 
has labored to prepare for you — yes, over the heated 
oven and stove, with the thermometer at 100 dcgi'eei 
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in the shade, she has had to stew and bake, boil and 
and broil, to provide means to gratify your appetite, 
and yon object to her taking an occasional drink to 
cheer her in her laborious pathway — as dreary and 
monotonous as the tread of the horse in the circular 
path of the milf— while you, poor man, so frail and 
feeble in constitution, amid the varied and exciting 
scenes of business life, might fall by the wayside 
from sheer exhaustion but for the stimulating effects 
of three drinks per day. 

Why, three drinks a day would, purchase your wife 
three new nine-dojlar bonnets per year, one silk dress 
at thirty dollars, four calico ones at two dollars apiece, 
and then leave the sum of over thirty dollars, which 
might be safely and permanently invested either in 
taxes, life insurance, or clothes for the children, and 
at the end of the year your health would be better, 
your family happier, and you much further from a 
drunkard's life and bankruptcy in business. 

In my morning paper I noticed the following ex- 
tract from a temperance lecture delivered at Mays- 
field, Ky., by C. T. Campbell, and I quote it for the 
benefit of those who can best appreciate it — i. e., the 
men who take three drinks a day, and look so grave 
at home whenever the subject of a new bonnet is 
mentioned by the hard-working wife : 

"Bar-keepers in this city pay on an average $2 
per gallon for whiskey. One gallon contains sixty- 
five drinks, and at ten cents a drink the poor man 
pays 86. 50 per gallon for his wh iskey. In other words, 
he pays $2 for the whiskey and $4.60 to a man for 
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handing it over the bar. While it would be better 
lor all not to drink, some men will have whiskey, and 
my advice to the:n is this: Make your wife your bar- 
keeper. Lend her $2 to buy a gallon of whiskey for a 
beginning, and every time you want a drink go to her 
and pay ten cents for it. By tlie time you have drunk 
a gallon she will have $6.50, or enough money to re- 
fund the $2 borrowed of you, to pay for another gal- 
lon of liquor, and have a balance of $2.50. She will 
be able to conduct future operations on her own capi- 
tal, and when you become an inebriate, unable to 
Ruppbrt yourself, shunned and despised by reepectable 
people, your wife will have enough money to keep you 
until you get ready to fill a drunkard's grave. But 
had you paid all this money to a bar-keeper, he would 
not have given a cent to bury you, or a crust of bread 
to keep your children from starving. 

** Few people ever stop to calculate the cost of dram- 
drinking. At ten cents per drink, one drink per day 
will cost $36.50 per year, two drinks per day will cost 
$73, three drinks $109.50, and four drinks $146 per 
year. A man came to me the other day to pay the 
interest on a note of $100 I hold against him. Said 
lie, ' I only receive $600 a year, and with a family to 
support, I am not able to pay my debts.' I asked him 
to take a pencil and make a slight calculation for me, 
and then asked how often he drank at a bar. His 
average was three drinks per day, which, by his own 
calculation, amounted to $109.50, or enough to have 
])aid both principal and interest of the note and have 
$1.50 left. He was astonished at the discovery, .and 
i§ »ow dQtermiaod never to driuk at a bar again," 




CHAPTER XXXIII. 

YIELDING TO THE FIRST TEMPTATION 13 THE 

FIRST STEP TO RUIN. 

' • 'Tis wisdom to beware, 
And better ehnn the bait than Btrnggle in the snare, 
To shun allareraent is not hard 
To minds resolred, fdrewam'd, and well prepared ; 
Bat wondrous difScult, when once beset, 
To struggle through the straits, and break the involving net.** 

—Dryden. 

"Again the devil taketh him np into an exceeding high moantain, and 
ahoweth him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them ; 

** And said unto him. All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me/^ 

^Matthew iVt 8, 9. 

Now, it is a notorious fact that when the king of 
the grog-seller's and the drunkard's future realm made 
the magnificent proposition narrated by the Apostle, 
he did not own a single foot of the territory that he 
proposed to bestow as the price of reverence to his 
majesty and power. Not even the renowned firm of 
Quirk, Gammon and Snap, had they given his claim a 
moment's consideration, would have had the hardihood 
to have commenced in his name an action of eject- 
ment against the original owner, for the premises 

(304) 
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pointed out in the offer made. It is tme that very 
many of the terre tenants held possession of the pi*em- 
ises they occupied by leases given under the hand and 
seal of the great claimant *^ to all the kingdoms of 
the world." It is also true that the law-making pow- 
ers of different countries had, to a certain extent, 
acknowledged his right, and even to-day the legisla- 
tures of many of the States of our glorious Union 
have enacted laws to sustain his claim and calculated 
to give him a finner and more secure possession of 
the great "freehold" of earth. It is also true that 
the highest judicial tribunals in the land have, by their 
decisions, almost recognized him as a tonant in fee to 
the great domain he so generously offered to bestow 
upon the Savior as a reward for homage to him, and 
that this tenantry dates as far back as that terrible 
morning in the infancy of creation, when the flaming 
sword of the cherubim guarded the ^*way to the tree 
of life." While all this is true, yet it is a well-estab- 
lished legal principle thai prescription cannot be "set 
up " against the " State " or " the source from which 
all titles come." 

"At common law," says a learned English writer 
on estates, "where there has been an enjoyment for 
as much as sixty years, it gives a title absolute and 
indefeasible against all claimants except the king." 
And although for nearly sixty centuries the devil has 
claimed to own "all the kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them," yet his title is absolutely so worth- 
less that a modern Shylock would not lend money at 
one hundred per cent, interest per month, and tak 
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a mortgage on his estate as security. No ! the claim 
of the foul fieiid is only recognized by politicians wlio, 
by legislative enactment, are willing to grant him u 
great franchise — the right to ruin men, beget crime, 
and manufacture drunkards, criminals, and paupers. 

Like all other great claimants, he has his friends 
who advocate his claims, but they are not found 
among the great and good of the land ; they do not 
build Christian churches, nor adorn them with their 
presence at religious services ; they do not build 
schools and institutions of learning ; they are not con- 
spicuous among the great philanthropic benefactors 
of the world. But they swarm in the purlieus of vice 
in our cities ; they fill our prisons and poorhouses, our 
rum-shops, drinking-saloons, and gambling-hells ; are 
seen in great numbers around the precincts of our 
elections, and — to the infinite shame of the American 
people — great numbers of them obtain seats in the 
halls of legislation of tliis Christian country. 

Tlie most powerful advocate of the claims of the 
devil to the possession of the kingdoms of the world 
is ALCOHOL. By and througli its agency the great 
demoralizing effects of intemperance permeate alike 
the private circles of home and the public gatherings 
of society. Its influence is seen everywhere : among 
the great ones of earth and the humblest seiTants of 
their fellow-men ; by it all are tempted to do evil, 
but never prompted to do good. Its demands arc 
most irresistible and extortionate, yet men submit, 
and by an irresistible impulse are compelled to obey. 
If it demands all that a man possesses — health and 
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vealth, liome and friends, wife and children — 
straightway is the demand recognized and complied 
with, Bii^ few have the physical and moral power 
to say no, but all bow in submission to its mandates 
and in obedience to its will. This fcict is well por- 
trayed in the following poem by the Eev. Mr. Maclel- 
Ian, of Scotland : 

*• A piEND once met a humble man 

At night, in the cold, dark street, 
And led him into a palace fair. 

Where music circled sweet ; 
And light and warmth cheered the wanderer^s heart, 

From frost and darkness screened, 
Till his brain ^rew mad beneath the joy, 

And he worshipped before the fiend. 

"Ah I well if he ne'er had knelt to that fiend, 
For a task-master grim was he ; 
And he said, * One half of thy life on earth 

I enjoin thee to yield to me ; 
And when, from rising till set of sun, 

Thou hast toiled in the heat or snow, 
Let thy gains on mine altar an offering be.* 
. And the poor man ne'er said ' No I ^ 

** The i>oor man had health more dcar*than gold. 

Stout bone and muscle strong, 
That neither faint or weary grew. 

To toil the June day long ; 
And the fiend, his god, cried hoarse and loud, 

* Thy strength thou must forego, 
Or thou no worshipper art of mine.* 

And the poor man ne'er uaid ' No ! * 

•* Three children blest the poor man^s home 

Stray angels dropped on earth— 
The fiend beheld their sweet blue eyes, 

And he laughed in fearful mirth, 
* Bring forth thy little ones,* quoth he, 

*My GODHV/^D wills it 80 ; 
I want an evening sacrifice,' 

And the poor man nc^er t^aid ' Ko t * 
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** A young wife sat by the poor man^s flie. 

Who, Bince she blushed a bride, 
Had gilded his sorrow and brightened his joys. 

His guardian, friend, and guide. 
Foul fall the fiend I he gave command, 

* Come, mix the cup of woe, 
Bid thy young wife drain it to the dregs.* 

And the poor man ne'er said ' No 1 ' 

** O, misery now for this poor man, 

O, deepest of misery ! 
Next the fiend his god-like reason took. 

And among the beasts fed be ; 
And when the sentinel mind was gone. 

He pilfered his soul also. 
And— marvel of marvels— he murmured not 5 

The poor man ne'er said ' No ! ' 

*' Now men and matrons in your prime, 
Children, and grandsires old, 
Come listen, with soul as well as ear, 

This saying whilst I unfold ; 
O listen, till your brain whirls round 

\nd your heart is sick, to think 
That in America all this befell, 
And the name of the fiend was dbhts. ^ 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

MISTAKEN IBENTITT.-^THE PAINFUL RESULT 
OF ONE OF MY LECTURES, 

" Let me have men aboat me that are fat ; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights ; 
Tond^ Cassias has a lean and hungry look ; 
-He thinks too much ; such men are dangerous. 

-Shahespear^. 

" 'Tis ever common 
That men are merriest when they are from home/* 

'^ShakespeareM 

I WAS invited to lecture on temperance in tli6 

fown of G ". On my way I met an old friend and 

client, Perry D., a genial, generous, whole-souled 
fellow, a man who weighed over two hundred pounds, 
and one who, althougli temperate in the main, yet 
occasionally took a social glass with a friend, just to 
show his respect for the license law, and to patronize 
the men of '^ moral character'' who do so much for 
the community by supplying the traveling public 
with the great necessaries tisually found in the saloon 
and grog-shop. Perry was a large, fine-looking man, 
with a ruddy countenance always illuminated with a 
pleasant smile, as if the cares of this world rested 
lightly on his broad shoulders, and life's trials and 

(809) 
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troubles were unknown to him. On the other hand, 
the temperance lecturer was a man of medium stat- 
ure, whose average weight was a quarter less than 
that of his friend, and who had a somewhat lean and 
cadaverous countenance, seldom illumined by a smile, 
and when it is so lighted up reminds the beholder of 
the appearance of the earth when the ghastly rays of 
a partially eclipsed sun flit for a moment over a som- 
bre landscape. In fact, the resemblance between the 
two men was not unlike that of the diminutive {Shet- 
land pony to the magnificent proportions of the 
Percheron. 

Perry had some 'business to attend to in G 

which compelled him to stay until the next day, and 
after supper he invited a friend to go with him to 
hear the lecture. There was a large audience in at- 
tendance, and conspicuous among them was seen the 
colossal proportions of Perry. During the lecture he 
looked so grave and solemn that the lecturer con- 
gratulated himself on the very apparent fact that he 
was making a deep and lasting impression on the 
mind of his old friend. Encouraged by the solemn 
expression of his countenance and the evident signs 
of contrition, conviction, and conversion, the lectur- 
er waxed eloquent, and inspired by the asserted 
truth that there is more joy in heaven over one sin- 
ner that repenteth than over ninety and nine just 
persons, he took the conspicuous person of his old 
friend as a target, and at him sent the arrows from 
the quiver of argument against temperate drinking 
with a force that seemed irresistible. 
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After tlie lecture a number of former converts ai'ose 
and told their experiences : how for years they had 
been captives and slaves to their appetite; how they 
commenced life buoyant with hope and briglit anti- 
cipations of the future ; how in an unguarded mo- 
ment they commenced the downward career, lured by 
the attractions of tlie social glass, tempted by fash- 
ion and custom ; how, slowly yet surely, step by step, 
they approached the awful abyss of a drunkard's life, 
or how, all unconscious of their danger, and deceived 
by the placid waters on which they floated, they saw 
not the eddying waves of the maelstrom in the dis- 
tance, whose edge they were fast approaching ; how, 
when it was almost too late, when their frail bark 
was almost Avithin the vortex, they were first aroused 
to the dangers that surrounded them ; and how, in 
tones of agonizing prayer, called on God to help them, 
they then seized the oars of good resolution, and, 
bending to the stroke, at last urged their frail boat 
through the circling waves into the haven of tem- 
perance and reform. All this, and much more, was 
told with startling effect, and to it all Perry listened as 
one whose attention was directed toward himself, and 
whose convictions were aroused to a sense of his own 
danger, and the necessity of immediate reformation. 
The meeting closed, and Perry and his friend walked 
along the streets toward their liotel. He appeared 
to be lost in thought, and absorbed in reflections 
caused by the lecture and experiences he had just lis- 
tened to. His friend, observing what he supposed 
was the silent workings of conscience, and hoping 
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for a good result, was careful not to interrupt the 
current of his thoughts, but preferred to leave him 
to the effect produced by the inward monitor upon 
all reflective minds. For some time they walked on iu 
silence, when Perry suddenly remarked in a very em- 
phatic manner: 

'^ Sam I that temperance mecti:ig has made me 
most infernal dry ; let's go somewhere and g.et a 
drink." 

Sam acquiesced, with improper alacrity, and soon 
ahead of them they saw the ever-present gi*eat '* ne- 
cessary institution, "a grog-shop, wi*-h its alluring sigu 
and open portals, inviting the traveling public to en- 
ter and drink. 

They entered. Perry, with the assurance of a man 
who had fully made up his mind as to what was 
needed for their comfort, walked up to the bar, and 
in a firm yet persuasive tone of voice rertiai'ked : 

**Two whiskeys straight." 

The man with the "good moral character" looked 
the thirsty applicants over for a few moments, and 
then, in a surly tone and most concise manner, re- 
plied : 

" Haven't got any ! " 

Perry looked disappointed and surprised, and af- 
ter a moment's reflection said : 

" Give us two glasses of ale." 

The man of **good repute for temperance and so- 
briety," in his former tone and style of diction, re- 
plied : 

'* Haven't got any." 
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" Give us two glasses of lager then," said Perry. 

*^ Haven't any!"' said the owner of a great fran- 
chise. • 

At this Perry's good-humored countenance as- 
sumed a most fascinating smile, and he pleasantly re- 
. quested that they be accommodated with two glasses 
of pure cold water. 

''Don't keep any !" growled the man whose busi- 
ness in life is to supply the wants of the traveling 
public. 

Periy and his friend looked in amazement for a 
moment at the accommodating proprietor of this 
great public institution, and then retired. As they 
closed the door after them they heard him remark to 
some of the ''traveling public" who lived in an ad- 
joining street, and were seated around a table in his 
room : 

" That's the cussed galute that lectured on tem- 
perance up at the church to-night. I know one of 
them fellers soon as^'I see 'em, and they never can get 
a durned thing at my bar. I keep a saloon to 'com- 
modate respectable travelers, and them temperance 
loafers can't fool me a cent's woi'th, for they all look 
alike." 

The next morning Perry counseled an eminent at- 
torney, who informed him that an action of slander 
would not lie against the saloon-keeper, and now 1ft 
says that if he ever meets that temperance lecturer 
in a car again, he will "stop over" and take the next 
train. 



CHAPTEE XXXV. 

THE MOUNTAIN IN LABOR. 

•• He'd undertake to prove, by force 
Of argament, a i^aii's no horse. 
He'd prove a buzzard i^t no fowl, 
And that a lord may be an owl, 
A calf an alderman, a goose a justice ; 
And rooks committeemen and trostees/* 

BuUer^s Hudibrae. 

"Justice is lame as well as blind amongst us : 
The law corrupted to their ends that make them/* 

Otwixy. 

"A MOUNTAIN," says ^sop, ^^was once greatly 
agitated. Loud groans and noises were heard ; and 
crowds of people came from all parts to see what wa3 
the matter. While they were assembled in anxious 
exjiectation of some terrible event, out came a little 
mouse." So reads the fable, and the moral taught in 
the simple story is this: '^ DonH make much ado 
about nothing,'' 

Not long since a great judicial tribunal in our 
commonwealth was in the pains of parturition ; a 
grave and important legal question had been present- 
ed to the Court for consideration ; a question whose 
discussion and decision involved every grade of legal 
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ability, fjom the wisdom of Solomon to the acumen 
of Siiiicho Pauza and erudition of Dogberry ; a ques- 
tion involving not only the rights of man, but (i great 
scientific fact. That question was, " When the law 
prohibits an act being done on a certain day, when 
does the day begin and end 9^^ 

Now, be it known to my readers that the Legisla- 
ture of our great commonwealth recently discovered 
a fact not known to politicians : " That men when 
under the influence of liquor are not as capable of 
exercising the elective franchise properly as when 
they are sober.". When this new and startling fact 
had penetrated the carapace that surrounds *'tlie 
dome of thought" of the average legislator; when 
this self-evident truth had dawned upon the inquir- 
ing mind of our law-makers, an act of assembly was 
passed, making it a misdemeanor for any licensed 
holder of *^ the great prerogative " to sell or give to 
another a drink of liquor on ^^ election day." Why 
this act was passed is a mystery, and to the thinking 
mind will ever remain among those things that, in 
the language of "Lord Dundreary," "No feller can 
find out." For if it be right to grant a license to sell 
liquor, if there Ue nothing wrong in the traffic, why 
should its sale be prohibited on election day ? If i-t 
be right and proper to sell alcohol to the traveling 
public at any time, why restrict it to certain days? 
If it be necessary, and»its use does no harm, why not 
permit its sale at all times ? Are men to be deprived 
of tlie necessaries of life by law, and of individual 
rights by legal enactments ? 
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Well, it came to pass that at a certain election pre- 
cinct in the town of N , after the polls had closed, 

a hotel-keeper opened his bar. He naturally reasoned 
thus: '^I have purchased of the Commonwealth a 
great franchise ; I own the right to sell liquor, and 
although the Legislature, through the personal experi- 
ence of its members, has become satisfied that (out- 
side of the legislative halls) men can vote more in- 
telligently when sober than when drunk, yet as the 
polls are closed, and the reason for closing my bar no 
longer exists, I may now open it, and pursue my time- 
honored and lawful occupation." His logic seemed 
to be faultless, and his method of reasoning strictly 
Baconian, yet 

" The best-laid schemes o* mice and men, 

Gang aft a-gley, 
And lea^e n^ nought but G^ief and pain, 

For promised joy." 

He was arrested, and indicted for a violation of the 
act of assembly. The case came on for trial, and the 
court and juiy were wrestling with the grave ques- 
tion, " When did election day end ? " There was no 
vital principle involved in the issue. The ruin 
wrought by the traffic did not enter into the case — 
no ! Thougli pregnant with woe to the human race 
and sorrow to the family circle, while crime Avas its 
offspring, pauperism and immorality its lineal de- 
scendants ; while it stained tlie records of the court 
with the history of murders perpetrated by its influ- 
ence, and brought sorrow and suffering to many fire- 
sides ; yet all this was forgotten, and learned, lawyers 
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seriously discussed the paltry question to the Court — 
** Whether by law the day on which the country enjoyed 
a cessation of the evils of the liquor traffic was twelve or 
twenty 'four hours in length.^' Truly here was an oc- 
casion for the exercise of legal ability and forensic 
eloquence. What an intellectual stmin it must have 
been on the great legal minds of those who argued 
the case, and what a physical strain on the judges 
who listened to the argument. But the Court rose 
with the greatness of the occasion, and finally decid- 
ed that the day contemplated in the wisdom of the 
Legislature was twenty-four hours in length. And it 
is now a record of legal precedent that a grog-seller 
may sit up all and every night and sell whiskey if he 
desires to do bo, except on the Bight of the day of 
election, when he cannot sell until after midnight. 

When the average human mind contemplates this 
important case and its decision, it is at a loss which 
to most admire — the definition of law by Blackstone, 
or of a court of justice by " Punch " : the former, 
" That law is a rule of conduct prescribed by the 
supreme power of a state, commending what is riglit 
and prohibiting what is wix>ng ; '* the latter, " That 
a court is a place where law and justice are said to be 
administered." 

Every restriction which the law throws around the 
liquor traffic only serves to show more clearly the 
monstrosities and incongruities of the license system. 

" You shall not sell or give intoxicating liquor to 
the man of intemperate habits/* says the law to the 
licensed vender. A few days ago a friend relate^ to 
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me the following incident ; it needs no comment ; 
the simple tale itself contains an argument that must 
impress itself on every mind : 

*^ A young man entered the bar-roqm of a village 
tavern and called for a drink. ' No/ said the land- 
lord; 'you've had too much already. You have 
had the delirium tremens once, and the law will not 
let me sell you any moreJ* At that moment two 
young men entered the room and called for drinks ; 
and while the obsequious landlord proceeded to wait 
on them very politely, the other stepped back to give 
place to the more \velcome customers, and stood si- 
lent and sullen. When they had taken their drinks, 
he walked up to the landlord and thus addressed 
him : ' Six years ago, at their age, I ^ood at this 
bar, as these young men now are. I had fair pros- 
pects in life; I had health and industrious habits; 
and more than all, I had a young wife whom I dear- 
ly loved. Now, at the age of twenty-eight, I am a 
wreck in body and mind ; my wife died of a broken 
heart, and with her unborn child lies in yonder 
churchyard. You led me to drink ; in this room I 
formed the habit that has been my ruin. Now sell 
me a few glasses more, and your work will be done I 
I shall soon be out of tlie way, and sleeping by the 
side of Mary and my little babe out yonder ; you can 
see their grave from here. Let me then have a few 
more drinks, for there is no hope for me. But these 
young men can be saved ; they have not yet formed 
the irresistible appetite that I formed here, and thafc 
has been my ruin. Do not sell it to them again. 
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Sell it to me, and let me die, and the world will be 
rid of me ; but, for Heaven's sake, sell no more to 
them ! But give me a drink I I must have it, to 
quench the fire of hell that burns within me !' And 
while the landlord stood pale and trembling, he 
seized the bottle from his hand and rushed into the 
street. No pursuit was made, and the next morning 
he Avas found lying on the grave of his wife, by his 
side the bottle, emptied of its contents." 

Like poor ^^ Jo," in *^ Bleak House," he was dead : 
" Dead, most honored lawmakers ; dead, most Chris- 
tian philanthropists ; dead. Eight Keverend and 
Wrong Keverend of every order ; dead, men and avo- 
men, born with heavenly compassion in your hearts ; 
and dying thus around us every day ! " 

Let us suppose that this incident had occurred on 
the night of election day ; that this legalized murder 
had been perpetrated because, in violation of law, the 
bar of the licensed vender had been opened before 
twelve o'clock at riight, and the next morning, when 
the murdered man had been found on the grave of 
his wife, a coroner's jury had been called to inquire 
into the cause of his death : it would have been very 
apparent that it was caused by the liquor he drank 
that night. The empty bottle by his side, with the 
testimony of the worthy man who had a right to sell 
whiskey because he was a man of "good moral char- 
acter" and had been licensed by the court, would 
h^ve established this fact beyond dispute. But the 
time when the act was perpetrated would now be- 
come material. Had the clock struck twelve at 
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ni<?]it when the landlord set the bottle wifchin the 
reach of the man now dead, or was it before or after 
that time ? If before, then the licensed vender 
would have been girilty of a misdemeanor ; if after, 
then was he an innocent man, engaged in a lawful 
occupation. There is a dispute as to the time when 
the liquor tvas j^rocured — 

*' Only this and nothing moxe." 

The murder which the law authorizes a privileged 
class to perpetrate (*^for revenue purposes") is not 
the question ; no, that offense is so common that no 
one notices it. But tlie grave question to be settled 
by a court of justice in a Christian land is : "Did 
the bar-keeper unlock the door of his bar before or 
after twelve o'clock at night ? " Well, the court 
convenes ; tlie question is submitted to them ; the 
jury find fj*om the evidence that the bar was opened 
at fifteen minutes before twelve o'clock, and the 
landlord is found guilty. Guilty of what ? Not of 
the murder he indirectly perpetrated ; not of the of- 
fense of tempting a man to his ruin, and of furnish- 
ing him the means to accomplish that ruin ; not 
tliat the wife and child in yonder grave came to their 
death tlirough his agency — no ! not guilty of that, 
but guilty.of opening his bar a quarter of an hour be- 
fore he had a legal right to do so ; and he is fined 
(also for revenue purposes) for a violation of the law. 
Had he but waited half an hour lonsrer before he at- 
tempted to enjoy his "great franchise," he would 
liave been innocent; no one could have complained 
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ot 111 A**, riie murdered dead — the man, the woman, 
and the child— :ijan only testify before the throne 
of God's justice on the great and final day. Until 
then their wrongs must go unavenged and the crimi- 
nal unpunished. But, says the Arabian proverb, 
while "Justice moves with leaden feet, yet she 
strikes with an iron hand" ; and as certainly as men 
are accountable to a Power higher than any of earth, 
will that blow come. It may be long years before 
justice will overtake the offender; yet it is well for 
him to remember that retribution has for the accom- 
plishment of its inexorable decrees the never-ending 
ages of the future. Before Heaven's dread tribunal 
the plea of a " former conviction or acquittal " in the 
courts of earth will be of no avail. The manner in 
which the scales of Justice are held at equipoise in 
the judicial tribunals of this world will be no prece- 
dent in the next. The authority of an act of assem- 
bly which permits a man to tempt his fellow to sin 
and crime here will not be recognised before that 
last great Court, where all ''must plead either guilty 
or not guilty" of disobedience to the divine law. 
Justice on earth must of necessity be blind. The 
fallibility of human judgment, man's limited knowl- 
edge of the motives of the human heart, and the im- 
pulses that prompt us to action, our loves and hates, 
our desires to serve our own ends and accomplish our 
own purposes, are component parts of the bandage 
which covers the eyes of the goddess in human tribu- 
nals; and 
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'^ In the corrupted enrrents of iUs world, 
Offense's gU^ed hand may shove by jostiee : 
And oft *ti8 seen th& wicked prize itself 
Bays oat the law ; but His not so above : 
There i» no shnflSing, there the action lies 
In its true nature ; and we ourselves compeU^d, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of oar faults, 
To give in evidence.** 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

XUBDEBED BY A GRATEFUL COUKTBT. 

A 

•'The BcagUng steed, the flariring blade^ 
The tmmpet^fl etirriiig blast, 
Thechsige, the dreadful caiuoiiade, 
The din and dumt are past : 
Not war's wild BoCes, nor Tory's peal, 
»iaH fill witk fince deiigfal. 
That heart that nerennore shall feel, 
Tlie nptare lO. the fight.''^ 

—Piaenucftiu War. 

** Free wffl is bnt neeesnty in play, 
The dattering of the golden reins that gnide 
The thnnder-footed conrsen of tlie snn. 
Be only hath ftee will whose wiU is fate^** 

" While yet her cheek was hright with samraer bloom. 
Her country summoned, and she gave her all *** 

—TkomM ifnetenoR JZtail. 

"An IiffQUisiTioiir taken at the county of C d 

A. D. 1866, before me. Coroner of said county, upon 
view of the body of John K., then and there lying 
dead, do find — That the said Jolin, in attempting to 
cross a certain railroad bridge, dccidenially , casually ^ 
and by misfortune^ did fall therefrom to tlie ground, 
a distance of twenty-five feet, and by means of said 
full his neck was broken- And we further find, as a 

(323) 
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fact, tliat at the time of said accident John was un- 
der the influence of liquor, and that the A. & 6. W. 
K. R. Co. are censurable for not protecting their 
bridge ill such a manner as to prevent such acci- 
dents ; and that the attention of the city authorities 
be called to the bridge aforesaid, and that the rail- 
road company be requested, without delay, to con- 
struct a proper railing or fence on said bridge, suflBi- 
cient to protect persons who may attempt to cross it 
from falling therefrom ; 

' '* And that the said John came to his death 

by misfortune and accident, and 7iot otherwise, 

^^A. B., Coroner.'' [L. S.] 

This was tlio " finding" or verdict of the coroner's 
inquest in a case a few years ago. I was called on to 
assist in the- investigation. . The deceased was a sol- 
dier just discharged from a hospital, where he had 
been confined by a severe wound he had received on 
tlie battle-field. He had served faithfully in the 
army for a period of over three years ; had been in 
the first battle of Bull Eun and a number of succeed- 
ing engagements ; was one of those brave men who 
volunteered at the commencement of the war, and 
had re-enlisted in that noble band of veterans who 
were their country's protection in her hour of dan- 
ger. He had a furlough of sixty days, to visit his ' 
family and recuperate his health. A few days after 
his return he had walked out in the evening along 
the streets of our city, and was met and warmly con- 
gratulated by his many friends on his recovery. 
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While on the street he met a number of that class of 
public nuisances who appear to be unable to manifest 
their emotions or sympathies on any subject except 
by an invitation either to treat their friends or be 
treated by them " to the drinks." These vagabonds 
can be seen in crowds on our street corners every day 
in the week. They infest our publip thoroughfares. 
They are the vermin of the country that creep upon 
the body politic ; and if the law Avould ^^ treat them" 
as they deserve, the workhouse and prison would be 
their abiding places, and society relieved of an infec- 
tion. 

The wounded soldier was invited into a drinking- 
saloon, and there, under the protection of law and 
the liberty of license, was induced to drink. Enfee- 
bled in body, the influence of the licensed curse crept 
upon him unconsciously, and he staggered from the 
door of the legalized pest-house, and stai'ted on what 
he supposed Avas the path that led to his home — to 
that home where sat the expectant wife, happy in 
the soldier's return, happy that her gentle care and 
attention had almost restored to health her husband 
who had been brought to the very brink of the grave 
fighting in defense of his country. Unfortunately, 
his recollection, confused by drink, led him astray. 
He turned to the left instead of to the right, and in 
the morning Avas found dead, as we have narrated. 

The inquest censured the railroad company for 
leaving their bridge unprotected. Not a word was 
said about the licensed drinking-saloon — no ! it is an 
honored institution, far above and out of reach of 
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censure. It had a legal right to do just what it did : 
to sell the wounded soldier a drink ; and although 
that drink proved as fatal as the poisonous hemlock 
of Athens, although he was murdered by a legalized 
agent of the commonwealth, tliis fact was overlooked 
by the coroner and the twelve intelligent men, who 
in such cases generally increase the obscurity that 
usually surrounds a murder. Yet they knew it as 
well as they knew any other physical fact that could 
be easily traced to its immediate cause ; and on their 
oaths they did not dare to tell the truth ! There, in 
sight of the inquest, stood the grog-shop and the 
bridge — the one the primary cause, the other only 
secondary ; the one licensed by law to sell liquor, 
with a full knowledge by both court and law-makers 
of the probable consequences of such license and sale; 
the other a structure erected by the railroad compa- 
ny for the especial purpose of facilitating travel, and 
not as a footway for pedestrians. Yet the jury, 
sworn to find the fiicts from the evidence, censured 
the corporation that owned the bridge and exonerated 
the owner of the place through whose agency the 
man was murdered. 

The next May I was called upon to address the 
people assembled to perform the beautiful ceremony 
of decorating with flowers the graves of the country's 
honored dead ; a ceremony alike creditable to the 
hearts of those that conceived it, and beautiful, affec- 
tionate, and appropriate in its execution — a ceremo- 
ny that covers the soldier's last "bivouac" with Na- 
ture's most beautiful offerincrs. 
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As I stood beneath the trees in the city of the 
dead, and looked upon the green hillocks around me, 
I saw friends and relatives placing garlands of flow- 
ers on the memorials erected to mark the resting- 
.places of those they loved. There was the mother 
whose only son lay sleeping so quietly that sleep that 
in this world knows no awakening; there the wife 
widowed by the cruel chances of the battle-field ; 
there the father whose pride of manhood failed to 
conceal the sorrow of his heart, or to check the tears 
that fell like summer rain upon the grave by which 
he stood ; there the soldier's little children, too 
young to fully appreciate their loss, sobbed in the 
agony of their young hearts at the memory of a fa- 
ther's caress and kiss. But yonder, by the side of a 
simple memorial, knelt, heart-broken, the wife of 
him who survived the dangers of battle and came 
home to be killed by the influences thrown around 
him by the laws of a Christian country. With her 
hands clasped as if in prayer, she knelt by liis grave, 
and seemed convulsed with the magnitude of her 
woe. A simple inscription on the marble by her side 
gave the name, age, and time of her husband's 
death. It was a simple story, full of sorrow to her, 
yet it told not the Avhole truth. There was room on 
the monumental stone for another inscription, and I 
thought it ought to have been there, inscribed so 
plainly as not to escape a single eye : that our law- 
makers might see it; that those who wear the ermine of 
justice might see it ; that every Christian and patri- 
ot might see it ; that every philanthropist might see 
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it, and read from the inscription that the affectionate 
husband and the brave soldier was 

<<2SnBD£B£D BY A GBATEFUL COUNTBY." 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE YELLOW FLAG, 

9 

** Come when the blessed seals 
That close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke ** 

-^Hatteck, 

*' Death^s shafts fly thick : here falls the Tillage swaio, 
And there his pampered lord ! The cup goes round, 
And who so artful as to put it by ? ** 

Slair't Orave. 

A FEW years ago I was passing along a street in 
one of our large cities, when I. came to a barricade 
erected across the sidewalk. I observed a yellow flag 
suspended from a house adjoining. I asked a po- 
liceman what it meant. He said they had a danger- 
ous and infectious disease in the house, and the flag 
was to give notice of that fact to the public, and that 
the barricade was to prevent persons from passing the 
infected premises. He also statied that it was done 
by order of the City Council ; and in my rural sim- 
plicity I thought. How well the city is governed ! 
how careful the city fathers are of the health of their 
children and of the strangers who sojourn in their 
midst ! I retraced my steps and took another street. 
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While walking along, thinking of the excellent san- 
itary regulations of the city, I noticed ahead of nie a 
red flag suspended over a door that opened on the 
street. Remembering the yellow flag and its 6bject, 
and considering the sanguinary hue of the one ahead 
of me, I naturally concluded that here was another 
warning, and that an infection most dangerous and 
deadly wq-s lurking in ambush beneath the folds of 
the red flag. Approaching nearer, I discovered that 
1 was correct in my suspicions, for I read upon its 
surface these words, in gilt letters : ^' Fancy 
DRINKS AND CHOICE LIQUORS.'' I also obscrvcd, in 
addition, the words, /^ Walk in," on the flag; and 
seeing another guardian of the peace near me, I ap- 
proached and asked him what that flag meant. I 
informed him that I had just seen a yellow flag, and 
wondered if this red one was also a warning to the 
public of the dangerous proximity of disease and 
death. The city watchdog looked at me for a mo- 
ment with the most unbounded astonishment depict- 
ed on his intellectual features, and as if he doubted 
for a moment the fact that a verdancy of so vivid and 
brilliant a color could exist in the human mind, 
when he inquired, "Where you from? Can't you 
read ? Don't you see it's a sign of a drinking sa- 
loon ? " I informed the gentlemanly official that I 
was a stranger in the city — a man of bucolic tenden- 
cies from an extremely rural district, and did not 
always fully comprehend all I saw and heard. See- 
ing my benighted condition, he softened in his man- 
ner) and informed me of the nature of a drinking; 
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saloon. He said i't was licensed by the City Council, 
that there were a number of hundred in the city, 
and that a large revenue was derived from the sale of 
the licenses, I inquired who paid the cost of prose- 
cuting the criminals who became intoxicated at these 
saloons, and while under the influence of the liquor 
there obtained committed the many crimes the his- 
'tory of which was published in, the daily papers. 
He looked sui-prised, and I continued : 

*^ Don't you know, my friend, that beneath that 
flag lurks disease more fatal and death more certain 
than beneath the flag of yellow ? Don't you know 
that the disease here engendered ruins a man soul 
and body, brings want and poverty to his wife and 
children — that it tempts him to commit crime ? 
And more than that, if a man contracts the disease 
at yonder yelloAv flag and recovers, he will never con- 
tract it again. On the other hand, if the disease is 
contracted beneath this red flag, and the man recov- 
ers, he is even more liable to take it than before ; 
the oftener he has the disease the more likely he is 
to have it again, until the end comes — abject poverty 
and certain death. Don't you know all this?" I 
continued, thinking I was making an impression on 
the mind of the intellectual and prepossessing public 
functionary. *^ Why, then, does the city barricade 
the street and hang out a yellow flag to warn people 
of their danger yonder, while here men are invited 
to drink and die ? " 

I paused for recuperation, and to think up a new 
supply of logic, when the man with a star on his 
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breast quietly remarked, ^^ Say, stranger, ain't you a 
lunatic escaped from some asylum ? Ain't your 
friends looking for you, and oflEering a reward for 
your recovery ? " I passed on, discovering that the 
seed I had sown had fallen on very stony ground. 
The officer looked after me until I hastily turned the 
first corner, and I have no doubt but that to this 
day, whenever he Jiears of an escape from a lunatic 
asylum, he firmly believes that he might have pock- 
eted the reward by my arrest. 

There is a pleasure in being mad. 
Which none but madmen know/' 

—DryderCs Spanish Friar, 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

SENTENCE DAT IN COURT, 

** Justice must punish the rebellious deed ; 
Yet punish so, as pity shall exceed/' 



—Drvdeii. 



•* Fly, Judges, fly I corraption's in your court. 
The judge of truth hath made your judgment short ; 
Look so to judge, that at the latter day 
Te be not judged with those that went astray/* 

I/)dge and Oreen's *' LooHng OUusJ*^ 

** For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged : and with what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again/' 

^Matthew vii. 2, 

'' There, Richmond, is material for a new chap- 
ter in the next edition of your book." This remark 
was made to me one morning as I entered the court- 
room, by a brother-attorney, who pointed to a num- 
ber of criminals awaiting sentence. 

It was ''sentence day," a day at the close of the 
term, when the criminals who have been convicted 
during the week are brought into court to be sen- 
tenced to many a day of deep and lasting gloom to 

the friends of the condemned, to wives and mothers 
sons and fathers, who are related to the accused a 

I 
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day of grief more poignant than when the pall of 
death is spread over the family circle^ for it is also a 
day of shame and contrition. 

In front of tl^ Judge's bench sat five men, with 
downcast looks and expressions of hopeless misery 
on their countenances, characters that are seen only 
in our courts on the day sentences are to be passed 
on the convicted criminals. The room was filled 
with deeply interested spectators, who were drawn 
there by that morbid curiosity that leads many to 
view the misfortunes of their fellows with an inward 
feeling of satisfaction, and at the same time granting 
them the opportunity so complacently to "thank 
God that they are not as other men '' ; persons who, 
after an hour's exquisite pleasure afforded them by 
witnessing the soitows of their fellow-men, return to 
their homes, and in their evening devotions, like 
** Holy Willie," call the attention of the Deity to the 
fact, that 

*' When thousands he has left in night, 
That they are here afore his sight ; 

For giftd and grace, 
A bumin* and a shinin^ Hght 

To a* the place/* 

The Judge was referring to the act of assembly 
that fixed the punishment for the crime of which the 
prisoners were convicted. For a few moments all 
was silent in the room as in the house of death. Not 
a sound broke the stillness which in a court-room al- 
ways precedes the final act of the law. The law has 
now nought to do but to pronounce the punishment 
that its inexorable rules prescribe for crime. The 
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prisoners were all young men, under the age of thirty- 
five years, and as I looked at them I thought, why is 
it that they are outcasts in chains among their fel- 
lows ? They had tli^ average look of intelligence and 
honesty of their class, I saw upon their foreheads no 
brand by which the finger of their Creator had. marked 
them as felons. Why, then, this deep, dark gulf that 
separated them from the silent spectators that sur- 
rounded them? They all had loving friends, and 
probably some of them had praying mothers, who 
years ago by the cradle's side in humble peti- 
tions asked God to protect their sons from the 
temptations most likely to beset their pathway in. 
life, leading them to sin and crime. 

A few moments passed in breathless silence and 
dread expectancy on the part of the criminals ere 
their doom was sealed. And oh ! the unutterable 
anguish that was expressed on each face as they 
watched the judge turning slowly the leaves of the 
book of fate. What terrible feelings of remorse must 
liave passed through their minds, knowing as they 
did that for them there was no hope, no mercy ; but 
tliat the law they had offended demanded their pun- 
ishment, and that its mandates must be obeyed ! In 
tlie future human sympathy would plead for them in 
vain ; in vain would pity with tear-dimmed eyes ask 
Jpr mercy in their behalf. They had sinned, and 
** The wages of sin is death.'- 

'•' 1*UIS0NE11S AT THE .BAR, STAND UP ! " Said the 

Judgo in cold, authoritative toi^es. ^- Yqii have \i^c\y 
convicted of urspu, feurglj^rj^^ aniil ag^rpa^g^ flft^r .. 
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Under the mistaken idea that the laboring men in 
this country can take the law in their own hands and 
redress their supposed wrongs by brutal acts of vio- 
lence, you met togetlier at the Hotel of , in this 

county, and, after indulging freely in intoxicating 
liquor, you proceeded to commit crimimd acts of 
Tiolence and incendiarism. You set fire to the house 
of your employer, and, when the proprietor of the 
hotel very properly refused to give you any more 
liquor — as you were already intoxicated — and closed 
his doors against you, you broke into his house, stole 
his liquor, which you distributed to the mob your 
unlawful conduct had collected ; and when they, like 
yourselves, were drunk and frenzied with intoxicat- 
ing liquor, you applied the torch of the incendiary 
to the buildings and workshops whore you had been 
employed, and by tliat act, destroyed a large amount 
of property, tlirew out of employment scores of men 
who were willing to w^ork, and who depended upon 
their daily labor for the support of themselves and 
their families ; you are bad men, and we must make 
an example of you for the benefit of society, that 
others who may be inclined to get drunk, and then 
commit outrages on the peaceable and law-abiding 
citizens of this commonwealth may take warning by 
your fate. It is well for men like you to learn that 
the arm of the law is stronger than the arm of man,* 
and that if men will drink liquor to excess, and then 
while under its influence commit acts of violence and 
crime, the law is swift to punish the offenders. Your 
plea that you were drunk is no excuse in law, it doci 
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not even palliate, but rather aggravates, your crime ; 
for no good law-abiding citizen will get drunk, know- 
ing, as every one must know, that men are mucli 
more -likely to commit crime wlien tliey are under 
the influence of liquor than when they are sober, for, 

" Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging/* 

and if men will drink — will get drunk — and then 
commit crime, it should increase their punishment, 
not diminish it. And, while the law licenses repu- 
table men to sell liquor, it does not thereby license 
disreputable men to get drunk. As you have sowed 
so must you gather : and, in the future, after the 
term of your imprisonment has expired, we advise 
you to abstain from the use of intoxicating liquor, 
avoid those places where it is sold, and remember 
that it has been the cause of your crime and shame. 

*' The sentence of the court vj, that you and each 
of you, pay a fine to the commonwealth of one hun- 
dred dollars, the costs of prosecution, and undergo 
imprisonment at hard labor and by separate and soli- 
tary confinement in the Western Penitentiary for ;i. 
period of twenty years, to be computed from this 
date. 

'^ Sheriff, take the prisoners in custody ! " 
The prisoners were taken out of the court-room to 
the jail, and, as they retired, their chains and fetters 
clanking in the distance, the man of '^good moral 
character," whose liquor had been stolen, and Avho, 
in the exercise of his glorious prerogative, had sold 
the criminals the liquor that made them drunk, thi^ 
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*• laio-ahiding '■ and worthy citizen stood smiling 
among tlie spectators, and was congratulated by the 
other ^Maw-abiding" citizens present for his indefat- 
igable efforts in bringing the offenders to justice.- 
Yes, the man who sold them the liquor that made 
them drunk, and then prosecuted them to conviction 
for the crime that his whiskey had inspired, this man 
was congratulated by his friends because he had sent 
to prison men he had made drunk, and who never 
would have committed the crime but for him and the 
license that court had granted him. 

And, as I looked at the smiling publican, who was 
so pleased at the manner in which justice had vindi- 
cated the offended laws, I never more fully appreci- 
ated the significance of the symbolical bandage over 
the eyes of the fabled goddess than I did then. 
There, on her marble pedestal over the jury-box, 
she stood as ctilm and benignant as if a most mon- 
strous outrage on the very name of justice had not 
just been perpetrated in her name, and in a tem- 
ple dedicated to her sovereignty and power. Yes, 
there she stood, her scales at equipoise, yet heedless 
of their symbolical demand ; her naked sword in her 
hand, yet she did not smite the original and first 
cause of the crime, although he stood unblushing in 
her very presence — the man who knew that, in the 
tlien unsettled state of mind of the laborers, who be- 
came criminals through his influence, it needed only 
the inspiration his liquor would beget to make them 
incendiaries and murderers. This worthy man and 
accessory to the crime was now smilingly receiving 
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the approbation, unmixed with censure, of the 'Maw- 
abiding citizens of the commonwealth," because ho 
had ruthlessly pursued the criminals, and in the' name 
of justice had sent his neiglibors to prison, who were 
not more guilty than he. Ahd^when I looked upon 
the statue on the wall, and remembered what had 
just been done in her name, I felt that even her sym- 
bolical presence in that room, in such a scene as I 
had just heard and witnessed, was • 

" a lie,— an odious lie, 

Upon my boqI, a lie ; a wicked lie,^* 

and that it were far more fitting that the goddess, 
fabled in name and atti-ibutes, should be removed 
from her pedestal, and in her stead there be placed 
an image of the vilest drab that ever nightly walked 
the streets — 



ii 



Selling her soul to whoever would buy." 



Had there been no licensed hotel in the town of 
on the night of the riot, no crime would have 



been perpetrated, no property destroyed. But be- 
cause the licensed Tender had a right to sell, men 
bad a right to buy; a right to sell presupposes a right 
to drink. The prisoners did drink — a lawful act. 
The result was not innate in them so much as it was 
in the liquor. And yet the cruel, unfeeling words of 
the Court were but the voice of the law that tempts 
men to crime and then punishes them for yielding 
to the temptation. 
The Court said that the safety of society demanded 
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the piuiisliment of the criminals ; and if his houor 
had only continued, " the safety of society also re- 
quires* that the public bar, at which men ai-e made 
criminals every day, should be abolished," he would 
but have stated a self-evident truth no thinking mind 
can deny. 

The criminals were sent to prison, and the man 
with a ^*good moral character" continued for many 
years^his time-honored and lawful occupation ; and 
for many years criminals went from court to prison 
on account of the influence he exerted; until at last 
even he did an act that entitled his memory to the 
thanks of all good men — an act worthy of imitation 
by all like him — he died, and his evil influence per- 
ished with him. 

A friend's suggestion. 

I thought I had finished this chapter, but after 
reading it to a friend for his criticism, he remarked, 
** It is all true but the last sentence. His ^evil influ- 
ence did not die with him,' Where are the hundreds of 
men who acquired the fatal appetite at his bar ? 
Where are the families of the drunkards he has 
made ? Where the sons that a fatlier's example has 
ruined ? Where the daughters a father's shame has 
exposed to temptation, and made them easy victims 
to prostitution and sin ? Where are the scattered 
fragments of human wrecks that his influence has 
strewn all along the streams of life ? Where the 
seeds of corruption he has sown with a i")rolific hand 
orer the fields of society's broad domain ?" 
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A poor woman who had, in an inadvertent moment, 
originated a slanderous story about a neighbor, was 
struck with remorse at the consequences of her 
thoughtless act, when she found it was being repeated 
by willing tongues. Visiting the confessional she 
told the good father what she had done, and asked 
for absolution from her sin. Her confessor listened to 
her story, and then, after gently chiding her for the 
wrong she had perpetrated, told her she could not be 
absolved without penance. He gave her a handful 
of thistle seeds, bade her go and sow them all along 
the pathways and thoroughfares of the neighborhood, 
and then return to him. The penitent woman took 
the seeds, and did as he had directed, congratulating 
herself that the sin of slander could be so easily ex- 
piated. When her task was completed she returned 
to receive the promised absolution. When the rev- 
erend father informed her that her task was not yet 
ended, he said to her, ^^ Daughter, you must now go 
and gather again the seeds you have sown, and bring 
them to me. Do not leave one, for if you do, it will 
germinate, grow, and scatter its seeds, which will be 
blown by the winds all over the country, to the great 
injury of the husbandman." The poor woman stood 
aghast at the task required of her. ** It is impossible, 
good father," she said, ^* I do not know where the 
seed has fallen." " My daughter," said* the priest, 
*'you have sown the seeds of evil report against your 
neighbor, and it is now as impossible to stay the 
wrong you have done as to gather the seeds I gave 
you. I know the task is impossible, and I but sought 
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to show 3'ou the great evil you do by sowing wrong 
to your neighbor. Yon may indeed scatter the seed, 
but the hand of God alone can gather them again ere 
the evil of their germination is completed.** 

Thus is it with the man who, authorized by license, 
scatters broadcast the seeds of human sorrow and 
crime. Long after his grave lias become green with 
the herbage of succeeding years, long after it has, by 
the untiring feet of time, been trodden level with the 
'plain, and even his memory has passed into utter 
oblivion — ^long ! long after this, the evil he has done 
Avill live and flourish. Every plant of sin and disease 
he planted along the pathways of human life has 
generated other seeds and scattered them as the 
thistle's down is scattered by the wind. And, as the 
good priest said, " nought but the hand of God can 
gather them again." It is a foolish husbandman, 
indeed, that waits until the noxious weeds have scat- 
tered their autumn seeds before he exterminates them 
from his soil. But spring, when their shoots of 
active vegetation appear among the plants of health- 
ful verdure, is the time when they must be crushed 
and destroyed. So the accursed traffic in rum — so 
the license system that plants, nourishes, and protects 
this wicked traffic — must be crushed by the iron heel 
of the law so effectually that it shall germinate no 
more. After the seeds are sown it is, indeed, vain to 
attempt to regulate their growth by legal enactments. 
It is as useless as to say to the summer wind and autumn 
storm, *^ You shall not scatter seeds that have ripened 
by the toleration and carelessness of the husbandman." 
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For evil influences will spread from their source re- 
gardless of all Itiw, either human or divine. Our 
only safety, then, is to destroy the source, crush the 
parent plant, and do this by legal enactment. '^ Thus 
SAITH THE LAW " is a sentence all men mnst respect. 
For it is a command from a power that all men fear, 
and can be compelled to obey. 

g " Law does not put the least restratiit 

Upon our freedom, bat maintain 't ; 
Or if it does, *tis for onr good, 
To give us freer latitude ; * 
For wholesome laws preserve us free, 
By stinting oar liberty." 

Sutkri Buaibrat, 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

WBO WAS THE MURDERER t 

" See her face is black and fall of blood . 
Her eyeballs farther oat than when sHe lived ; 
Staring fall-ghastly, like a strangled man ; 
Her hair apreared, her nostrils stretched with BtroggUn^, 
Her hands abroad displayed, as one that graspM 
And taggM for life, and was by strength snbda'd. 
Look on the sheets ; her hair you see is sticking : 
It cannot be, bat she was marderM here. 
The least of all these signs are probable." 

-'Shakespearet Henry 71. 

* 

** The hand that shonld shield the wife from ill, 

In dranken wrath is raised to kill." 

— 7%« Orog-i€Uer''f Dream, 

*' Man in jail wants ter see you I " shouted a young 
street gamin one morning as he burst open my office 
door with the energy of a young tornado. *^ Man in 
jail wants ter see you'l^' he repeated ; **he gin me ten 
cents to come and tell you to come up right off." 
*^ What is he in for ?" I inquired. " For slaughter, 
I guess/' said the boy. ^* Manslaughter ?" said I, 
inquiringly. "No, I guess not," said the young 
lexicographer, "can't be that, 'cause he killed a wo- 
man. — Wants ter see you, anyway, right off : so you'd 
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better travel ;" and he vanished from my sight ^^like 
the belated fragment of a storm." 

I went to the jail, and, pacing back and forth in 
his cell, was tlie prisoner, who the sheriff informed 
me was accused of murdering his young wife. He 
was excited almost to the verge of frenzy, wringing 
his hands and groaning in mental agony. He walked 
his prison floor like a maniac. It was some time be- 
fore ho became sufficiently calm to tell me his story. * 
Yes, he was accused of murdering his young wife, to 
whom he had been married about two years. Several 
times he commenced to tell me his case, but was in- 
terrupted by paroxysms of uncontrollable grief : ^' I 
murder Bertha!" he would exclaim ; ^^ it cannot be 
so! She was an. an gel, and I loved her better than 
my own life ! I murder the mother of our dear little 
babe ? It is a monstrous lie ; I never did, never could 
have done it !" 

And yet the woman was found dead in her bed by 
the side of her drunken husband, who was sleeping 
off the .effects of his last debauch. Some people who 
lived in an adjoining house were awakened in the 
early morning by the violent screaming and crying 
of the little child; and, on going into thfe room where 
the prisoner and his wife slept, they found that the 
woman had been dead some time, and her little babe 
was trying in vain to nurse from the ice-cold breast 
of its dead mother. The husband and father lay by 
the. side of the murdered wife in a drunken sleep, 
from which he was aroused with difficulty. 

AVlicu fully awakened, and understanding the ter- 
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rible tragedy in which he was most probably the 
principal actor, he could give no account of himself 
for the last number of hours, although sobered by 
the fearful circumstances that surrounded him. The 
last he remembered was, that he with some compan- 
ions was drinking in a neighboring licensed hotel 
^'sample room.^^ Of late he had been in the habit of 
spending his evenings in that room, drinking with a 
few dissipated habitues, who nightly assembled to 
drink and carouse in the place which the court had 
licensed to accommodate the *^ traveling public"; and 
where, under the protection of that license, the pro- 
prietor was selling to his neighbor without stint or 
hindrance. The evening before the prisoner had 
drunk more than usual, and was at a late hour in the 
night taken home by one of his less intoxicated com- 
panions, who said that he assisted his weeping wife 
in putting him in bed, and then left them. This 
Avas about twelve o'clock at night, as he stated before 
the coroner's inquest. 

On the throat of the murdered woman Tjsere the 
unmistakable marks of a man's hand, as if th^ fingers 
had clutched around her throat to strangle her. The 
pillow had also been drawn from under her head and 
apparently placed over her face and pressed upon it, 
for there was a spot made by mingled blood and saliva 
from her lips on the white pillow-case, 

A post-mortem examination was made by a physi- 
cian and a surgeon, who testified before the coroner's 
inquest. They both stated that on the throat of the 
woman were the marks of three fingers and a thumb 
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of a right Jtand ; that tlie nails of tlie fingers and 
thumb had cut the skin in such a manner that the 
marks were phiinly seen. There was no mark of the 
nail of the middle finger. The scalpel and the micro- 
scope also revealed another fa.ct of so delicate a nature 
that its narration is here omitted. In the bed was 
found a small red gold shirt-stud with an opal setting. 
These facts were clearly proven at the inquest. 

The public were greatly excited. The prisoner 
was well and favorably known. He was a *' driller," 
and until within th^ last few months had been a sober 
and industrious man. But of late it was noticed that 
he visited the hotel ^' sample room " every evening, 
and was fast becoming a confirmed drunkard. His 
wife, a beautiful young woman, with tears and plead- 
ings remonstrated in vain. The law had established 
a temptation in his pathway that he could not resist. 
Yes, for the benefit and convenience of the mythical 
" traveling public," who seldom came that way, a 
licensed ^'sample room*' was set up in the town, and 
by its influence men were becoming drunkards, who 
a short time before were sober and industrious arti- 
sans and mechanics. 

Public opinion was very much against the prisoner, 
nearly every one believed him guilty, and all who so 
believed attributed the crime to his intoxication. 
Before he became an inebriate he was known to be 
kind-hearted and amiable ; wlien drunk he was said 
to be a quarrelsome and brutal man. Yet he was 
never known to abuse his wife, and even in his most 
turbulent moods she could alwavs control him, and 
with her gentle hand lead him where she wished. 
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I had frequent interviews with tlie prisoner, and 
he always in the most vehement manner protested 
that he was innocent. He said he remembered no- 
thing that occurred distinctly that night after he left 
the "sample room," and believed that when he went 
to sleep he did not awaken until morning, when he 
was with difficulty aroused by the man who was led 
to his room by the cries of the little child. Xliis man 
stated that he found the door of the room unlocked 
when he entered it, and that the key was in the lock 
on the inside of the door ; the outside hall door was 
also found unlocked. 

Two months after the murder the case came on for 
trial. The prisoner was arraigned, and, when asked 
the usual question by the district attorney, "AVhat 
say you, guilty or not guilty?" answered in clear and 
distinct tones, "I am not guilty, so help me God." 
The trial proceeded. The prisoner met with but 
little sympathy from people assembled to hear the 
case. Almost every one believed him guilty, and 
clamored for his conviction. But I believed him in- 
nocent, notwithstanding the apparently overwhelming 
evidence against him. I did not believe he was sober 
enough to do what it was proved had been done that 
night. And the shirt-stud found in the bed — how 
came it there ? I was convinced it was not the pris- 
oner's, and that he never saw it before it was pro- 
duced in evidence on the trial. 

After the evidence had concluded, I presented the 
following legal points to the Court : 

" The Court is asked to charge the jui*y as follows, 
to wit : 
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*' 1st. That to justify the jury in finding a verdict 
of guilty of murder in the first degree, the evidence 
must satisfy them that the killing was deliberately 
and premeditately done. 

** 2d. That if the jury believe that the prisoner 
was so intoxicated at the time as not to be able to 
form a deliberate and premeditated design to kill, it 
would reduce the grade of the offense, and the killing 
would be murder in the second degree. 

*' 3d, To justify a conviction on circumstantial evi- 
dence, the inculpatory facts must be absolutely in- 
compatible with the innocence of the accused, and 
incapable of explanation upon any other reasonable 
hypothesis than that of his guilt." 

I proceeded to address the jury, and did all that I 
could do to explain away the terrible array of facts 
that accumulated around the prisoner. But all was 
in vain. I saw the hard, stern expression of con- 
viction settle upon the faces of the jurors. There 
was no sympathy in the jury-box for the man who 
had been made a drunkard by the legalized agents of 
the law. 

It was but a few months since I had opposed the 
granting of the license to the hotel where the pris- 
oner obtained liquor on the night of the, murder; 
but the evidence of good men had satisfied the Court 
that it was necessary for the accommodation of 
"strangers and travelers," and it was granted. The 
price of the nefarious contract with the common- 
wealth had been paid into the county treasury. The 
public weal and welfare had given place to the de- 
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maiid of the ^' traveling public " for whiskey. The 
seed had been sown, and now the county was gather- 
ing into the storehouse of her prisons the harvest of 
ruined men and criminals : crime born of drunken- 
ness is the certain offspring of license. Verily in this 
world the seed-time is not more certain than the time 
of the ripening car, ^^ And the people that sow in sin 
shall i*eap in iniquity." 

The Court charged the jury on the law as I re- 
quested, affirming my points ; and after a few hours 
absence they returned with a verdict of "Guilty of 
manslaughter." At the end of the term the prisoner 
was brought into court for sentence. He was asked 
the usual question, " Have you anything to say why 
tlie sentence shall not be passed upon you?" He re- 
plied, '^I have nothing to say, only that I am not 
guilty of the killing of my wife, I loved her dearly, 
I would have died for her, and God above knows I 
tell the truth when I say I am not guilty of her mur-^ 
der ! But I am guilty of disregarding a pious father's 
admonitions, of forgetting the prayers my mother 
taught me, and setting at nought the tears and ap- 
peals of my murdered wife. I am guilty of visiting 
a place licensed by this court to ruin men, and I 
must suffer the penalty. I ask notliing for myself, 
but in mercy to my old friends and companions, I 
beg your honor to revoke the license you have granted, 
that tliey may escape a fate like mine." 

A few days after, I was passing the jail just as the 
sheriff was bringing the prisoners out to take them 
to the Western Penitentiary. A covered wagon stood 
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by the prison-door, and soon I saw my client come 
out of the jail and step into the wagon. When he 
saw me he raised his manacled hands above his head, 
and in tones of agony I shall never forget, he said, 
*^ Mr. E., I am not guilty, not guilty of murder- 
ing my wife ! I am an innocent man, whose only 
crime is that I could not conti-ol my appetite. I 
ruined myself by strong drink !" 

He died in prison long before the expiration of his 
sentence. 

Two years after the event just narrated, I was em- 
ployed to go to an adjoining county to prosecute a 
man for a brutal assault, battery, and robbery. The 
criminal was a notorious reprobate of that class that 
had for a number of years infested the *' oil country," 
and was known by the sobriquet of " three-fingered 
Jack." 

When the case can^e on for trial and the criminal 
was brought into court, I thought I never saw a more 
hardened or desperate looking villain in the "crim- 
inal dock." During the trial he raised his right hand 
to his face, and I saw that the middle finger had been 
amputated at the second joint. Observing him more 
closeiy, I saw on his shirt-bosom two red gold studs 
with opal settings — the exact mates to the one found 
in the bed by the murdered woman. I whispered to 
a member of the bar for a moment, when he took a 
seat by the prisoner's side, and seemed to be admir- 
ing the shirt-studs. Shortly after, I heard him sav, 
*' Jack, those are beautiful opal stones on your shirt- 
bosom ; have you the set ? " Jack looked at him a 
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momenfc, and distinctly replied, "I had once, but 1 
lost one of them two years ago,^^ It is needless to say 
tliat I labored earnestly to procure his conviction, and 
Bucceeded. When the jury returned with a verdict 
of ** Guilty!" the desperado arose to his feet, and 
with the utmost nonchalance, he said, *.*Well, gen- 
tlemen, you have convicted an innocent man sure as 
h— 1 ! " 

He was sent to the penitentiary for seven years, 
but died in prison about two years after his sentence. 
After his death facts came to my knowledge that sat- 
isfied me that he was really innocent of the robbery 
of which he was convicted. 

I also ascertained the fact that he was in the town 
where the murder was perpetrated on the night of 
its commission; was seen in the *' sample room ".a 
short time before the husband was taken home ; and 
I believe that he outraged and^urdered the wife by 
the side of her drunken husband. 

" Heaven and earth do cry, impossible I 

The shuddering angels round the eternal throne, 
Veiling themselves in glory, shriek, impossible I 

But bell doth know it true.*' 

-^MaturirCt Bertram* 



CHAPTER XL. 

TO THE WOMEN OF THE COUNTRY. 

'* Not she with traitorous kiss her Savior stung. 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue ; 
8he, while Apostles shrank, could danger brave, 
• Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave/^ 

•— ^ 8, Barren, 

" Men are more eloquent than women made. 
But women are more powerful to persuade/' 

—Randolph. 

*' When bad men combine, the good must ai)Sociate, else they will fall one 
by one an unpitied sacrifiea." 

—Burke, 

To the WDmen of the country I have something to 
say : You are more interested in the cause of temper- 
ance than the men. On you falls with tenfold force 
the curse of intemperance. Of your number are the 
thousands and tens of thousands of heart-broken 
wives in our land who have lived to see their hus- 
bands sacrifice love, home, happiness, reputation, and 
all of life's endearments, to the fatal passion for strong 
drink. Of your number are the multitude of sorrow- 
ing mothers who have mourned over the memory of 
sons that have gone to drunkards' graves. Of your 

(353) 
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number are the thousands of poor wives and mothers 
in our land who, with enfeebled health and weak 
hands, are made to do the labor of the slave to sup- 
port their little families, whilo the husbands and 
fathers, drunken and debauched, are spending ""all 
they can earn in the licensed rum-shop. On your 
frail bodies fall the brutal blows of the husband made 
demoniacal by rum. 

You who have suffered so much seem to be desig- 
nated by Providence as great instruments in his hand 
to purge the land of an evil more destructive to man- 
kind than war, pestilence, and famine. Your very, 
feebleness of body and dependence on man make you 
more effective in this great battle, ^vJiere your prayers 
are more potent than the swoi'd, and your tears more 
eloquent than words. Remember that " victory is not 
always to the strong, nor the race to the swift." 

When Israel's beardless youth went forth to meet 
Philistia's champion, he conquered, not by the 
strength of his own arm, but because Ihs cause was 
just, and Israel's God had so decreed it. Then it 
was that the five pebbles gathered from the brook in 
the Valley of Elah were more effective in the hands 
of the little shepherd boy than were the mailed coat 
and ponderous spear of the giant warrior. 

I think the hand of Providence is to be seen m 
this late temperance movement, for this reason : The 
secret workings of the liquor dealers are no^v strange- 
ly felt in the political arena. The poison of that in- 
fluence had been insidiously working its way through 
the veins and arteries of our political system until 
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the whole body had become corrupted ; the Chris- 
tian churches had become apathetic, society indiffer- 
ent, and sin and crime almost triumphant ; when, a 
few months ago, the power that stilled the waves on 
Gtljlce prompted the act. The finger of the Deity 
touched the heart of feeble woman, and inspired her 
to meet the jeers and insults of the rabble in the 
streets, to face the storms of a most inclement sea- 
son, and with song and prayer to seek to reach the 
hearts of those who were scattering ruin over the 
land as the autumn leaves are scattered by the storm, 

We may, my reader, differ in our opinions in re- 
gard to the manner in which pra^^er affects, through 
a kind Provideixpe, the conditions of men. While I 
may not believe that the Deity is like the god of the 
])rophets of Baal, who may sleep, or perchance go on 
a journey to a far c^nintry, and be indifferent to the 
wants and welfare of men, while I may not believe 
that He who made all things is apathetic, and care- 
less of the wants of His children, until aroused to 
action by the prayers of the righteous, yet I do be- 
lieve that from His throne on hioh He touches with 
His divine finger the human heart, and prayer pours 
forth spontaneously, as did the water from the rock 
\n Horeb when touched by the wand of Moses ; and 
while prayer may not affect the Deity to make Him 
change His immutable designs, yet it is certain that 
it does affect the human heart, and prompts to pious 
thoughts and Christian action. 

The power of the Creator does not manifest itself 
alone in the tempest and earthquake, but is as potent 
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and powerful when it moves the leaves of a thousand 
forests with the breath of a summer zephyr, as when 
it rent the veil of the temple in twain, or bade the 
dead to walk. 

In this temperance movement, which is sweepiif^ 
over the land like an inundation, and like the over- 
whelming flood, carrying all before it, I think the 
power of the Deity is as manifest as when it went 
before the children of Israel in a cloud by day and a 
pillar of fire by night. 

This movement will have this effect : if it does not 
entirely wipe out the sin of intemperance, if it does 
not close the doors of all the dens of drunkenness in 
oar land, if it shall not destroy all those avenues from 
virtue to crime, it will, at least, act as a brake on the 
wheels of the great Juggernaut that is annually crush- 
ing thousands of the ablest and best in our land in 
its ruthless course. 

This movement will also demonstrate the moral 
power of woman, and her fitness to take part in the 
councils of the nation. I tell you, my readers, if 
women could only vote, the licensed grog-shop and 
beer-saloon would vanish from our midst like the dew 
of the morning, and not only in this, but in all other 
great moral movements, their influence would be felt 
like the healing balm to the wounded body. 

In all political contests where the morals and Chris- 
tian welfare of society are involved, the defeated can- 
didate could go home and write upon his political 
escutcheon the words that appeared upon the wall at 
Bclshazzar's feast : '* Mexe ! mexe I tekel I uphar- 
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SIN !'■ f6r woman, like the ancient Goddess of Jus- 
tice, would hold the scales, and ''Thou arfc weighed 
in the balance and found wanting," would be the 
edict passed upon all not morally Avorthy. 

I believe that to you, Christian women of the coun- 
try, do we owe in a great measure the late temper- 
ance movement. Your converts to-day are numbered 
by thousands. During your crusade, the ''rum- 
shops" and ''dens of thieves "were literally turned 
into houses of prayer. The parallel of that memor- 
able event the world never saw before. There must 
be, somewhere in this vast universe, an answering 
spirit that heard your petitions. There is no other 
,Vay of o,ccounting for it. In the holy cause of tem- 
perance, an army of feeble women, panoplied only 
•with virtue and religious zeal, armed only with song 
and prayer, attack the hosts of sin in their stronghold 
and vanquish them. And remember, too, that the 
law of a Christian people was on the side of sin. By 
law you Avere all trespassers, and could have been 
forcibly ejected from the premises you sanctified by 
your presence. The law gave you no right to thus 
invade the "castle" of the rum-seller, protected as 
he was by license and the ancient rights of property 
and possession. You were all conspirators, by virtue 
of the enactments of our immacuftite criminal codes. 
You conspired to interfere with the business of men 
engaged in a time-honored and lawful occupation ; 
yet, inspired by God, you dared to do a Christian vxit 
regardless of the law of the land. None but women 
could have done this, and naught but answered 
prayers could have thus protected you. 
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The history of the world lias shown tliat efer since 
the hour when Eden was first .made vocal with song, 
woman has exercised an influence over man, which, 
eitlier for his weal or his woe, has always been irre- 
sistible. Her smiles have conquered the Mark An- 
tonys of all ages, while the iron mail of the Caesars 
has been penetrated by the arrows of her love. The 
thrones of kings of a hundred successions have tot- 
tered beneath her influence, while the fleets and 
armies of the world have been convened and set in 
battle array through the passions kindled by her 
glance. 

The eloquent Robert G. Ingersoll in a recent lec- 
ture said : '* 1 tell you, women are more faithful than 
men, ten times more faithful than men. I never saw 
a man pursue his wife to the very ditch and dust of 
degradation and take her in his arms. I never saw 
a man stand at the shore where she had been morally 
wrecked, waiting for the waves to bring back even 
her corpse to his arms : but I have seen woman with 
her white arms lift man from the mire of degradation 
and hold him to her bosom as though he were an 
an2:el." 

I too have seen all this ; I have seen the wife forgive 
and forget conduct of her husband, had she been 
guilty of which, he' would have spurned her from his 
door as a wretch unworthy of forgiveness and beyond 
all hope of reformation. I have seen the wife stand 
l>V the side of the criminal husband in a court of 
justice when all others forsook him, and when the 
testimony against him proved acts that would have 
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brought the blush of shame to clieeks of the furies 
that stand by the gates of perdition ; and I have seen 
tears of mingled love, sympathy, and sorrow wash her 
faded cheek. And, criminal though he was, stained 
with the most revolting crimes, I have seen her cling 
to him in his degradation, and, with looks more elo- 
quent than words, say to him, ** Though all men may 
despise and condemn you, I forgive and loVe you 
still." 

Since the memorable '^ crusade" the liquor-dealers 
and manufacturers have combined their forces all 
over the land to sustain themselves against all op- 
posers. They have organized a society for that pur- 
pose, have raised a large amount of money to defend 
their interests, and have resolved to support no man 
for an office who does not acknowledge their right to 
make and sell the great source of crime, wretched- 
ness, disease, and woe. In all future political con- 
tests all other considerations are to be made subservi- 
ent to this. All candidates are to be tabooed who do 
not Acknowledge the inalienable right of the liqnor- 
seller to bring want and ruin in the house of his neigh- 
bor, poverty and shame to the fireside of his friend. 

They claim the right to debase manhood for gain, 
debauch society for profit, promote and increase 
crime, sow the seeds of debauchery and sin broad- 
cast among their fellow-men, that they may be en- 
riched by the price of the wife's sorrow, the children's 
tears, and the mother's woe. They claim the right 
to fill our streets with idleness and drunken riot, our 
prisons with criminals, and our poor-houses with 
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paupers, and tlie candidate wlio dares to deny or 
even doubt this right, is to be declared by the popu- 
lar vote unfit to hold a position of public trust or 
confidence. 

This is the position of the two contending armies 
— this theguageof battle thrown down tons. Let 
us accept it. Let us meet them even on the skirmish 
line of the battle field and fight it out on that line if 
it takes the lifetime of this generation. 

, The most powerful weapon to be used in the com- 
ing conflict is the ballot, and to make that weapon 
an effective one, it must be placed in the hands of 
the women of the countrv. There is no alternative ; 
there it must be placed and there it will as surely be 
as that the sun will shine on the morning of future 
elections. The objection to women voting arises from 
a species of sickly sentimentality that has no founda- 
tion in justice or common sense. How many hus- 
bands consult their wives in matters of grave import- 
ance in their business transactions, and how often is 
that advice followed with successful results. .The 
pulpit, the rostrum, the learned professions are now 
opened to women; why, then, should the ballot-box 
be closed to them ? Does it require more judgment 
and intellect to determine between the claims of two 
political candidates than women have displayed in 
investigating the laws of nature and in solving her 
mysterious problems? Could not Miss Herschel as 
successfully have investigated the principles involved 
in a county election as in the laws that govern the 
planetary system? Could she not as easily have de- 
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tectod a spot on the monil constitution of a candi- 
date as on the snn, oi' the existence of a new planet 
or satellite ? Was not Mrs. Somervillc as competent 
to form a correct opinion and decide between two 
opposing polilical liypotheses as to investigate the 
laws of physics and philosophy ? Could not Mrs. 
JStowe have voted as intelligently on the slavery 
question as the average member of the legislature or 
senate who obtained his seat by falsehood, swindling, 
and bribery, or his friend, the grog-shop politician, 
whose vote and opinion were purchased for a glass of 
rum ? Could Mrs. Ilemans, Mrs. Browning, or Eliza 
Cook, whose writings are a part of the standard liter- 
ature of the day, exercise a proper discrimination be- 
tween the claims for office of a blatant demagogue 
and a pure-minded statesman ? Are the mysteries 
of the political arena so deep and profound as to be 
understood only by the drunken habitue of a grog- 
shop, and to be beyond the comprehension of those 
pure-minded Christian women whose presence and 
prayers like a sunbeam from Heaven illumined the 
dark dens of vice during the crusades ? Have women 
sat upon the thrones of the great kingdoms of the 
earth, and administered just laws to a prosperous 
people, while they, as a race, are incompetent to vote 
for a county judge or a legislator ? 

A lady who had been one of an audience to whom 
I had just lectured on this subject, said to me : *'Mr. 
Rm yow go too far. I don't want to vote. I would 
not if I could. I don't think it would be very nice 
for . ladies to go to . the polls among a crowd of men 
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niid vote !" Ob, dear ! wliiit a reason for not giving 
the moral weisrht of woman's influence at an election. 
*' It woulcMt be very nice^^^ etc. If all women wore 
alike and that good lady the standard, I would unsay 
all I have said on tliis subject. I suppose women 
don't go to church among a crowd of men, or to the 
theatre or opera, or to large parties, and there, dressed 
as scantily as the season will permit, circle tlirough 
the voluptuous evolutions of the waltz or round dance 
in the embrace of some other woman's husband or 
brother ! But it is not nice to go to an election 
among a crowd of men, and drop into a box a piece 
of paper on wliich is written, ** the country needs 
moral, honest, and temperate men to make laws, and 
we will have nono other." It is '^not nice^^ to stand 
boldly up for the right, and for the sake of fathers, 
husbands, and sons, demand of our rulers that vice 
and temptations to sin shall not be established by 
law, or licensed by legal enactments. 

Said I to the good lady, *' Madam, you have a son, 
a young man, I believe?" "Yes," she answered, 
'*and he is a strong temperance man." "You love 
him, undoubtedly, as a mother should?" I asked. 
" Now, suppose that your son, every day as he went 
to and fro from his home to his place of business, 
had to pass by a drinking saloon ; suppose he should 
be tempted to go in and drink — at first only occasion- 
ally, but as the appetite increased, more and more 
frequently, until at last he should be brought home 
to you intoxicated ; and you knew that the tempta- 
tipa the Jaw licensed and established by the side of 
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his daily pathway, had led him astray — that Ive was 
being ruined, and that even your prayers would not 
save him from a drunkard's life and a drunkard's 
death, would you hesitate one moment, if it were in 
your power, to go to the polls and vote to abolish the 
saloon, to blot out of existence the temptation that 
was leading your boy to ruin?" '^No!" said she, 
'*I would go, if God gave me strength to walk, or 
even creep on my hands and knees, and I would do 
all I could to vote out of existence the vile spot and 
the laws that established it." " But," said I, "what 
about the crowd of men around the polls ? " "I 
would not care for them," she said, her eye kindling 
with that maternal instinct that prompts the most 
timid animal to fight for its young, *• I would go if 
every man in the crowd were a devil — and I would 
save my boy or die ! " There spoke the true, noble- 
hearted woman and mother. Like the lioness at bay, 
she was ready to fight singly the whole host of rum 
to save her darling child. 

And all that is wanted in this countrv, to exter- 
minate the whole race of liquor-dealers, saloons, and 
rum-shops, is to put the ballot into the hands of the 
women as well as the men ; let them see that it is in 
their power to protect fathers, brothers, and sons 
from the temptations established by the license sys- 
tem, and that their votes are all that is required, and 
the places that now know the grog-shops would soon 
** know them no more forever" — they would be for- 
ever blotted out by women's votes. All mock deli- 
cacy would be laid aside as it was during; t.H<? crusade. 
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Witli one thought, one purpose, and one resolve, 
they would go to the polls, determined to save those 
they loved from temptation and sin, and a God of 
justice would bless their efforts, as he answered their 
prayers uttered in the veiy centers of pollution and 
vice. '' The gods help those who help themselves," 
is the moral of an ancient fable, and it is but another 
form of expressing the sentiment of inspiration that 
** faith without works is dead.'' 

To my mind there is not one argument that can 
be or is urged against woman suffrage, that may not 
be used with equal force against nearly all the social 
privileges they now enjo}^ 

'^Taxation without representation is tyranny," was 
the sentiment that fired the hearts of the early pa- 
triots, and nerved their arms in the battles of the rev- 
olution, and yet while we tax the host of women 
property holders in our country, we deny to them 
the right of representation in the national counsels 
that impose those taxes. 

Do not women discnss both in private and public 
the great moral questions before the people ? Is not 
the moral character of men in high position, and the 
theories they advocate, the subject of many an able 
theme from woman's lips or woman's pen ? Does^ 
any one dare to deny their right to freely discuss 
every question, in science, religion, or politics, that 
comes before the people ? If there is such an one, 
in the feeling and significant words of ** Bumble, the 
Beadle," ^Mie cannot be a married man"; and he 
certainly denies a right tliat is acknowledged by the 
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civilized world. It is too late, in the light of the 
' nineteenth century, to at!;empt to deny the intellect 
I tual power of women and their moial influence on the 
» destinies of the people, too many noble sentiments 
that shall live until literature shall die have been 
uttered by them both on the rostrum and in the pul- 
pit ; and to concede to them these powers, this influ- 
ence, these rights, and then deny their right to be 
heard and felt through the ballot-box, is to deny a 
self-evident truth and the plainest principles of social 
and political ethics. 

Put the ballot in the hand of woman and it Avill 
do more to destroy the '^ social enl" than a century 
of mission efforts, or all the power of moral suasion. 
Let it be understood tliat a fallen woman may reform 
as well as a fallen man. Close not the doors that 
lead either to the anxious seats in our churches, or 
to restoration in the social circle, to the women, while 
we open every avenue of reform to man. Mete out 
to frail and feeble women the measure of justice that 
is meted out to sinning men ; give them the power 
to assert and demand their riofhts at the ballot-box 
as it is given to men, and as certain as God punishes 
sin and rewards a just act, the world will be better 
and mankind happier therefor. 

Why is it that the'' welcome embrace, the ring, 
the shoes, and the fatted calf " arc for the prodigal 
son alone in this world ? AVliy not reeeive the prod- 
igal daughter with the same spirit of forgiveness, and' 
take from her the garment of scarlet, and put upon 
her penitent form the **best robe'- ? Why should 
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the world be less forgiving to woman than to man ? 
Why deny her the right to exert an influence for 
good that is given to him ? Would the ballot be less 
effective when deposited by the hand of woman thau 
when dropped in the box by the fingers of the de- 
bauchee ? Why, then, all this discrimination, al- 
ways in favor of man, and against woman, except for 
the reason that we have not yet completely thrown 
off the shackles of the past, and that there yet re- 
mains a remnant of that barbarism tliat once looked 
upon her as a slave, whose sphere was only to minis- 
ter to the selfish pleasure and unholy passions of 
men. 

The Savior taught no such distinctions. When the 
offending woman was brought before him by the 
scribes and the Pharisees, how plain was the divine 
justice of his rebuke to them, ^^Ile that is without 
sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her," and 
when her cowardly accusers, '* convicted by their own 
consciences, went out one by one, beginning with the 
eldest, even unto the last," the being whose mission 
on earth was himself to suffer, even for that woman's 
sins, said to her : "I do not condemn thee, go and 
sin no more." What a lesson is here taught to the 
scribes and Pharisees of to-day, of both sexes. Whq,t 
a rebuke to the self-righteous, and to that large and 
worthy class of citizens in every community, 

" Wha are sae guid thempels 

Sac pious and 6ae holy, 
Who've nought to do but mark and tell 
Their nccbor's fauItH and folly ! '* 
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A God who had to undei-go tlie ignominy of the 
cross forgave even the sin for which he suffered to 
expiate — forgave the offending woman and rebuked 
her unfeeling accusers. And yet in this world 

*• Prom woman every woe a tear may claim, 
Except that of an erring sister's shame/* 

And, as I have read this story, I have often won- 
dered when the virtuous and indignant mob arrested 
the woman, what they did with her particeps crimU 
nis — where was the man and what w^as done with 
him? Undoubtedly, the Cowardly pal troon was in 
the midst of the mob repairing his damaged reputa* 
tion by his zeal in demanding the punishment of the 
woman and his remarkable industry in gathering 
stones to be thrown at her. But most probably he 
was a voter and a political partisan of some ringleader 
of the mob, therefore the offense that in him was 
venial, when committed by the woman, deserved 
death. 

How much the justice of eighteen hundred years 
ago was like the justice of to-day. But give woman 
the ballot, let her assert her right to help to make 
the laws that punish her transgressions, and as the 
opini'^ns of society in all ages have been but a reflex 
of the spirit of the laws that govern the nation, so 
will she receive justice where it is now refused her, 
and exert an influence over the morals of the people 
that will protect those she loves from the temptations 
that now beset them on everv hand. 

Maudlin sentimentftUty WJIl givi WW tp i| desire 
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for the welfare of husbands, sons, and fathers, and 
the drinking-saloon and license law will never sur- 
Tive one election after the time shall come that wo- 
man liolds the ballot. For vote she will, regardless 
of the '^ crowd of men at the polls," wheneyer»that 
issue is before the people, and always on the side of 
temperance and morality against temptation and 
crime. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

THE GROO-SELLER A GREAT PUBLIC BENE- 

FACTOR. 

*' Oh I the selling of grog is a good device 
To make a Hell of Paradise. 
Where e'er shall roll that fiery flood, 
^Tis swollen with tears, and stained with blood. ^ 

—The Orog-8eUer''» Dream. 

*' The lust of gold exceeds the last of conquest ; 
The lust of gold, unfeeling and remorseless ; 
The last corruption of degenerate man." 

^Dr. Johnson, 

Ik concluding this little volume, I feel that the 
common courtesies of life require me to say a few 
words to the liquor-sellers. To you, gentlemen of 
the " tap and corkscrew," I would say something be- 
fore I say good-night to the public. I feel that you 
ought not to be slighted. So respectable a portion 
of our community as yourselves deserves especial 
notice, and what I say to you I say in all kindness 
and consideration. 

I know that your *• guild" is an ancient one, and 
that you have always exerted a great influence over 
men. Without your eminent services a large class of 
politicians — worthy men (?) — would be as powerless 

(369) 
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US was Samson when shorn of liis locks. Is an im- 
l)ortaut political Issue before the people, and to bo 
left to their vote ? Straightway is your power made 
manifest. You infuse into the average voter a spirit 
that becomes positive enthusiasm in behalf of those 
eminent men who have secured your valuable sup- 
port. A great j^roportion of a certain class of voters 
look to you for instructions before they attempt to 
wield ^^the freeman's efficient weapon, the ballot." 
You are most useful in selecting for offices of public 
trust those gi*eat and good men who so faithfully ad- 
minister the municipal affairs of our great cities. 

In certain districts in our large towns there is a 
class of the population that, to the ordinaiy observer, 
appears to be entirely wortliless. Of these you or- 
ganize an army of voters who willingly do your bid- 
ding. In this respect you resemble those ingenious 
machines that convert the waste of our factories into 
useful commodities — sucli, for instance, as are used 
for clothing and blanketing the soldiers of our im- 
posing standing army. You are a power in the land 
to be feared, if not respected. This is w^ell known 
to our politicians, who therefore pay due Jind proper 
regard to your calling. 

Many of our great benevolent institutions depend 
upon you for their inmates. In fact I sometimes 
wonder what philanthropists would do for objects on 
whom to exert their benevolent purposes but for you. 
You furnish tliem in great numbers. ' The back 
streets and alleys of our cities will provide them 
most abundantly as long as a Christian people will 
permit you to ply yov\r licensed occupation. 
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All oyer our country are erected noble structures 
of imperishable stone and iron, in wliicli 3-our fol- 
lowers are humanely cared for at the expense of a 
generous people. Those imposing edifices are but 
BO many monuments erected in honor to yon, and to 
perpetuate your memory. All this is done because 
of the spirit infused into society by your means, 
and in the exercise of the great franchises you enjoy. 
"What would be the use of those noble institutions, 
the prison and poor-house, if the country furnished 
no inmates ? They would be silent as the houses of 
the dead, but now, through the influence you spread 
around, they are great hives of industry, always full, 
and their machinery never idle. How gratifying it 
must be to you to know that wliile the government 
has erected these great workshops, you provide the 
workmen. 

To you, also, is science greatly indebted. You 
furnish our educational institutions with subjects for 
scientific investigation. But for you the scalpel 
would rust in its case, and the dissecting table be 
without an occupant. It will not do to rob the cem- 
eteries of the remains of the rich and respected even 
for the sake of science. There is a patrician preju- 
dice against erecting ornate monuments of the sculp- 
tor's art over an empty burial case, and inscribing 
thereon the virtues of those who lie not beneath. To 
the pauper class alone, then, must science look for 
its subjects, and as long as the noble guild of 
licensed rum-sellers exists the supply will greatly ex- 
ceed tlie demand, for you will always keep tlie market 
overs tockerl. 
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You also promote emigration. There are many 
new colonies formed in distant lands — as in Australia 
— where tlie prominent emigrant was first brouglit to 
public notice by the influence you exert ; and that in- 
fluence permeates all classes of society, from palace 
to hovel, from tlie poor outcast in the street to the 
painted inmate of those temples of vice where the 
appetite you create has made sin profitable, and lust 
an impetus to trade. I know, too, that as a class you 
are eminently respectable, for a number of good citi- 
zens must have so certified to the court that granted 
your license. Had this not been so you would not 
have been permitted to engage in so noble and phil- 
anthropic a business as the selling of that which 
^^hiteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder, ^^ 

The business of selling liquor to the poor unfor- 
tunate inebriate is so pure, so free from immoral 
stain, that among the multitude of avocations in our 
land, that, and that alone, requires a certificate of 
good moral character before you can engage in it. 
All other avenues of trade are free and open to all. 
Yours, and yours alone, is tlie exception. This fact 
shows how pre-eminently respectable is the business 
of selling whiskey. All other occupations are liable 
to be used for mercenary purposes, and bad and dis- 
reputable men may engage in them ; but, thanks to 
the enlightenment of the nineteenth century, a great 
;md Christian government reserves the right to de- 
termine who may, and who shall not, make drunk- 
ards. From this source the revenuerof the State is 
increased, and your business made respectable by 
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law. AVlien tlie law selects from the people a few 
upon whom to confer a privilege that shall not he 
enjoyed by the many, what better badge of respec- 
tability can be desired than the license of the court to 
enjoy that privilege ? 

In ancient times the sovereigns of a people con- 
ferred upon their favorite subjects certain distinc- 
tions; and with the insignia thereof none could dec- 
orate their persons save the favored few. Stars, 
garters, and ribbons were the licenses of the ruler to 
those on whom were conferred the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of certain privileges and franchises. This 
formed an order of nobility, and they became the 
aristocracy of the country. The decorations were 
worn by the proud owners thereof on the breast, or 
were suspended from the neck in a most conspicuous 
manner, thereby notifying the public that they were 
the titled few. Now, why should not the rum-sell- 
ing nobility imitate the titled and great of other 
lands? Let the emblem of distinction be a shield 
with the seal of the Commonwealth in the foreground, 
a drunkard couchant and a whiskey bottle rampant 
in the background, and let a prison and a gallows 
loom up in the distance. Let the motto be, " Depres- 
sus extollor" {''Being debased, I am exalted^^) ; place 
the decoration on the left breast, over a heart dead 
to all human sympathy, and alive only to wicked 
gain, and the law of *Hhe fitness of things" will be 
verified. 

I am afraid, my friends of the ^* noble calling," you 
do not fully appreciate the great and glorious privi- 
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leges you enjoy, and the position in society that privi- 
lege confers upon you. Reflect for a moment I Your 
license not only gives you immunity, but it is evi- 
dence clear and conclusive of your good character 
and respectability. In this countiy a man may be a 
merchant or a mechanic, a learned professor or an 
humble artisan, and no certificate of reputation is 
required. A man may preach the gospel — yes, he 
may even practice the pure and untarnished profiss- 
sion of the law without such a certificate, but you 
cannot sell rum without you are morally qualified to 
do so. And it is right and proper that it is so, for 
no business in our land so much afEects the morals of 
the community as yours. 

In your keeping the law intrusts the welfare of 
many a household and the honor and happiness of 
many a family. You inspire your fellow-men to 
commit nearly all the crimes in the calendar of hu- 
man iniquity. Many a noble man has, by your re- 
spectable assistance, commenced that career of vice 
and crime that has ended in tlie prison or on the gal- 
lows. Into your poisoned chalice fall all the tears of 
the drunkard's children and the sorrows of his heart- 
broken wife. Your garments are stained with the 
blood of nearly all the murders whose details fill the 
columns of our daily papers with their horrors. 
^* Killed in a drunken brawl " is the coroner's yerdict 
that meets the eye on every page. But remember it 
was your hand that placed the maddening cup to the 
murderer's lips, and from all over the land thy broth- 
er's blood cries to heaven against you. And when 
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from the trembling hand of some poor victim of the 
fatal appetite you take the price of his ruin, do you 
never tremble when you reflect that ** God is just, and 
that His justice cannot sleep forever ?" 

It is true " that it mv^t needs be in this world that 
offenses will come; but woe unto that man by whopi 
the offense cometh " 



CHAPTER XLR. 

QOOD-BTE rO THE READER, 

*' Fftrewell I I will omit no opportunity 
To convey my greetin 48 of love to Jiee. 

** All the world'8 a stage. 
And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their ezite and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts." 

To the indulgent reader of this little volume I iiave 
a few words to say ere I lay down my pen. I have 
tried in the preceding pages to ]>re8ent the evils of 
the license system in a few simple narrations^ and, 
now that I have finished, I feel that I have come so 
far short of my desire and intention, that I regret I 
ever attempted the task. There has been so much 
said, and so well said, to the public on the subject 
of temperance, that I fear me my feeble effort has 
added nothing of importance to the evidence already 
adduced in the great cause of Temperance Reform 
vs. Alcohol, now on trial before the tribunal of pub- 
lic opinion, and but for the fact that the printer has 
kept pace with my pen. and that most that I have 

(376) 
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written is already in proof sheet, I would not present 
this volume to the public. 

Those who have written so much and so ably on 
the subject of intemperance, have generally been 
ministers, who have presented the question from 
their point of observation, the position from wliich 
they have seen its evils and its pernicious influences 
in society. But the lawyer and the minister of the 
gospel look upon mankind from very different stand- 
points. The minister always sees his congregation 
dressed in their ** Sunday best," in a suit carefully 
brushed and laid away during the week from the 
rougli contact with the business vocations of the 
world, and with faces (to correspond with their 
clothes) from which every expression of worldly care 
is banished. 

The minister in his sacred desk sees his people very 
much as the audience in a theater sees the actors 
upon the stage — dressed for the occasion and "got 
up " in harmony with the surroundings, and for scenic 
effect. To the people in the auditorium the tinsel 
crown of the prince in the play and the paste jewels . 
of his decorations appear as genuine gold and pre- 
cious stones. So with the smiles and tears, the joys 
and sorrows, of the dramatis per sonm, all appear real 
and genuine, yet all are as unreal as the *' baseless 
fabric of a dream." 

But a lawyer views mankind from a stand-point 
peculiarly his own; he is in 1 11 e ** green-room" of 
human life, and sees the **make u])" of the different 
actors as they move upon the stage. To him the 
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gaudy show and tinsel trappings of morality and 
ostentatious piety worn by the various actors on life's 
great stage appear in their true light and real value. 
The tinsel crown that cheats the public to him is 
but gilded pasteboard. The jeweled insignia of 
honor and rank conferred for deeds of greatness and 
philanthropy are as cheap and valueless as in reality 
are the deeds they are designed to reward. 

The lawyer sees men in their worst aspect— as they 
are prompted to action by selfishness, malice, and 
hatred toward their fellows. He sees them, morally 
as well as physically, dressed in their every-day clothes 
— soiled by contact with the lusts and passions inci- 
dent to the various occupations of the world — as they 
jostle and crowd each other along the various busi- 
ness thoroughfares of life. In our courts he sees 
laws and legal processes prostituted to the accom- 
plishment of wrong and injury, and made to serve 
the basest passions of men. He sees men occupying 
high social position by reason of their wealth, every 
dollar of which was obtained by ruin brought to the 
inebriate's home and sorrow to his fireside. He sees 
ostentatious wealth decorating the pew of the Phari- 
see in a Christian church, whose occupant, by license 
and law, has preyed upon his fellow-men as the wolf 
and vulture prey upon the flocks of the shepherd. 
He sees wealth defy law and justice, while poverty is 
punished for crimes it did not commit. He knows 
it to be true that — 

•' Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of Justice hnrtless breaks * 
Arm it in i-ags, a pigmy's straw doth pierce it." 
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All tliis the lawyer sees and knows. The school in 
Avhich he has been educated teaches him charity for 
the frailties of those the law accuses, and his experi- 
ence is calculated to beget in his mind feelings of 
contempt for the legislature and its enactments, and 
too often for the decisions of our courts of highest 
authority. 

All men must obey the law, and should, if it is 
possible so to do, respect it. But the law that per- 
mits the traffic in alcohol, and licenses men to deal in 
the ^^ liquid damnation " of the saloon a7id bar-room 
deserves the contempt of all mankind, and must he 
blotted out of our statute-book by the vote of the people. 

To the great army of temperance reformers, I would 
say, in conclusion, that our cause is just and must 
prevail. The end is near at hand, God's moral laws 
are as certain in their results as are the physical laws 
that govern the universe, and with continued, persist- 
ent, and united effort, in a cause so holy there is no 
such word as fail : 



" Write it in lines of gold 
U.7on thy heart, and in thy mind 

The stirring words unfold, 
And in misfortune's dreariest hour 

Or fortune's prosperous gale 
It will have a holy, charming power : 

Thebb is no such wobd as fail.^* 



POSTSCRIPT. 

" Books Bhoold one of these f anr ends conduce : 
For wisdom, piety, delight, or ase/* 

Sir J. Denham. 

" The printed part, though far too large, is less 
Than that which, yet uni»rinted, waits the press/^ 

—Spanish CoupUt, 

** Tis pleasant, sure, to see one*8 name in print ; 

A book^s a book although there^s nothing in *t." 

^Byrcn, 

*'I HAVE read your book," said a friend tome, 
"and I rather like the stories, if I could only read 
them without having to read so much of your non- 
sense about temperance. Now, if you would write a 
book giving a history of the singular crimi'^ial cases 
you have been engaged in, without any allusions to 
temperance, I should like to read it. Tell the story 
of Edward H. Rulotfson, tlie learned and celebrated 
murderer, who was hanged at Bingham ton ; also the 
trial of P. for j^oisoning his wife, during which you 
analyzed the homeopathic medicine ; and the murder 
of old man B., who was poisoned by his son and young 
wife, and numbers of other cases that I remember 
you were engaged in. I believe you could make a 
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very interesting book if yon wonld say notliing about 
* liquor and license ' or the ^ man of good moral char- 
acter.'" 

My friend's ruddy countenance assumed a brighter 
hue as he looked at me with a beaming smile of en- 
couragement, while the most prominent feature of 
his good-looking face seemed to glow with a deeper 
and brighter color, as if even that organ was animated 
by the thought, and joined in his disapprobation of 
the temperance argument. 

My friend's remark suggested the thought to me 
of writing another book, with the cheerful title of 
" Court and Prison : Leaves from the Diary 
OF AN Old Lawyer ; " and in it to relate many curi- 
ous incidents of crime, their detection and punish- 
ment, the details of which I had heard either in our 
courts or prisons. But to do this and say nothing 
about liquor and its effects would be a difficult task 
indeed. It would be like writing the tragedy of 
** Othello" and omitting the jealousy of the Moor, or 
the drama of "The Merchant of Venice" without 
the hatred and avarice of the Jew. Write a volume 
about crime and say nothing about the influence that 
prompted it ! Why, the astronomer might as well 
attempt to describe the motions of the celestial orrery 
and say nothing of the laws of gravity; or the anato- 
mist seek to describe the human organism without 
referring to the beating of the heart that forces the 
blood throughout all tlie organs of the body. For 
without liquor, without the laws that sustain its sale 
and consumption by the people, the chief source of 
crime would exist no longer. 
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Reader ! if you could retrace with mc the long and 
weary path of my professional life, if 1 could invest 
you with my memory of the past, and permit you to 
witness the scenes I have witnessed, you would for- 
give me for what you jnay call my fanaticism in my 
hatred of the ** accursed traffic"; could you even, by 
the dim light of a fading recollection, see the partings 
at the prison portals that I have seen ! — the moth- 
er in au agony of grief parting with a wayward 
child, whose crime was caused by drunkenness ; the 
father, who, lieart broken, in vain attempted to con- 
ceal the terrible sorrow that overcame his strength 
of manhood as he parted with a prodigal, dissipated 
son, who had been tempted to crime by the legalized 
temptations of a Christian land ; the husband and 
wife, lover and betrothed, that the wicked influence 
of strong drink had separated, consigning the one to 
prison and ignominy and the other to long years of 
uncontrollable grief, a grief far more poignant than 
the bereaved mourner feels by the side of the coffin 
where the somber pall covers the form of the being 
most loved on earth. Could you see all this, not 
only once, but often repeated, as I have seen it, you 
would pardon my '* fanaticism" and credit me with 
honest convictions when I say that to-day the greatest 
curse that afflicts fallen man is the curse of strong 
drink and the appetite it begets, and man's greatest 
sin is the law that permits and licenses its sale. 

A few years ago I defended a young man who was 
convicted of a grave crime committed while intoxi- 
cated. By his side during the weary hours of trial 
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sat liis betrothed, a beautiful young girl, whose love 
would not permit her to forsake him, although even 
his friends and relatives had east him off. After his 
conviction he was sentenced to seven years imprisoh- 
ment in the penitentiary. She was in his cell when 
the officers of the law were about to take him from 
our jail to the prison. The sheriff had placed upon 
his arms the fetters that had been forged and riveted 
by rum, and was about to remove him from his cell, 
when she threw her white arms around his neck, and 
said, *^0h Fred, dear Fred! 1 will be true to you 
although all the world may forsake and condemn 
you, for I know you are not guilty at heart, and 
never would have done as you did if you had known 
what you were doing. But, Fred, remember you 
have solemnly promised me that in the solitude of 
your cell you will pray to God to help you conquer 
the fatal appetite that has led you to commit crime, 
and that has almost broken my heart ! Keep your 
promise, dear Fred, and I will keep mine. And 
when your term of imprisonment has expired, and 
your prison-doors are opened, 1 will be there to wel- 
come you once more to liberty and happiness. We 
will go away, dear Fred, where no one will know of 
this, and I will be to you a true, loving, and faithful 
wife." But my pen fails to describe this parting 
scene : the last embrace, the parting kiss, and the 
clanking of the fetters of the condemned as he 
stepped into the van that conveyed him to prison. 

Three years passed away, when Avith the girl I 
went to our State capitol witii a petition for '* Fred's" 
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pardon. The kiiid-liearted Governor received us at 
his mansion. I introduced the girl to his excellency, 
and then, like the Duke of Argyle when Jeannie Deans 
presented to Queen Caroline the petition for a par- 
don for her sister Effie, I stood a silent spectator to 
the interview, for I well knew that the logic of the 
law could add no force to a plea inspired by love and 
sanctified by fidelity and truth. And as the beauti- 
ful girl continued, I saw that the kind-hearted Gov- 
ernor was affected almost to tears. At last she produced 
the evidence of her lover's former unblemished char- 
acter ; that he was intoxicated when the crime was 
committed, and said, with such a pleading expression 
of eye and lip, with a voice choked with sobs, "Oh, 
Governor ! if you do not pardon him, it will break 
my heart, for he is all I have to love on earth, my 
fi'iends have cast me off because I helped to bear the 
shame of his trial and sat by his side in court when 
all other friends forsook him, and because I have 
promised to be his wife when he is released from 
prison. I have known Fred from his childhood ; we 
have loved each other ever since we were children, 
and he was always so true and honorable until he 
acquired the habit of drinking. He was always kind 
and gentle, and never would have stabbed the man 
if he had not been intoxicated. And oh ! if the 
great men who make our laws only knew the sorrow 
that is caused by liquor, if they only knew how many 
good young men like Fred are ruined by it, and how 
many broken hearts it has made all over the land, 
they would never enact such wicked laws. And when 
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fcliey are enacted, Governor, if you would only veto 
them, you would not be so often asked to pardon 
those that are made criminals by their influence. 
And many, many poor sorrowing wives and mothers 
would pray to God to bless you every day. And if 
you will only pardon poor, dear Fred, I know he will 
never drink again, and will never commit another 
crime." The poor girl by this time was convulsed 
with sobs, and her tears fell like summer rain. 

For a few moments the Governor said not a word 
(I believe his emotions would not permit him to), but, 
seating himself at a table, he wrote an order to his 
secretary to make out the pardon, and handing it to 
the weeping girl, said, '' There, my dear ! go and 
marry Fred ; and I know your love and influence 
will make him a good citizen." 

I went with her to the prison and handed the par- 
don to the warden. He rang a bell and ordered an 
attendant to bring prisoner No. 1,208 to the office. 
Soon I heard steps approaching along the corridor, 
the door opened, and the officer accompanied by Fred 
dressed in his prison clothes entered tlie offi^ce. He 
did not know whv he was called, and for a moment 
looked bewildered and astonished. When the girl 
threw her arms around his neck, saying, **0h Fred I 
YOU ARE PARDONED !" the shock of Surprise and joy 
was so great that the prisoner fainted in her arms, 
and fell to the floor. 

As she knelt by his side, and pressed her pure lips 
to his prison-stained brow, and by her caresses sought 
to revive him, I thought that that kiss would have 
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opened the gates of paradise to the '*' banished peri." 
When the pardoned prisoner itirircd, when I told 
him how his release had been obtained* and how mnch 
he owed to the girl by his side, he bnrst into tears 
and said, ^^ Xellie, I am not worthy of your lore, bnt 
br God's help I will try to become so." ** Fred,'* 
she replied, "you were worthy until you took to 
drink ; and oh, Fred ! if yon will never taste liqnor 
again we will be 8o happy, and I will try to make you 
forget this terrible sorrow and punishment, and we 
will go where no one will remember it against you." 

They were married that erening, and went West. 
I frequently hear from them. They are prosperous 
and happy. 

I have often thought of this event, and the young 
girFs devotion to her lover when, alone and friendless, 
he passed through the terrible ordeal of a trial, con- 
viction, and sentence for crime. The thoughts of 
her faithfulness and disregard of the opinion of the 
world for the man she loved, has made me a firmer 
convert to the theory somewhat irreverently expressed 
bv Robert G. Insrersoll : '-That when we consider tlic 
quality and quantity of the material out of which 
the Creator made woman, she is by far the best job 
he ever did." 

But I am afraid my postscript will be like that of 
a woman's letter, generally longer than the letter 
itself. What I intended to say was this : that I pro- 
pose to write a book, as my friend suggested, and 
while temperance will not be its objective point, yet 
wherever I can smu^lc in an argument in its favor. 
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I am afraid I shall do so. I will try to make the book 
interesting to the general reader, and at the same 
time as far as possible to inculcate the principles of 
temperance and opposition to any laws that license 
men for revenue purposes to propagate crime, pover- 
ty, disease, and sin. 

The kind manner in which the fcfi'mer editions of 
this little book has been received by the public and 
the press encourages me to write another, in which I 
\rill not confine myself to incidents of crime originat- 
ing directly from strong drink, but write those I 
think will most interest the general reader. And, 
in doing this, my object will be to relate the inci- 
dents of criminal trials in such a way as to impress 
upon the mind of the reader the great truth that 

** The way of the transgressor is hard, and the wa^s of sin is death." 

The Author. 
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